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like this, has been approved of, and has met: 
with great ſucceſs, in other hands; it has been an- 
encouragement to this undertaking. 


- Hiſtorical-dialogues, it muſt be confeſe$; have „ 
very taking elegancy in them; and the ory being, | 
handed forward in ſhort periods, and quick returns, 
makes the retaining it in the mind the eaſier; abs: 
the impreſſion the more Ming as well as more de- 
SIT. 


1 The ſtory erer kere 3 is e of ſack, a 
ſo many applications to the caſes of young people, 
whoſe ſettlement is always in viewz that there Will | 
$ never be a time When che inſtruction will de uſeleis £7 


| 5 903 7ti ESL 

[ If any body ſhould object, that too much 18 pur 

here upon the woman's part, and that à lady can- 
not be ſuppoſed, in the midſt of her lover's addreſ- 
ſes, to take upon her, to- demand ſuch an account 
of himſelf as is here ſuggeſted; that few men wilh 
5 6 to {och an examination, ind ſew women ven 
die lots of their lovers upon ſuch a ſubject; 
18 =o: 'ronfider how ſmall the ſatisfaction heres 
ed. * the lady's part is, and that no o gentle 
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man can think it hard a woman mould be fatisfed 2 
whether ke is a Chriſtian or à heathen, a man of I .c 
religion or an atheiſt; and indeed no man of an T4 
tolerable ſhare of . will addreſs himſelf to a 2 
lady fbr mat gage, but he will take care to anti- | 
pate her enquiries of that kind, by ſhewing ſome | 
concern, for own what ſhe is herſelf. 


The upixerſal ne le& of this trifle,- both in men I It i. 
and women, is 22 this book is deſigned to correct; ; 
and there needs no greater ſatire upon that part, ky 
ou the ſucceſs of the fevera}, caſes; here related, ms 

The happy life of the; youngeſt ſiſter, who. | 


| rat into the meaſures propoſed; and the miſer- . 
able condition of the ſecond ſiſter, who raſhly threw the 
herſelf into the arms of a man of different prin- af 
ciples from her own, n bleſſed with, * the 8 
yo moans in FOR inn T 1 FR 


ta theſe Radio the, very oak eee a6 * 
1 equally'yoked, is illuſtrated; and it appears 


here how eſſential a ſhare of religion, and a har- do 
mony of +55 pom in Se are to * felicity of | 
3 life. 5 | t 4 aon PF 


at 
1, 0 thoſe. wa a not caſt * all concern ow * 
{ 404 rang ; Who do; not make marrying à mere! A 
Jeap in the dark, and, as the firſt lady expreſſes it, 1 
ruſhing like a horſe into the battle, theſe things will 1 
be of ſome moment. As to thoſe that are void of 

care of theſe matters, they muſt go on, and pay for- 4 
their experience; let 8 take heed, en buy it as. 
_ as they can. D eee 9154 it 25 4 ni. 
7 Ls 200, 4x 495352 5 ta £38 63 © 

105 the women ſeem to be favoured in mz 
and have the better part of the ſtaff put intg 
Bands, it is becauſe _ the * is chief az on 


N E FT A Gl E. * 
their fide, and they are ' generally. the greateſt fuf- | 


or ferers in the ſueceſs: but if it were otherwiſe; yer} 
if they are treated with more than ordinary regard, 


d 


0 the author hopes they 1 18 not * r * to 1 
K | ee. 5 5 
© | - The ppendis te this N 6 bor itſelt . 
religious ſervants, in ſome reſpecls, are the plague 
n | of families, and keep our houſes always iu diſorder. 
* It is a wonderful thing to reflect on, that ſo ſeanda 
& lous an evil, ſo eaſy to be rectiſied, ſhould have gone 
F. | to ſuch a degree as it has in the world; and that 
x maſters and miſtreſſes of families, have not long ago, 
ves for their own- eaſe, and for the ſatisfaction of one: 
ks another, come to a general law, for the managing,. 
yo the punilhing, and above all, for the recommending 
* of ſervants; which if they would do, they would 


eaſily, I ſay, bring them to know themlelves, and 
do their duty neicher of winch is the caſe among, 
ſervants at this time, | | 


= 


But it is all our own faults ;, we recommend Cats; 
and thieves, and drones, and ſaucy, inſolent fellows,. 
and wenches: I ſay, we recommend them to one: 
another, without any concern for our neighbour's. 
ſafety or peace; in a word, to pay the debt of cha- 
rity for thoſe creatures which have abuſed us, we: 
forget the debt of juſtice to one another, and betray- 
the confidence which one houſekeeper. and neigh-- 
bour owes to another, in one of the moſt. eſſential“ 
articles of their families? quiet. 


. & 3A. 
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This is all expoſed here: and chovgh this. part 
is very ſhort, being but an accident. to the other” 
1 n yet, I preſume to ſay, it will be as ac-- 


ue, and in its kind, as uſeſul as any of the reſt. 
*. T A 3 . 
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This eigbth edition of this: work; 1 +44 
itſelf upon this expreſs condition, viz. That the au- 41 
thor bas not faund oecaſion to alter any thing in R 
the ſeventh, (errors of the preſs excegted), nor has wot 
he found room for any additions, that uſual pre | +» 
tence to ſet off new. impreſſions, and impoſe upon l 
thoſe who: have bought the firſt; being ſtill fully fa- 
tisfied, the goodneſs of the deſign, and the uſeful», 


neſs of the ſubject, will make he oak rn 
wherever it demea W 
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be: WHERE. lived in ige near n an- 
| ancient grave gentlenian, of a good eſtate 
which he had gained by trade, having been 

bred a merchant, though of a very good family toa. 

rt He had been a man in great buſineſs; but his cir- 
I cumſtances being eaſy, and his love of a retirect life, 

| increaſing! with his years, he had left off his buſinefs, 
and had taken a houſe a mile or two out of towns, 
5 He was a widower at the time of this affair, bis wife 
. been dead ſome years before.” / © 197] 

He had five or ſix children; and all grown up; 

but none ſettled in the word though he had aw! 
eſtate ſuffieient to give them very plentiful-fortunes- 

I His three daughters were very agreeable women; 
and, which was ſtil] better, were very ſober, modeſty. 
ſenſible, and religious young ladies; two of them 
eſpecially. And as the character of their father, 

and the fortune he was able to give them, recom- 
mended them very well to the world; ſo they had 
ſeveral gentlemen that made honourable and nde 

fore propoſals to their father for their marriage- 

1 ſhall. molt carefully avoid giving any room here, 

fo much as to gueſs what opinion in religion they 

. were bred up in, or whether the old gentleman was 

a churchman or a diſſenter; and the 1ame caution I 
£3 fhal} uſe with all the reſt of the perſons whom I thalk 
bring upon the ſtage in the courſe of this ſtory: 
RS reaſon for which every body will underſtand: by 
eee of che relation, and of the times we livein; 
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9 "RELIGIOUS Part . 

The father of theſe ladies had been a man always, 
till now, hurried in the world.; being crowded with 
a vaſt buſineſs, taken up with: getting” money; and 
with growing rich; ſo that he neither had mpch 
concern for, or indeed took any care of the educa» * 
tion or inſtruction of his children, but left them 
wholly to the conduct of their mother. Nor was 
it any great loſs to the children, eſpecially to the 


daughters; their mother being a moſt pions} relies 


ious, and virtuous, lady, Who was not only extraor- 
dinarily qualified to inſtruct her children, but gave. 
up her whole ume to it from their childhood. 
One morning, a little before her death, calling: | 
her Fae to her, ſhe told them among other 
things, That as to marriage, ſhe had but two in- 
junctions to lay upon them; which, 'as-ſhe was not 
likely to live to ſee them ſettled, ſhe would deſire; 
them to lay down as -maxims in the choice of their: 
huſbands; and which ſhe would, as upon her death. 
bed, if her words had any extraordinary influence: 
* them, oblige them to obſerve ſtrictly, viz. 


1. Never ſo marry any man, whatever his perſon ar 


Aae might be did wot; cat: deaftyprofe do be a: 
neligious man. 
2. Never to marry guy's man, how religious 0 be 
may feem to be, if he aua. not. of the ſame principles: A 
and opinion. in religion as themſelves, Es 
And as this was but a little before her death, ſo: 
the daughters were more. than ordinarily touched 
with the-ſenſe of it. How they did purſue it, and the 
_ eonfſequences: of it, will be ſeen in the following dia- 
o 
It ſollowed ſome time aſter, that a gentleman of. 
à very good eſtate courted the. youngeſt of theſe 
daughters; and making very handſome: propoſals 
to her father, (for he. offered to ſettle 600 l. per: 4 
num upon her), the. father was exceedinghy pe 
with the match; he being a * thoroughly 
. 


* 


uy 
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welt bred, an agreeable perſon, and, in a word, no- 
thing appearing. to give the leaſt reaſon why, be 
hould not be as aeceplable! to the N 48 de was to 
re 4 i lien 
—— T- Funde thus R to the "Crt 
—e ppc; nothing diſagreeable- in it to the 
s lady: not bad ſhe, at his frſt appearance, che 
= eption t0 make- againſt: the gentleman as to 
bon. Indeed; as to his eſtate, though her 
es very haudſome, yet his Was fo far be- 
42 hat there was no compariſon in the caſe; an 
| Wl ::this, “ ſhe had this {engaging eircum- 
| in the propoſal, viz, at ſhe being the 
or the three daughters, the; gentleman had 
pver her two eldeſt ſiſters, and had fingled 
our by his more particular” fancy; giying hen 
ndeniable mark of his affection, viz. That 
uld be the wife of his, choice, and chnſer 
r chat he ſold have an eee Noe | 
= De ſincerity of his love to her. 2 21 
ee facher oppoſed his propoſal a little. at gelt, 
eien offered to his eldeſt daughters; but che 
ieman told him, That he hoped, if he acy 
cd bis. dehgn of coming into his family, he 
old give him leave to take the perſon his judges 
eat had made choice: of, and that he thought he 
Pight be bappy with: That it wohld be u very 
; age circumſtance: to him, and what, he could not 
vink of with patience, to marry one of his davgh- 
ters, and be in love with another: That he was 
very far from offering any ſlight to the eldeſt; 
letting him know, that N to ſee the our g- 
eſt firſt, he found ſuch alien Ga and ſomething 


— 


| 2 a eeable in her to him, that he reſolved taJook - 
anther That, perhaps, if be had ſeen the 
gelt or the ſecond daughter firſt, it might have 


* e dlang ; but chat as he could not an- 
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| | fwer. for the bias of his fancy, fo neither. could he yl 
E . anſwer it to his own conſcience, not to chuſe her, 
1 that was, from the (firſt moment he: ſaw her, the 11 
. only woman in the world that he ever ci 1 h 
3X could make him happy. | g 
Her father could make no return to an anſwer EY 
that had ſo much weight in it, and Which appear- 
ed to be ſo ſincere; and therefore not acquainting : 
Hrs eldeſt daughter with the deſign he had to pro- Ser 
poſe her to him, he took occaſion to talk to them | 
all together, one morning as they were dr inking 
chocolate ; 7 and begins merrily wich _— thus,” j | 


„  BFAEOGUE "> Boy 


Father. E EL; girls, you little think” now;, 
I. 7 which of you all is like to be firſt 
married. What ſay you, child, (turning to the 
ungen) 1 hope you are content to let your- hwy? 
erh go. before you 7 © ed Me. 
3% Daughter. Yes, . Sir; r defire both. my 
filters may go before me; for i ſee nothing in the 
world to make me in baſte. 
Fa. Why, what's the matter that you are ſo out 
of love with the world all on a ſudden? Is it that? 
you think yourſelf too good for every Jody, or everx 
body too good fer you © 
3d Da. No, Sir; F am iveidier fo vain” to think 
the firſt, or ſo humble to think the lat; bot I wet 
fire to think of myſelf as 1 Vogt te to chink. | 
Fu. flow is that, pray - 
34 Da. Why, Sir, I think! live too well to a 
for the worſe; and this is not an agg to change 985 
the better: and therefore 1 defire to be as 1 am. 
Fa. Why, is this age ſo moch worſe than. chat. | 
P went before, pray? 2 
24 Da. "Nay; Sir, 8 85 know: but Iam: Ver 3 


"a, 
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[be vel! ſatisfied, Sir, with your fir Propoldl abt my 
her... | filers may try before me. 

this Fa. Well, well; and if you go before. your er. 
there will be no harm done, if it be to your lik 
JT hope. I dare ſay none of your ſiſters will be an- 
wer ry. At which the two eldeſt ſaid, No, no; we 
mall be very glad to ſee it. And ſo they fell to 
ing jeſting with their Youngelt Ger, till they almoian- 

* i gered herr. 

You are mighty difficult, fays the eldeſt üer, 
1 that yon fall vpon the whole world, as if there was 
'S, nothing good enough for you. 

7 Says the ſecond Ager, She will be as eaſily plex.” 
ſed as another, I warrant her, if ſhe was talked to 
in earneſt, Upon which, notwithſtanding their fa - 
ther was preſent, they fell to rallying one another 


i by E jeſt and cammaſee . too warmlxly as fol · 
5 7 Da. That m. Day be: as my: eldeſt bers teach 


We. 1 hope voy intend to ſet me a * enn; 
is their turn firſt. 

I Da. We don't know that: if a good offer 
mes in your way, you'll hardly put it of, and 
br fay, Your betters muſt go before | 
Da. For all you are both my Mer. filters, I 
„ ion whether you underſtand what a good offer 
= 4 and it may be have conſidered it no more 

E There's a great deal in that word. | 
/ Da O! Plexplainit in a few words: A god 
, and a man you like. 
Da. Nay, you might have topt at the Erl; Tt 
4 ktter what the man is, if the eſtate be bat good. 
v 4 . that the example my eldeſt ſiſters in- 
| = g Ro me? | 
and u good example too, child. 
EE ou are diſpoſed to jeſt, Sir; but I be⸗ 2 
LOS ould not be pleaſed with ſuch a way e of 
> er b ag —_ for 15 of your * WEE 


» 


: to ehaſe; © -! 
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Part f. 
due Du. I hope mh father would; I am fare I hold. 


24 Da. That's no token to me that you have ebn- 
fidered much of the matter, as I ſaid before, +" 


2 Da. Why, what would you have beſides a 
good eſtate? What matter is it what the- mun is? 1 
Would pals by a great 28 homely defects fur: a 
good ſettlement 
23% Da. As ſot the homely deſerts, LE 1 e 
be no nicer than you, if ah was nog: elle 
wanting; g 0 345 
24 Da. Wbat kan be waning, if there be money 
2 5 
34 Da. Nothing, 1 hope; when my filler comes 
320d ane de 
24 Da. Non lte When you" ewe to chuſe Hei 
ther, it may ri 07 1191 „ „ ig N rf 
3d Dal am en there! a. as gg 
24 Da. For my part, | ſhall and for nothing 


i Foal? * 1 


8 1925 
” © 


elſe” as I know of 71 


34 Da. No! What! oed yoo bave your buf. 
8 have no religion? 1 # 


2% Da. What have I to de with his religion? Hel 
be a Chriſtian, 1 hope. 

34 Da. Md what Fit be mould nel? 1 2.49 

24 Da. Nay, then he Se heathen if ve will, 
bee that to me? 

3 Da. That's a proof of what T aid before; that 
= have not conſidered much of the matter. 

21 Da. No, indeed, not 150 but 1 luppoſe my 

page ſiſter has. 
24 Da, Your” younger iter never told yon ſo yet. 

But, methinks, there requires very little conſideration, 
to ſay, if I ever ſhould marry, I would not have a 


rake, a heathen, a profligate fellow, a man without © 


religion, purely for his money. If you think theſe 
* no objections, and are got over ſuch ſeruples 


in the caſe, 1 1. tell A that e . 
ey 4752 ts 0 * 
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buſineſs has been more in your bead than in mine, 
or at leaſt to worſe purpoſe. 

2d. Da. Well, it may be ſo; and then it may fol- 
low, that when you have conſidered more of it too, 
you will be of my mind. 

34 Da. What, to marry an Atheiſt! la man of no 
principles Nthat knows neither God nor devil! 

2d Da. Ay, ay, that or any thing elſe, if you 
have but a good ſettlement, child. A good ſettle- 
ment will make up all theſe things e vou take him, 
I warrant you. 

34 Da. No, aller; not for all I can ſee with my 
eyes. 

7 1 Da. O, you don't know your own mind, till 
you come to be tried; we ſhall ſee you tell another 
tale hereafter. | 

34 Da. I an't ſo fond of a huſband, whatever my 
ſiſter is. 


[Here the father PLA that the younger alter be- 
gan to be a little moved, and unwilling they ſhould 
make a quarrel of it, put an end to the diſcourſe, 
and ſo they ſoon after withdrew; and then the fa- 
ther being left with the eldeſt daughter only, went on 


with his diſcourſe thus to her.] 


1 Child, you are a little two hard upon your 
iſter. 
Da. She ſhould not have when it ſo, Sir; ſhe 
knows it is but in jelt. 
Fa. But you de not know whether it way be all 
in jelt or no. | 
Da. Nay, Sir, I am fare all our ſhare in it was 
in jeſt; if there is any thing in it, I ſhould. * 


talked in another way. 


[Here the was very inquiſitive with her father to 


know if there was any thing in it or not; at which 


1 py ſmiled. ] 4 | 
B \ 
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Da. Nay:. Sir, then I underſtand kia it un 57 

Fa. Well, child; how will you take rg to ſon 
your youngelt ſiſter married before you? 

Da. O very well, Sir, I ſhall be very glad of it, 


if it be for her good. But if | were to ſpeak my 


mind, I thould ſay ſomething to it about her, chat 
it may be there may be occation for. | 

Fa. Well, pray ſpeak your mind then. 

Da. Why, Sir, for all my ſiſler's bantering her, I 
mul own our youngeſt ſiſter will not be caſily pleaſed 
in a huſband, as times go now. | 

Fa.. How de you mean, chijd ? 

Da. Why, Sir, I mean, that though ſhe may be 


the firſt of us that (hall be aſked, ſhe may be the ak 


of us that will be married. 


Fa. Ay, my girl! is it ſo with you then? What! ö 
have you been both making your bargains without 


me? and are they ſo near concluding? That's very 
hard. 

Da. Dear father, how could, you have ſuch 2 
thought of us? You are quite N you don't 
underſtand me at all. 


Fa. Nay, how can [ underſtand you any other 


way? If it is not ſo, explain yourſelf. 


Da. Sir, I mean that my filler will not be eaſily | 


pleaſed, - She will ſcarce take the firſt that comes, 
I dare {ay,. 


Fa. No? +hen I ſhall take it very ill: for 1 affurgs 


vou he that I mean is a very good one. 


Da. Nay, if he is a good one, it may be ſhe wax; 
but it is a queſtion, Sir, whether her good one, and 


8 good one, may be both of a ſort. 
Fa. Why, he has a very good eſtate, I'll aſſure 
you; far beyond what ſhe can expect. 


Da. That's a good thing; but that will go but a . 


Intle way with her, I know. 


Fa. Well, ke is a very handſome, well accomll 


vun. COUNTBHAEE . by 
I ed, well-bred gentleman, She cannot miſlike him. 
ee e is a molt agreeable young gentleman, I aſſure you. 

Da. That won't go a bit the farther with her, 
neither, I am ſure. | 
Fa. Then he is in love with her, and has fnzled# 
er out from you all. She will be the wile ofa his 
Getion, to be ſure. What can the defire more? 
2. She will defire ſomething more ſtill, Sie; tho! 
SS . © FART thing will go very far - doubtlets ſurther 
ed u any thing de have talked on pet. Bur you know, 

, my liter, is a very ſober, religious body, and he 
| never marry any man that is not ſo too; though. 
eltate, his perion, his accompliſhments, were be- 


it, 
Dy 
ar 


be Ki 


* all the reſt of the world. And this was the rea- 

' 'hy I ſaid ſhe may be firit atked and laſt married. 
it! . Nay, k can't tell how matters are as to that. 
os . Vil affure you, Sir, fhe will know how it is as 
af lat, before ſhe engages. - "77 


Nay, let her alone to that part, that's none 
bulineſs. 
ere he was touched a Tiers, and reſſected back 


bo Limicll; 01 why do L ſay i it is none of my = 
$? Whoſe buſineſs is it, if it is not mine ?] 


”, N 
1y iy But, Sir, when yon know her mind in that 
24 = may prevent your receiving any diſappoint · 

| mY d n her venturing to diſoblige you, in 
are — hat you may propoſe to her. oe 
= no; I dare ſay ſhe won't refuſe him; he 
15 | Ieh a fool neither. 
ne bear Sir, then l hope you know he i is a ſober 


religious gentleman. 


ure Fa. I know nothing to ae | COON my dear; FE 
4 foppoſe he. is. 1 583 
ah 54. But, Sir, it makes me anxious abaati it, be- 


» 
+. 
7 


1 3 you laid 1 now, you could not n 1 
N £ B n as 
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you will inquire farther into it before you take any 
farther ſteps about it. : 

Fa. Why, child, as to that; I dare ſay; the need 
not be concerned. He is ſo good a humoured- man, 
Ye will never croſs her in ſmall matters, eſpecially in 
religions things. Child, do you think any gentle- 
man can be angry, that his wife is ſober and religi- 
ous? To be ſure, the may be as religious as ſhe will, 


Da. O dear Sir, my lifter can never be latiched 
ſo, fure. 


Che obſerves his daughter concerned at it, ad 
that tears flood in her eyes.) 


Fa. Child, what's the matter? What makes you 
ſo concerned about it? 

Da. It is a ſad lite, Sir, for a woman to have no 
help from her huſband in things that are good, but 
only to hare liberty for herſelf to be as good as 
ſhe will, or rather as good as ſhe can. By the ſame 
rule, ſhe may be as bad as ſhe will; and it may be, 
he will like her ne'er the better for one, nor. the 

worſe for t'other. 


Fa. Well, he is a fine gentleman, and profe ſſes af 


great affection for her. 


Da. Before he has ſeen her, it may be, or knows | 


any thing of her, | 
Fa. No, no, he has ſeen 5 but he bas neven 
been in her company I know. 


Da. So that 1 find he cares not what the i is; "he | 


nn by her outſide only. 
Fa. He takes all the reſt upon truſt, 
Da. But my ſiſter won't take him ſo, I can tel lm 
War:: Nen 
Fa. 1 ſal take it very in from boy: if the fi ghis 


4 


him ; for I aſſure you he is not to be fisbed, __ 


bas very near 2000 l. a- year eſtate. | 7 


Da. But I am ſure, if he is not a religious many 1 


» Aa_< 
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ſhe will flight him for all that; my meaning is, 
ſhe will never have him 1 ſuppoſe the will not be 


boy + rude to him, 
Fa. If ſhe does refuſe him, ſhe and I ſhall quarrel, 


A affure you, and that. very much. * 
in 

* Da. I hope you won't, Sir: you will give her 
gi- Jeave to chuſe to her own liking. It is for her life, 


if and ſhe muſt bear the diſcomfort of it; no body 
a4 can bear it for her. Beſides, Sir, you know lbe was 
very religiouſly inſtructed by my mother. 

f Fa. Ay, ay; your mother was a good woman. 
ind Da. And you know, Sir, I ſuppoſe, what advice 

my mother gave her upon her death-bed, viz. © Ne- 
« ver to marry a man that was not religious, what- 
* -ever other advantages might offer with him,” 

Fa. And did ſhe not give you the fame advice "2 
oo, my dear? a 
Da. Yes, to be ſure, and all of us. | 
Fa. Well; and yet you heard what your adler 
id juſt now, viz. That the would not trouble her- 
about it, ſo there was but a good eſtate. 
Da, But 1 hope my ſiſter would none better, 
he came to the queſtion. 
a. Why, child, would you refuſe fucks. A gentle 
and ſuch a ſettlement as chis is, that offers now 
dur ſiſter, for ſuch a nicety as that? . 
Y. It will. be time enough. Sir, for me to an- 
RS that queſtion, when I am offered ſuch a one; 
no danger of me yet. | 
I hope you would be wiſer. - | 
' = - | hope, Sir, I ſhould act as becomes me. 
e caſe is not mine now; if it was, [ 
ld not have begun the diſcourſe. 

Fa, Well, but did your mother give you ſuch ad- 
vice; child, hea {he was ill? 

Da. Tes, Sir; and more than advice: for ſhe 


| old us, ſhe would leaye it as an injuncion upon us, 
B 3 


4 „ *. - 
oo —— — „ — - 
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as far as her dying wunde could have any infus 
ence to ablige us 

Fa. Very well; that is as much as to toy, ſhe 
had found the 1 inconvenience of it herſelf. 


[Here his conſcience touched him again, though 
but ſlightly, and he fetched a figh, and ſaid ſoftly, 
If ſhe did, it was nothing but what ſhe. had too much 
reaſon to do; for ſhe lived but an uncomfortable 
life with me on that very. account. : 


Da. Nay, indeed, dear father, we never put any 


Juch conſtruction upon it. | 
Fa. And ſo, my dear, you think your 6 ſter will 
not like this gentleman, do you? 

Da. Indeed, Sir, I cannot tell, till 1 a what 
kind of gentleman he is ;. no, nor then neither. 
For how can I tell what my ſiſter will like, or how 
her fancy may lead her to act againſt her judgment, 
if ſhe ſhould like him very well upon ſeeing him? 

Fa. But you believe ſhe won't? | 
g Da. If he is not a very ſober religious man, I do 
think ſhe won't, If ſhe does, the muſt break in 
upon the molt ſolemn reſolution that ſhe is able 
to make. E 
Fa. Why, will nothing ſerve her but a aint ? 
Alas, where does ſhe think to find him? What f 
would ſhe marry a biſhop ? 

Da. Nay, Sir, if ſhe ſhould, ſhe is not ſure ſhe 
ſhould not be diſappointed, Miniſters are but men. 
Fa. No, indeed, child; nor always the beſt of 
men neither. 

Da. But, Sir, where herd is a profeſſion of re- 
ligion, there is ſome likelihood of finding the truth 
of it; but where there is no profeſſion, there it can- 
not be. Now, tho” we are not obliged, to be ſure, 
our huſbands ſhould be ſaints, yet I believe we ought |} ; 
to be ſatiffied that they are not Athieſts. Theres ; 
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flue a great deal of difference, Sir, betybrn in end 


religion, and an enemy. 

ſhe Fa. Well, well; the girls of this age do not hah 
trouble themſelves about religion. They generally 
Jet it alone, till they ſre what n their ee 
are of. | 
Da. Dear father, . hope. your girls/a are not of 
hat ſort. 
Fa. My daughters are like other folks daughters, 
believe.' I hope they are not worſe. 
Da. But, Sir, if that were true, then there wanld 
be the |more reaſon to take care that they ſhould 

religious huſbands, elſe they . ant no 
Mon at all. ö 
But how ſhall you know ite 
We mult endeavour to be ſatisfied as well 
an. If we are deceived, it may be our un- 
els, but willnot be our fault; but if we negle& 
ion, it may be a double miſery, by 1 its ns 
row, and our fin too. 
ell child, 1 hope this gentleman will pleads 
der as well as he does me; and I would not 
er ſtand in her own light. If he' is not fo 

now, it may come after wards. The man 
r, well-bred, ingenious gentleman,” | 
can fay nothing to it, Sir, unleſs I knew 
pnly take notice of the principle, Sir, on 
by iter goes; and by which 1 am ſure ſhe 
this matter, that you may not be diſap- 
nd reſent it: for I know ſhe will not 80 


I warrant you. I intend to talk with het 
don't doubt but ſhe will like him very well. 


[Two or three days after. this diſcourſe, the fa- 
ther brings home this young gentleman to dinner; 
and after dinner he takes occaſion to talk with his 
daughter, and to tell her, that this was the gentleman 


— 
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that he had told her of, that intended to court her; 
and that he expected the would think of the ching, 
and receive him as her own' inclinations and his mere 
ſhould direct. 

The gentleman did not Aubert much with bes 
by herſelf that time, having no deſign to begin 
cloſely at the firſt interview. However, he had the 
opportunity of walking two or three turns with her 


in a green walk in the garden; and when he took 


his leave, told her, he refulvid: to wait on het 
again; to whith ſhe made him no anſwer for that 
time. 

The next evening he came again; and after that 
foe ſeveral evenings together: when having made 
her acquainted with his defign, and laid cloſe ſiege 


to her for ſome time, ſhe found nothing to objeck 


againſt him; for he was indeed a moſt agreeable 
perſon; and her father prefling her to it on the other 


hand, and letting her know what honourable pro- 
poſals he had made her, and how he had fingled her 


out from all her fiſters, as the object of his choice, 
ſhe began inſenſibly to ind her 2 very 
ſtrongly biaſſed in his favour. 

All this while the could make no diſcovery of 
any thing about religion in him; nor ſo much, as 


whether he was well inclined, or perfectly deſtitute. 


The reſpect he ſhewed her, and the diſtance ſhe 
kept him at, permitted him not to uſe any looſe ex- 
preſſions, that might give her any light into his 
principles; and, as he afterwards: : confeſſed, he 
found her ſo nice in things of that kind, that the 
leaft diſlocated word would have given her an of- 
fence; and therefore he kept upon his guard a great 


while, till at length, when they became more inti- 


mate, he abated his uſual caution. 


By dis time, as ſhe confeſſed to her ſiſter, ſhe did 
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not only like him, but really loved bim; and having 
nothing to object againſt him, had given him reaſon 
to ſee, that ſhe deſigned to have him. But ſhe way 
under x great concern how to know what he was ay 
o religion; and terribly, afraid leſt | ſhe ſhould; give 
er affections ſuch a looſe, that though the ſhould 
Edcceived in the main point, ſhe-thould not be able 
baſter herſelf, ſo much as to go back. As the 
ung very ſeriouſly upon this, one morning 


chamber, her eldeſt ſiſter came in to her, and 
the following diſcourſe with her.] 


Si. Silter ! ho- V ſtands the world with you 


ade 


ege . Never worſe, filter. ' If you do not uy 
ject | 1 Ne 
ble What's the matter? 


„ Why, if L haye this. man, I ſhall be the 
leſt ereature alive. | 

Si. How ſo? h 
18. ! there's nothing of religion in him. 

Are you ſure there is not? 

*. No, Jam not ſure; but we have con- 
is month now, and 1 never heard one word 
come out of his mouth. And if I ſpeak a 


5 


42 


te. turns it off, and does it fo cleverly, that 
ſe at in another word for my life. 

ex- I. I warrant Jou, I would lind it out if it 
his _—_ 


| You could not, I am ſure, 
.--- 85 Why, I would aſk him point blank, what 
religion he was of?” © 

cat Yeo. Si. Why, fo I did, and he laughed at me, 
1 and ſaid, O child; T am a mighty 325 Chriſtian. 

70 Eid. Fi. 4 ſhould have toll b 1 | Was afraid he 1 
lid wan = * 1 


Te. Si. Why, raid idk too, in the very word, | 


- 
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and Mill he put me eff, Another time L aſked him, . E 
if he was not a Papiſt? Immediately he fell a-crof- othe 
fing himſelf all over; and made himſelf, and me too, n 


ſo merry at it, that though I was really troubled rily 
about it, I could not for my life get the leaſt ſerious heig 


thing out of him. que! 
Eid. Si. Why, you ad let it go on a little far- Way 
ther, till you are more intimate; and till you come E 
to talk of your way of living, the affairs of his fa- triff 
mily and houſe, and the like. gue 
Yo. Si Really, filter, Fam afraid to go on any Jon 
Farther; for, 1 muſt confeſs, I begin to have a : 
An 


ſtrange kindneſs for him : And if 1 go any farther, 
I may love him better, till my affection may be a ſnare ho 5 
to me, and I may be prevailed with to take him, 
without farther inquiry, which I ſhall have no peace 
in. 
ElJ. Si. What will you do then? % 
Yo. Si. I know not what to do. I wilh you 
would try what you can make of him, You are free 
enough with him to talk any thing of that kind, ſure. 
Ed. Si. I can be free enough; but that won't 
do it. If he is too cunning for you, he will eaſily 
be too cunning for me. 
To. Si, Why, do 407 think then that it is a 
diſguiſe? | 
| Bid Si. What elſe can it be? Do yon think 
he guards himſelf ſo ſtrictly againlt all your a | 
| for nothing? 
% Ta. $6,141 thought ſo, 1 ſhould i inquire no far- 
ther; it would be a plain diſcovery to me. 
Ela. Si. Why ſo? 
Te. Sh. Why, if he was a ſerious religious per- 
lan, he would have no reaſon or occaſion to conceaTl 
7 If he endeavonrs to hide himſelf, it is for ſome- 
1 thing that he would not have known; and then 1 
© necd not aſk any more aſter it, | | 


ol 
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m, Ed. Si. No doubt of, it; you cannot think he] 


01. other. 

00, Yo. Se. But ed I dawn otherwile : I #2 

led. ] rily believe it is all mere nature, and nothing but the 

us height of good humour; for | have never put the 
queition downright to hic, but in a kind of Jetting 

Ar- Way. 13 

me E14. Si. But why don't you then ? Why do you | 

fa. trifle and dally fo long with a thing of ſuch. conſe- 
quence? You an't airaid of diſobliging him, are 


ny || you? 
Yo. Si. No, indeed; I am more afraid that his 


2 
er, || anfver will diſoblige me. 
ire MN £/d. Si. Well, well; you had better have it diſ- 


rſed now than heretics. I would not be bucky 
zeak plain to him. 

Ky If I talk never fo plain, he will not give 
"1. aſwer. He is ſo merry, I cannot bring 
on FR jk. Ft beg you will ſee if you can break in 


* J. Come, I'4l tell you what I will do, 
u de better a great deal than my talkin 
TR by myſelf. You know we thall walk al 


Le 


a while after ſupper; I'll begin it before 
d you way ſpeak or not ſpeak, take it in Jeſt 
earneſt, as you find it proper. 

Do then; I think that will be very well. 


e next evening the two ſiſters and this young 

an walking in the garden, as was uſual aſt 

| and talking of ſeveral indifferent things, a 
brings the eldeſt ſiſter a letter, which made 
ie op iu their walk. She opened it, and 
—_ it; and he finding her colour change a hutle 
* reading. ſept up to her; ſays he, What's the 
er, ſiſter? (for he always called her ſiſter), you 
no bad news, 1 hope? T ruly, ſays ſhe, one wy | 


PE = 


» 
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| it is ud bad news, and another way it is. And turn- 
I ing to her ſiſter, ſhe ſays, Sir James is dead. He 


was a little eoncevund to hear ſome of the family 
was dead, leſt it ſhould grieve his miſtreſs. But ſhe, 
without any appearance of trouble, returned, Well, 
Gfice it is the diſpoſal of Providence, I am not griev- 
ed; for my aunt is delivered from one of the worſt 
god hv{bands, that ever a ſober woman had. He 
took hold of that word preſently, and ſtill directing 
his ſpeech to ber filter, ſaid, Work good huſband! 
what a myſtery is that? Why truly, ſays the filter, 
the thing is 100 true, Sir James was à very good 
huſband in his humour, and in ſeveral other things: 


but #5 Lady had a dreadful life with kim. Why, 


fas he, that may be very true; a man may be a 


very good huſband in ove thing, and be very unkind 


in another; it is owing much to the diſagreement of 


dempers. The young lady's filt:r was diſappointed 
in his anſwer; for the expected be would have in- 
quired. into the particulars; but he put it off, as a 


thing that did not concern him mach. At N | 


the- younger ſiſter looked at her, and Holled: which 
Was as much as to'tell her, that ſhe had foand now, 


that Wliat ſhe had told her was true; viz. that ſhe. 


would not fee it eaſy to break in upon him. She 
took the hint, and reſolved to try the beſt of herſkill, 


and found it ſoon anſwered her end: ſo ſhe return- 


ed to him yery ſmartly, No, no, Sir, ſays the, it 
was not from a diſagreement of tempers in this caſe; 


it is much worſe; it was diſagreement of principles; 
for the gentleman was of a very good temper, I af. 


ſure you. Then if he had a good wiſe, returns he, 
he ſhould have made it his firſt principle to be obli- 
ging and good tempered to his wife. Alas! Jays 
the lady, he had no religion, and ſhe is the molt pious 
religious lady in the world. It may be Then, ſays 


he, ſhe had enough for her and her huſband tod. 


2 
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Her being religions, ſaid ſhe, made his want of it 
le an inſufferable burden to her. Then ſhe: was to 
y blame, ſays he; for what need ſhe have been uneaſy 
e, || at that? Not uneaſy! ſays ſhe. How is it poſſible a 
i, religious woman can live comfortably with an irre- 
[> ligious profane huſband! O, very well, ſays he a- 
ſt gain. What ſignifies it to a woman, whether her 
ſe || huſband have any religion or no? I have better 
g | thoughts of you, ſays the, than to believe you ſpeak 
1 as you think, or that you would be underſtood ſo. 
6 Her ſiſter had liſtened very attentively to all this, 
d and was ſenſibly affected with it; but ſaid nothing 
* till now, when fhe turned upon her ſiſter: Why, 
y. ſiſter, ſaid ſhe; ſhould you think ſo? 1 hope Mr 
a | ſays nothing but what he is very ſincere in. Do 
d | you think he has not his religion to chuſe as well as 
of other. young gentlemen ? Madam, ſays he, how 
d | ſhould I chuſe my religion, that have not choſen a 
a= | wife? Then you are — chuſing you a wife firſt, 
A ſays his miſtreſs, and your religion afterwards? 
h "= Why, Madam, ſays he, don't all the gentlemen in 
h England do ſo too? I don't know what they do, 
x, fays the, hut I know what they ought to do 
ne. She was now too well ſatisfied of hat ſhe feared 
1e before, and her mind was fo oppreſs'd with it, that 
It, ſhe was not able to hold; but making an excuſe to 


u- take her ſiſler's letter, and go in and tell her father 
it the news of the death of his brother in- law, ſhe left 
e; her ſiſter to walk with her lover, and went up into 
83 her chamber, and locking herſelf. in, ſhe gave vent 
i to her paſſions, by crying vehemently a great while. 


e, When ſhe had recovered herſelf, and conſidered that 
li- ſhe was obliged in civility to go down again, ſhe eom- 


ys poſed her thoughts, and kneeling down, prayed to 
us God to fortify her ſoul in the reſolution ſhe hac 
ys always taken, never to join herſelf to any man that 


did not acknowledge God, and profeſs to fear and 
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ſerve _ and, in thiy Echper, Mort an ron 


him a 
She . Wich bim after that — hows in hs 
evening, as uſual ; but he obſerved ſhe was not eaſy 


nor free: at length the told him, that upon this oc- 


caſion of a relation being dead, it was proper for the 


family, and decent to their father, that they ſhould 


make ſome little alteration in their conduct, and de- 


fired he would not take it ill, that ſhe ritired from 


him ſooner than the uſed to do. This he could not 


object againſt ; and accordingly took his leave, be- 


lieving that her uneaſineſs was nothing but the bu- 
ſineſs of her annt's being a widow ; which, though, 

as ſhe ſaid, ſhe was not much concerned for, yet fe- 
veral things about it might take_up her thoughts, 


| Jo as to make her not ſo perfealy eaſy, or ſo goo 


company as ſhe-was before. 

But he was quite out in his gueſs; for her unea- 
ſineſs was of another kind, and the had nothing now 
_ upon her mind, but how ſhe ſhould diſcharge her- 

f entirely of his importunities, and yet without 
being rude and uncivil to him, and without diſo- 
bliging her father; for ſhe was firmly reſolved in 
her mind never to ſee him more. 

When ſhe had thus taken her leave of * ſhe 


went up into her chamber, ſending her maid to de- 


ſire her ſiſter to come up; and ordering the ſervant 
to excuſe her to her father for not coming to I 
for ſhe was indiſpoſed. 


As ſoon as her ſiſter eame into ber ch 3 ſne ran 


to her in the greateſt paſſion maginable, and throw- 


ing her arms about her neck, O filter, ſays ſhe, help 


me bat out of this wretched buſineſs, and I'll never 


come into the like as long as I live. She ſaid no 


more, but hung about * crying Wee a great 
while. ] 


Si. What can I do for you, child? You know ri 
do any * [ can, . 


; 1. 4 * = 


} ; 


no more. 
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Yo. Si. Don't you ſee how it is now? Was I not 
right in my ſuſpicion? 

Si. I am afraid you are: I don't know what to 
fay to it. 

Vo. Si. Say to it! 1 would not marry him if he 
was Lord High Treaſurer of Britain. 

S.. What will you do then? How will you pot | 
hin off? 

Yo. Si. Put kim off! let him put himſelf off, an 
he will; I have no more to ſay to him. 

Si. Nay, you muſt have more to oy to him, you 
mult tell him fo. 

To. Si. Not I; Tl never fee him more. 1609 

Si. Child, you muſt not be rude to bin you 
don t want manners. 

To. 51. þ wonld not be rude to him, haue 51 
want your help ſor. 


Si. What can l do in it? I cannot go Joon to al 


bim, when he comes, and tell him you will ſee him 
You cannot deſire me to carry ſuch a 
meſſage. 

To Si. No, that's true, J can't; 1 know not what | 
to do, not l. 

- $4. Shall I ſpeak to my father to do it. 

Yo. Si. I think my father is the fitteſt to give him 
his anſwer. He brought SR * on, and I think 
he ſhould ptit him off. 

Si. But he will be in fuch a rage, [ hardly dare 
ſpeak of it to him. 

To. $i Dear ſiſter, he won't be an with you, 
his anger will be all at me. wid l 

Si. You know, ſiſter, my fade iofirmity, that if 
he is angry with any body, he is angry with every 
voz; | + Hobo be'll nſe me very ill if I break it tochim. 

To Si, What ſhall I do then? 'n be gone, if * 
never come home 1 while I lite. : 
C2 | 
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92 ST. No, no, you ſhan' t be gone; whither will ow 
O 


To. Si. 1 beg of you, ſiſter, ſpeak to my father 
bour * 1 


Si. What ſhall I ſay ih he calls for you?. will Sou 


come down? + * | tor 
Jo SI. If I muſt, 155 but keep it off if you can. 


[The eldeſt daughter 25 down. to her father, a 


little before ſupper; and as ſoon. as he law 55 he 
began the diſcourſe. ] 


2 Child, what's the matter ah your fiter?. Her 
maid tells me the is not well: Have you ſeen her? 
Da. Les, Sir; I came juſt trom ah. the is not 
very well. 

Fa. What ails her? Ste ſmuſt not be ſick now, 
whatever {he does. Why, it is eminous to be ſick 
when ſhe is a - wooing. 

Da. L believe ſhe is ſicker of that them of any thing 
elſe, Sir; it ſhe was delivered from her geutlennen 
me would be well enough. 

Fu. What do you mean! Why, I intend they ſhall 
be married the week after next. The writings- are 


a· drawing, and {deſigned by and by to have given 
ther a — 
clothes. 


rec pounds towards buying her wedding- 
Da. her | 
chan 
. Fa. 


The rer riſes up in 2 Io . and walks 
| about the room. J | | 


4 adjourn thar a white, Sirz the has 
* ine 


d her mind! What do you mean? > 


Da. Dear father, do not be angry with! me; it ei 


for L:ſee-it will put you in a paſſion. But why ſhould 
you be in a paſſion with me? +; 409 T9698 


no'buſineſs of mine. I had rather ſay no more of ic, 


fi 
e 
3 
t 
r 
1 


2 Not in a paſſion! who can but being paſſion | 
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with all of you? Chang'd her mind, ſay you f Ay. 


and ll change my mind too. Fl never give her 4 
a no, not a ne to any other man; 3 that 


N promiſe her. 


Da. 1 dare ſay, Sir, ſhe has no other man in ber 
view. N 


Fa. What does ſhe mean then! Is ſhe mad 16 


ruin herſelf thus, and ſtand in her own light? Does 


ſhe ever expect to have ſuch another offer? 
Da. No, I believe not, Sir; nor does the defire it. 
Fa. No, nor ever ſhall. vn marry again, as old 

as I am, and give away what I have to ſtrangers, 

before I'll give it to children that ſhall treat me thus. 
Da. Will pn Sir, the innocent with the 

uilty? | 
6 Fa. Why, you ure an Fully, for 8 know; 


what do you come with ſuch a ſtory, for? Where is : 


The ? call her down, 


Da. Sir, ſhe is very 3 indiſpoſed. 11 you 


would pleaſe to let her alone till to-morrow, ſhe ay 7 


be better able to ſpeak for herſelf, and you may got 
be ſo much in a paſſion Wh her. 
Fa. Well, let her alot till morning then; I fup- 
poſe (be']! change her mind again by that time. 
Da. I am ſorry, Sir, to ſee you take it ſo ill of 
her; but 1 dare fay the will be the ſame to- N 
and as long as ſhe lives. 
Fa. Well, then I'll be of the ſame mind too to» 


mor row, 


[The eldeſt ſiſter went vp, after upper, to het 
ſiſter's chamber, who waited for her, impatient 
enough. As ſoon as ſhe came, the gave her ſiſtet 


an account of what diſcourſe ſhe had had with her fa« 
ther, and how angry he was; which, though it ter- 


rified and afflited her very "much, yet it did not 


* 


move her at 77 to ater her reſolutions; and ue en- 


3 


v * * une. CE 1 i 10 8 1 
- 


—_ - 


Io; a. * 
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ceavoured,. as well as ſhe could, to furniſh: herſelf 
with anſwers to give her father when he ſhould begin 
with her. But whether it was, that her father was 
impatient to hear what ſhe had to ſay, or that ſhe 
believing he would not meddle with it till morning, 
came unwarily in his way, is not material; but hap- 

pening to ſee her the ſame night, he called her in to 


1 him, and told her he wanted to ſpeak with her. 


He began very mildly with her, which a little ens 


4 couraged her; for ſhe was ſomething ſurpriſed at his 
beginning to talk, before ſhe expected it; and taking 


her by the arm, feels for her pulſe. What's the mat- 
ter with you, child? ſays her father; they told me 
you wan't well; I think your pulſe beats very true. ] 


Da. I am better, Sir, now: but I was very much. 
out of order. 


Fa. Onlya little in tore, my dear; that's all, I hope. 
Da. No indeed, Sir, the contrary to an extreme, 


N 28 I ſuppoſe my ſiſter has told you. 


Fa. Lour fiſter, child! I can lay no ſtreſs on any 


dle ſhe faid: I eannot "oY whether ſhe was in jelt Bl 
or in earneſt. 


Da. Sir, I am very ſorry that what ſhe ſaid ĩs diſ- 
obliging, and more, that it ſhonld put yon into a 


pafſion: I hope, when you conſider of it, you will 
be of the fame mind with me. 


Fa. What do you mean, child, by the ſame mind? 
J have recommended a gentleman to you, whom you 


can have no objection againſt, and his eſtate is double 


to what you can expe&: You told me yourſelf that 
you had no objection againſt his perſon, and he has 
made you his choice, and is in love with you above 
all your fiſters; what can you deſire more? 

Da. All that you ſay, Sir, is true; and for: bis 
perſon and eſtate, they are both better than [ . 
to expect. But. 


Fa, But what? Prithee, child, don't bring any of 1 


- 
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ſelf your canting ſeruples to me, I'll hear none of your 
gin  buts— 


was Da. It was my fea * you would be in a paſſion, 

ſhe Sir, and would not hear me. [ $he-cries. 
ing, Fa. What father can bear to be ſo treated, and 
ap» not be in a paſſion?ꝰ What would you have me hear? 
n to Da. Sir, I would EPs you hear the E why 


1 cannot comply. 

Fa. It is enough to me to bene you cannot. The 
reaſons I have for the match are good. Lou ac- 
knowledge the gentleman is agreeable; you cannot 
ay that you cannot love him, and I am ſure then 
ou cannot give a good reaſon againſt it; and there- 
dre I expe& you go on with it: 1 have appointed 
week after next for your wedding; and here, 
IN e's ſome money to buy you clothes. 

N Holde out a bank-bill to her. 
Da. Sir, I beg you will not take it ill that I can- 
fot do it. [She pulls back her hand from the bill. 


> fool with me any longer. 2 of 
[Here the father being in a great paſſion, her 


er, who was in pain for her, hearing him loud, 
Ime in, which greatly encouraged her; and ſhe 
ke, though very reſpectfully, to her father, yet 
þ great plainneſs.] 


. Sir, this ſeems to be a hardſhip that never 
Vas pot upon any one before. If I was going to 
marry one you did not like, it Was no doubt in your 
power to command me not to do it; but I cannat 
hink you ought to command me to marry any man 
inſt my will. 

a. I haye a great many reaſons, why I ought to 
expect your compliance in this; and you know my 
reaſons are good. 


ove KY 


— 


et D. You cannot then but think, Sir, that ] have 


Fe. What do you mean? I adviſe you not to play 4 


— 
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ſome ireaſons againſt it, or I ſhould comply with my 


father; for I never diſobey'd you before; and why 
ſhould not my reaſons be heard? 
Fa. 1 know you can have no reaſons that are 


ſufficient. 


Da. Will you pleaſe to let any one elſe be Judge 
of that for me? 

Fa. I'll have no arbitrators between n me and my 
children. | 
Da. I cannot help myſelf in that. > 

Fa. My difpute with you is ſhort; Will you have 
this gentleman, or no? 

Da. If it was not to my father, I ſhould give a 
different anſwer : but I defice to ſay nothing chat 
may diſpleaſe you. 

Fa. | can't be diſpleaſed with words fo much as 1 


am by actions. The gentleman bas made his way 
throngh every thing, made propoſals too great for 
„ any father to refuſe: You have entertained him, 
>, ſhewed him a great deal of reſpect, and now to treat 
bim thus, and your father thus, it is intolerable. 


Da. When the gentleman and you treated of this 


| matter, it was without me; 1 had no knowledge of 


it; neither was it my part to be concerned. 
Fa. Well, I know that. 

Da. After you were agreed, you bring him to 
me; I ſuppoſe this to be that I might converſe with 


him, and ſee if 1 liked to make him my choice: If 


this was not the caſe, you might as well, by your 
command, have ordered me to marry him the firſt 
day as now. 

Fa. Well, what do you make of all this? 


Da. Upon frequent viſits made me, I found no— 


thing diſagreeable in him, and ſhewed him as much 
reſpect as was my part. I hope I have not thewed 
him more than became me. | 
Fa. Yes, truly, if you reſolve not to have bim. 


9 
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Da. Let him reproach me with that if he can. 

Fa. Why ſhould you have entertained him at al, 
if you:veſolved not to have him | 

'Da. 1 did not for ſome time reſoloe; not the 
him, till I diſcovered him farther; and it was your 
command that put me firſt upon the trial, and. my 
reaſons againſt it now are good, if you pleaſe to 
hear them, patiently; but 1'll rather bear all you 
pleaſe to bay on me, than put you into a paſſion 
at me. 
1 Aae no reaſons 80 we EE ; , anſwer 
me the queltion in ſhort, Whether yo "will have 
him or no? It will raiſe my paſſion ſel: + than Jour 
impertinent reaſons, . 4 

Da. If it muſt be ſo, Sir, mithoat hearing any 
reaſons, then my anſwer is, No, never while | live; 
and I leave my reaſons ſor it to him tha kale 
righteous judgment. 

Fa. Then from this time forward you are no Te; 
lation of mine, any mare than my cookmaid, + 


[The young lady was too full to ſay any more, 
and went out of the room while he was py. * 


Ela. Da. Dear father, do not Tay ſo. 

Fa. Nay, it is no matter whether ſhe heard me 
or no; I'll keep my promiſe with her. 

Eid. Da. 1 hope you won't, Sir; it may be my 
ſiſter may be better adviſed, or you may be farther 
ſatisfied of her reaſons. | 

Fa. I know her-reafons well enough. He is nor 
hypocrite enough for her, I ſuppoſe; if a fawning 
ſmooth-tongued fellow would come and talk ſerip- 
ture to her, ſhe would take him preſently... She 
does not know what religion is. 

Ed. Da. Sir, if that were true, ſhe. would have 
ſtronger reaſons for, deſiring a religious huſband, 
than the may have now; that ſhe might have a kind 


0 


/ 


— 
* * * 
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; 
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inſtructor to aſſiſt her. We have all need of helps eve 
that way at leaſt. We need no profane huſbands mo 


to keep us back; a Yves EI huſband . mo 
ade ſnare. In 2 2 at | 


[This was-a night of paſſion, and lietle o was « foi % 
all the evening by the father but to make work for 
repentance, He was fo provoked at his daughter, ma 
that he made terrible reſoſutions againſt her, that he 
would never give her a farthing ; that he would I} vel 
turn her out of doors; that ſhe ſhould go to ſer- 
vice; that he would make his will, and whatever he | 
left to the reſt of his children, it ſhould be upon thi 
condition, that they ſhould never relieve her, nor da 
own her, nor call her ſiſter, and that if they did, 

Wat they had ſhould go to his eldeſt ſon, and the like, to 

He was ſo diſturbed, that he got but little deep an 
al night; and in the morning he was obliged te go 
out of town early to his ſiſter's, about forty miles m 
off, whoſe huſband was juſt dead; fo that he did 

not ſee his youngeſt daughter any more before lie I ju 
4 went: but juſt.as he was Repping into his chariot, | L 
Rl & called his eldeſt daughter to hin: What, ſays he, 
„ child, is to be done in this affair while I am gone? 
She won't be ſo rude to turn him off while I am of at 
Away, will ſhe? Indeed, Sir, fays the daughter, I C« 
am perplexed about it; 1 know not how it Fil be | n 
managed; but ! believe ſhe will ſee bim no more. 
| Not fee him! ſays the father; that is the unman- e. 
| nerlieſt thing in the world: Hure ſhe won't be ſo 


Tude to him; ſhe might give me the opportunit h 
to put an end to it Wee Pray tell 19 8 7 
expect it, and I aſſure vou, if the refuſes to ſee hin n 
till my return, PM never fee her more as long b 
As L live. r 


In this temper m0 father went away: the eldeſt 
ren poor lady, had her heart full with ſuch a | c 
meſſage, and ſcarce knew how to deliver it: how- 
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ever, upon talking farther with her ſiſter the ſame 
morning, and finding her inflexible, and perhaps 
more ſtiff than ſhe thought ſhe needed to be, ſhe did 
at laſt deliver it. Their min was ſhort, but ef- 
fectual, as follows:: 


EId. Si. Dear ſiſter, what will you do i in this 
matter? ? My father is gone. 

Yo. Si. What can I do? I think my father i is 
very unkind to me. 

Eld. Si. My father is paſſionate, you know. | 

Yo. Si. But not to hear me, not to als my reaſons, 
this is very hard! Do any fathers marry theic 
daughters by force? 

Eld Si. Why, I'll tell you what my ſather ſays 
to that; he ſays he knows your reaſons beſorFaang, 
and be thinks them of no weight. 

Ye. Si. Dear filter, do you think them of no mo- 
ments... 

Eid. $i. *Tis hard for a daughter to make herſelf 
judge between her father and the reſt of his children: 
L am ſorry. you are ſo hard puſh'd at. | 

Yo. Si. What would you do in my caſe? , 


Ed. Si. Indeed that's hard to ſay too; I would * 1 


act as my conſcience ſhould tell me was my duty; [ 
confeſs, there is a n force in a father” N 
mand. 
To. Si. No father can command counter to God's 
command. 15 
K1d. Si. That's true, r "Ip but conſider, child, 
how far God's command lies on you here; 1 know 
your, text, * Be not unequally yoked;“ and 1 re- 
member my dear mother's words, that this cannot 
be underſtood of any thing but a rehgroun perſon 
f with a profane. | 
Yo. Well, Siſter ; and you. remember the 
ha) ike gave us, and the promiſe we made her: 
2 
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lock upon theſe things to be very binding in nan 
lelves, and very ſacred engagements. 

Ed. Si. They are binding indeed to: what is our 
duty at the ſame time, and they add force to it; 0+ 
therwiſe the caſe would differ. | 

. Yo. Si. Juſt ſo I naderſtand it; and Iam ſare, 

zafon, experience, and the nature of the thing join 
with. it: what, a ,wretched houſe muſt there be, 
whether it he the wan or the woman's caſe, where 
one is a Chriſtian, and the other an infidel ; one de- 
vout, the other profane : one. pious and religious, 
and the other knowing or valuing nothing that is 
ſerious? What helps to Heaven are ſuch to one an- 
other! For my part, I need no wicked diſcourage- 
ments to pull me back in my duty, no ill examples 
to allure me to folly; I want all the aſſiſtance Pol: 
ſible the other way. 

E14.Si. You preach like an oracle, child: 1 can». 

not oppoſe one word you ſay: but what muſt you 
do? you heard what ſad raſh reſolutions my. father. 
made. 
9. Si. No, I did not hear them; and I am glad 
I did not: but as I am ſire 1 am right, I mult do 
mx duty, and truſt Providence: if my father does 
not do the duty of his relation to me, II Pray to 
God to forgive him. | 

Ed. Si. Well, but what will you do with Mr — ? 
V. Sz. I have no thought about him now, 1 am 

pretty well, over it. | 

Ela. Si. But you muſt not be rude to bim, even 
upon my father's account. 


To. Si. Nay, I would not be rude to him fe bie 


own ſake, for 1 have no quarrel at him. 


him? 


„e. $7. See him! 1 would not venture to ſee him 


upon any account. 8 


Eld. Si. How will you avoid it if you do not ſee 


re 
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Eid. Si. Child, what do you call venture! you 
are undone, if you don'# ſe» um. 

Yo. Si. I dare not truſt myſolf to fe him; I am 
pretty well over it now; but if J ſee him again, I 
know not what influence ay own weakneſs may 
have upon my reſojution: for { ault own to you, 
ſiſter, I have no averſion to bim. | 

E!d. Si. You might as well ſay, you own you 
love him. 

Yo. Si. Well, if ! ſhould own it, perhaps it -mighe 
bear being called ſo; is it not better then, that I 
ſhould avoid the ſtruggle between conſcience and 
affection? 

EId. Si. But I have a ſtrong fancy, that you 
onght to enter into a cloſer diſcourſe with him up- 
on this matter: I think yon do not do either him or 
yourſelf juſtice elſe; for fir{t, perhaps, you may find, 
that though he talked looſely then, when he did 
not know, perhaps, whether we were in jeſt or in 
earneſt, yet if you talked ſeriouſly with him of tha 
main point yourſelf, 3 r you know our diſcourſe 
was at a diitance, and was rather -a kind of civil 
raillery than argument), you may find one of theſe 
two things will happen, viz, either he will talk ſe- 
riouſly, and let you ſee that he has a bottom of 
religious good ſentiments, which is all you ouglit 
to inſiſt upon, and would be a happy diſcovery on 

your ſide, or talk profanely, and be ſelf. convicted. 


Yo. Si. There is more weight in this, than in all TE 


you have ſaid yet; but Jean never do it. 
Eld. Si. Well, let me add to it, what I was lotli 


to tell you, and that is, what my facher ſaid juſt now 
when he went away. 


[She tells her father's words, which ages her 
reſolution.] 


To. Si. My father uſes me very hardly. 
D 
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Eid. S.. I am ſorry for it; but it is in nobbdy's 
power to help it; he would be the ſame to any of us. 

Yo. $i, What would you adviſe me to do then? 

Eid. Si. Truly, if I might adviſe you, 1 would 
have you ſee him once more. 

2. Si. To what purpoſe? 

Eid. Si. Why, if it be only to try, whether what 
he faid before was in jeſt, or in earneſt, _ 

Yo. Si. I think the diſcovery is not worth the 
compliment. 

Eid. Si. Really, I cannot ſay that. Would you 
be contented to have it true, that he is a ſober and 
gre inclined gentleman ? 

Ts. Si. Ves, with all my heart. 

-Eld. Si. Is not an eltate of near 2000 l. a. year, 


and an agreeable gentleman, very ſuitable, when it 


is joined with a good Chriſtian? : 
T. Si. I allow it all. g 
Eid. Si. Well; and you have really noͤt made 


Arial enough, to reſolve whether it be ſo or no. 


Jo. Si. So you would have me ſee him once more, 


to try if I can perſuade myſelf to be cheated? 


Eid. Si. That's unkind: would I have you td! be 
rated No, far be it from me but I would have 
you leave no room to blame yourſelf hereafter. 


To. Si. You almoſt perſuade me to Jet him come 
to-night ; but if he does, I ſhall be very 4ll-natur'd 
to him: 1 e whether I ſhall be civil to ns 


or no. 
Eld. Si. That is not my e vo may 
do it, and be very civil and obliging too, let the 


thing take a turn which way it will ; and I wiſh _ 


would try. 


5. $7. Well, 1 think I will venture then, e 


1 
8 
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DIALOGUE n. 


HE young lady, having reſolved to ſee wo 
gentleman once more, at the perſuafion of 
her ſiſter, there needed nothing to be dune but to 
fit ill till evening, when he was ſure to come. 
It ſcems ſhe had reſolved to ſend a footman to him, 
to tell him ſhe was gone out of town for two 
or three days, and ſo to prevent his coming, 
till her father ſhould tell him in general, that it 
could not be a mateh; and to make it good, ſhe had 
ordered her father's coach to be ready to carry her to 
Hampſtead, to an unele's houſe ſhe had there; but 
on this occaſion ſhe deferred it, and in the evening 
he came, as uſual, to wait on her. It would nor 
perhaps be poſhble to ſet down the particulars of 
the courtſhip of this night, there being a great deal 
of variety in it, and nobody preſent but themſelves: 
but the beſt account we have of it being from her 
own mouth, I have ſet it down as ſhe related it to 
her ſiſter in the following dialogue. 

As ſoon as the gentleman was gone, which, his 
entertainment being not much to his wind, was fo 
hours ſooner than uſual, ſhe came directly to her 
litter, who was expecting her with the utmoſt i impa- 
tience, though the did not look tor her ſo ſoon nei- 
ther as ſhe came: the following Rn will Sies 


an idea of the whole. ff 
As ſoon as ſhe came to het ſiſter, the prevented 
her thus: mou wards 


Well, ſitter, you have a nice gueſs with war Th | 
is all as you faid, and the buſineſs is now _ done 


and over. | Fry 

Si. Well, before I enter into pariHularg are 

you +4 IAIN M33 bite 57 me 
2 


4 a 


- 
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34 Si. Perfectly ſatisfied and pleaſed. 
1/7 Si. Are you pleaſed that you have ſeen him? 
3 Si Thoroughly pleaſed : I would not but have 
ſeen him again for any good. 
1 %½ Si. Is it as you expected? 475 
34 Si. Ay, ay, juſt as I expected; a true * 
man, perfectly educated, politely bred, that knows a- 
bout as much religion as a parſon's horſe; that is 
to ſay, knows the way to the church-door; bur ſcorns 
to debauch his breeding with ſuch a clumſy thing 
as religion; is more a gentleman than to trouble 
himſelf with the meanneſs of religion, and not hy- 
poxrite enough to pretend to the ſublimer parts of 
it; one that has not been long enough in this world, 
to think of the next, nor is yet come to any reſolu- 
tion about when he ſhall. 
1/7 Si. IJ am ſorry for it; I aſſure you it is not as 
J expected. 
34 Si. But it is as I expected, I affore you. | 
1/4 Si. Well, but though it is, [ believe you's are 
not ſorry you met him. 
34 Si. No, no, not at all, 1 affure you; I am 
much the better ſatisfied that 1 have now the open 
| ———— of it from his own mouth. 
Si. You ſurpriſe me; I thought he 2 had 
bre policy than fo, 
34 Si. 1 affure you; as I told you, be is no e 
crite. He is not aſhamed to be believed to be full 
as bad as he is, and made no doubt but | would . 
him the better for it. 
1 $5. That's hard another way; ey could not 
| think you were ſo too, ſure. | 
34 Si. Why, he does not think he does any hinge 


2 1-affore you; and takes it ill to we ann 
miſtaken. 


wilh you would tell me W of the hiſtory of this 


% Si. I can ſearce form all this in [why wind r 
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night's ſalutation, now it is ſo ſreſh. in your thoughts. 

3d Si. With neee but, it will be a long 
ſtory. 
1/4 Si. No matter ſor that; it will be the 8 
profitable; and, I dare ſay, not the leſs divertings !. 

3d Si. Why, after we had been together about 
half an hour, he ſeemed to recollect himſelf, and 
told me, he aſked my pardon, that he had not con- 
doled with me for the loſs of my uncle Sir James i 
told him, he need not; for the Joſs was not ſo 
great. | He replied, be thought I appeared vet 
much concerned at it laſt night, which. made bim 
withdraw ſooner than he intended. I told him 1 
was thoughtful indeed, but not ſo much about that; 
for though I believed my aunt was very! ſorry for 
his death, yet I thought ſhe had no great reaſon: 
for I was ſure the lived a very uncomfortable life 
with him. He wanted then very much to know; 
what Il was ſo: thoughtful about, if I was not trou - 
bled at the loſs of my unele. I dechned telling him; 
but-did it in a way that I intended ſhould prompt 
his curioſity,; for I defired nothing more than to 
have a fair opportunity to tell him very plainly what 
troubled me; and he ſoon gave it me. He told me, 
he took himſelf to ſo much intereſted in me now 
as to be concerned in all my griefs; and he cla 
to know if any thing. afflicted me, that he might 
bear his ſhare in it; and added ſomething ſo hand- 
ſome and ſo obliging on that head, that I muſt ac- 
knowledge it ſhook my reſolution very much; and 
L had almoſt given over my deſigu; but recovered 
myſelf again in a moment or Wo ·ꝙꝗ⁊0: z 

1 Si. Indeed you are a reſolute girl: 1 think 
what you repeat of him was very engaging. 

ad Si. I told him, it was natural for people to 
make ſadden tranſitions from other people's. cafe to 
their own, and that 5 1 that was the 

| 3 
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that made me ſo uneaſy. I knew my aunt was a 
lady of great piety and virtue, that every one knew 
to be exceeding religious and ſerious: That, on the 
other hand, Sir James was a mad, frolicſome;, merry 
fellow, that neither underſtood any religion, on 
troubled himfelf much about it, but would Bu a 
thouſand mad tricks with her, becauſe of her ſtrict 
obſervation of religious things; and that this gave 
her a conſtant uneaſinefs. He ſmiled; and faid, He 
hoped I was not afraid of him on that ſcore ; for, 
Madam, ſays he, though I pretend to no religion 
myſelf, I cannot but reſpect them that do. This 
| was the firſt, and I think a conſiderable confirmation 
| i of what we had before; was it not, ſiſter? ,9 
| _—1/ Si. J am ſorry to hear it; but VI}. tell you, 
| . however; there was one thing that wy obſerve to be 
a good foundation for religion, Nan he re- 
ſpeed them that were reli gious. Ji Ji 

34 Si. Ay, ſiſter; but we did not rad here: 1 
told him that I was | ſorry to hear him ſay he had 
no religion in him; becauſe, as perhaps I had not a 
great deal, to marry a man that had none, would 
endanger my loſing what I had, and 1 fhould rather 
have a huſband to help me on towards ere dan 
to pull me back. * 

1% Si. What could he fa to he! en 24 
24 Si. He told me, he did not doubt but 1 nk 
go to heaven without his help. He ſaid, jeſtingly, 
it was a road he had never travelled ; but I might 
be aſſured, he would not willingly pull me back, if 
he did not help me on. 

1/ Si. Well, there was — f _ honeſt in 
that too. . 

3d Si. That's true, alter; but negative religion 
is but a poor Rock to begin on. 

1/? Si. But it is better than a deſpiſer of religion: 5 


* 


2 


ſound. 


* 


you ought to have acknowled ged what good you 
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34 Si. My deſigns lay rern aim d ih a 
ſuller diſcovery, and I ſoon found ĩt. n ov 
1% Si. Well, go on then. diag a 


zd Si. I told him, what. tricks my uncle uſed is 
ſerve my aunt; how he got a book: of devotions out 
of her cloſet once, and got a long printed ſtory at 
bout ducking a ſcold paſted into it; and another 
time got the ballad of Chevy Chace bound into her 
pſalm- book; how when he knew ſhe was in her clo+ 
ſet at her devotion; he: would: bring his huntſman 
to feed the hounds juſt under her window; and how 
one time he made a fellow cry fire, and iche like ; ag 
you know, ſiſter, he played many ſuch pranks, and 
would do any thing to put her thoughts into diſor- 
der. He told me, though he was but a young ſel - 
low, and had not troubled his thoughts much about 
religion, (there was another ſtab to my affections, 
ſiſter), yet he ſaid he werbe not oO 0 male a jeſt 
of it neither. „ bla bit 

1% Si. Well, but chat. was s another word} in his fas 
vour too 2; N 
34 Si. I 0 [ was very Cath to 1 1 own, 
that he had not troubled his thoughts about reli: 
gion, and aſked; him upon hat foundation he could 
think of ſetting up a family, if that was bis, caſe? 


He told me he kept a chaplain, and jeſtingly told 


me, he was devout enough for all che nar the 
houſe. + I grew chagrin and;.dull; I told him that 


theſe things had filled me with very ſad thoughts a- 


bout marrying, and it looked very diſmal to me; but 
all could ſay, could not bring him to believe i Was. 
in earneſt. 675 7.20! 73s 142145 

1/4 Si. 1 believe bei is really: very good howeundd: 
34 Si. Ay. ſiſter, that's true; but 1 look for ſome» 
thing farther! in a Nha, or Lam reſolted vi 
have no huſband at all. 


 1/+-$5.. Well, but pray — with your r 75 
what anſwer did he make ? - 


5 
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34 Si. He laughed at me; and told me he belie- 
— marrying would make him mighty religious; 
that he REO in a wife arti, and 2 chuſe his 
elngion. | $5 
31% Si. The man was mad, fore, to open hiniel 
ſo W. 255144 

34 Si. 1 appeared then really diſtorbed; : and; 
whether he perceiw?d/ it or no, Lam ſure the tears 
. Rood in my eyes: however, I ſtruggled with my diſ- 
order, and told him I was very ſorry then that it 
was his misfortune to begin with one that could 
not be content to marry upon thoſe terms; and 
hoped when he was fully ſatisfied of the reaſon of 
ſuch «a reſolution in me, he would not take it ill, 
that I ſhould ſtay for him, till he had reſolved more 
mann upon a thing of ſo much importance. 

1% Si. That was very cunningly anſwered. 

34 Si. Then he began to think I was in earſſeſt, 
and told me, he hoped 1 would not talk ſo, becauſe 
it might be longer than he deſired to be without me. 

1% Si. That was full making the. caſe worſe; 
for it was as much as lo ſay, he neither had any re- 
15 on, nor intended to have any. | 

34 Si. I did not fail to take it ſo; wind told bim, 
we longer he was without me, it might be the bet - 
ter for him; but the longer he was without religion, 
I vas fore would be the worſe for him; ; and that 1 
wondered how a man of his ſenſe could talk ſo. 
He replied, he had rather talk of any thing elſe; 
for he found this diſcourſe did not pleaſe me. 1 
told him, he miſtook me very mueh; for though l 
confeſſed it did not pleaſe me to find him ta be what 


I hoped he was aus. that is, a perſon who preten- 


ded to no religion: yet it pleaſed me very well, that 
he had been S Ju — himſelf, as to let me know 
it, before any engagements had paſſed between us. 
* Si. If I had not OG bas bac en Was 
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never courted before, I ſhould have thought you 
had paſſed a great many ſuch encounters as theſe- 

4 Si. You know it is all new to me; but how- 
ever, | knew the thing was for my life, and that [ 
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mult ſpeak now or never; 

an end to it. 

1 / Si. I muſt on you \ were in the right. the 

] am perſuaded could not have faid half ſo much. 
za Si. Why, you han't heard the half cf it yet; 


ann 1 was reſolved to put 


J made him angry, ſerious, laugh, and 1 think n 


once I made him almoſt cry. 
. 1/7 Si am ſorry I interrupted you. Pray go. on 
Wan! what ſaid he nest? 

3d Si. He ſaid, he wondered I could ſay that no 
engagements were between us. He ſaid he was ſo 
engaged to me, as he could never go back. I an- 
ſwered, that as his engagements were from' himſelf, 
ſo they were beſt known to himſelf; but he knew 
very well F was under none to = He ſmiled 
then, and ſaid, he hoped I was, I anſwered, I had 
not profeſſed to be engaged; I told him I would: not 
deny, that ' had reſpe& enough for him to have 
gone farther, had not ſuch difficulties appeared, as 
could never get over, and had he been the — 
he was repreſented; but that, as it was, I had too 
much reſpect for myſelf to ruin myſelf with my eyes 
open, and too much velpest for him to Wan 3 in 
ſuſpenſe. 

Si. Would he not take chat for being in car 
nei .-» 
34 Si. 
to be in earveſt; and ſhewed me that he was in ear- 
neſt too; for he appeared warm, and a little angry, 
He told me, he was very ſorry to be charged with 
deceiving me; and aſked, if ever he had ſaid any 


thing of himſelf which was not true? For, Ma- 


dam, ſays he, if I am not the perſon I appeared to 
be, 1 mult have deccived you in ſomething; pray 


= 


ves, hi ſhewed me them has he nia me 


4 


what ſort of perſon did you take me for? I replied, 
as warm as he, that | wondered he {ſhould miſtake 
me ſo much; that I thought he did not do me 
juſtice; that, I had {aid indeed he was nor the per- 
{on he had been repreſented, but never ſaid, that he 
had repreſented himſelf one way or other. Then 
he begged me pardon again, and told me, he had 
taken me wrong; that whatever came of it, he 
would never deceive me; 1 thould know the worſt 
of him, whether I would have him or no. Indeed, 
Sir, ſaid , I am perſuaded you are no hypocrite. 
1 underſtand you, faid he, you think F have uſed 
more honeſty than difcretion: No, Sir, faid 1, I 
very much approve your honeſty, and do not blame 
your diſcretion at all. But I do, faid he; for 1 
find, if I could bows counterfeited more ſerious 
things than I am maſter of, and feigned myſelſ alittle 
religious, all had been well. I told him, I would 
not ſay that it was not in his power to have de- 
ceived me; but I hoped he had acted a part much 
more like a gentleman. He replied, that it was 
hard then I ſhould make fo unkind a return to him 
as to make him loſe his miſtreſs for his honeſty. 
1/f Si. Why really, ſiſter, ſo it was. 

34 Si. I told him I thought the beſt return was 
to treat him with the ſame fincerity, and that was 
the reaſon of the freedom I took; that as he told 
me plainly what he was, [ muſt tell him plainly, I 
_ could not think of engaging with him any farther, 

till he had thought wy ae e of thoſe things, which 
alone could make it reaſonable for him to think of 
marrying. He would fain have turned it off to a 
jeſt; he laughed at me, he bantered me, he aſked me 
how. long I would ſtay for him? I told: him I was 
in no haſte. He aſked: me, how long thought 'I 
might ſtay, before | got a faint to my mind, as-the 
world went now? I told him, I was but an 


Judge. of faints, and might be cheated, as _— bes 
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bad been; but that, as I told dim before; I would 
not fall into the pit with my eyes open. Hie told me 
abruptly, he wiſhed 1 had never feen him. At that 
word, I confeſs, I was a little alarmed; however; I 
made no anſwer, but looked full in ** tace: I ſaw 
he was concerned, and as I thought, in a kind of 
paſſion. When he found I looked at him, he res. 
peated the words thus, | wiſh with all my heart ou 
had never ſeen me. I anſwered nothing. He added, 
he wiſhed he had known my mind ſooner. I ſtill ſaĩd 
nothing. Then he flung himſelf into my arms, and 
hung about me: My dear, ſays he, with an inex- 
preſſible tenderneſs, why are you ſilent? Becauſe, 
ſays J, I would not give yeu an anſwer in kind to 
any ching that is diſobliging. He returned, it was 
impoſſible for him to ſay or do any thing diſobliging 
to me; that it was true he withed I had never ſeen 
him, and that he had known my mind ſooner ;. but 
it was that he might have diſguiſed himſelf better, 
and not have loſt me for his being ſo fooliſhly honeſt. 
Why, ſaid l, would you have endeavoured to have 
cheated me? Ay, certainly, ſaid he, rather than 
loſe you; and would have done it effectually too. 
Why, what would you have done? ſaid IJ. Done! 
replied he, I would have been the ſobereſt, graveſt 
young fellow that ever you ſaw in your life. And 
do you think yourſelf hypoerite enough, ſaid I, to 
have concealed yourſelf effeftually? Why not? faid» 
he, perhaps you think Jam too much a fool for it. 
No Sir, ſaid I, I think you are too honeſt for it; 
and of the two, it is much the better on your fide. 
i/ Si. This was a kind of turn and return be. 
tween jeſt and earneſt; but how did it end? 
34 Si. Why, he carried it on thus a D time, 
till he put an odd caſe to me, which made me put 
a ſhort end to the diſcourſe : We were ſpeaking of 


ſortunes, and the grandeur of families; at laſt we 
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came to ſpeak of the young Duke of ——. Why 
now, ſays he, if his Grace thould come and court 
you with the ſtate and grandenr-of his quality, the 
title of a ducheſs, &c. you would not turn ſhort 
upon him, as you did upon me, and ſay, My Lord 
Duke, pray what religion are yon of? and yet he 
has no more religion than 1, I told him, I thought 
he did not treat me fairly: that it was ſaying no- 
thing at all, to ſay I would not have this man or that 
man, who never made any pretenſions to me; it 
was enough to me, that I would let him know; [ 
would retuſe all the men in the world that ſhould 
ever come to me, unleſs I found a reverence of God, 
a a ſenſe of religion, and a profeſſion at leaſt of the 
duty we owe to our Maker, had made ſome impreſ- 
ſions on them: That I might be deceived indeed 
with an hypocrite, for it was not in me to judge of 
the heart, and as the world was now ſtated, it was 


but too probable I ſhould; but then it ſhould be 


my miſery, not my fault: and that ſince he ſeemed 
to infinuate, that I did not act in that affair with 


ſincerity, I had no better ſpecimen of my reſelution 


than this, that though I was very ſorry to treat him 
ſo, who I was ſatisfied, had a reſpect for me; and 
whoſe reſpect l acknowledged was not diſagreeable, 
and whoſe eſtate and propoſals were very much bet- 
ter than I had reaſon to expect; yet that, upon this 


one ſingle: account, I aſſured him I neither could 


nor would ever diſcourſe: more with him on this af- 
fair; and hoped he would not take it ill, that I was 
forced to be ſo plain with him, before I could per- 
ſuade him I was in earneſt. And having ſaid all 
this, L offered to riſe and retire; but he held me 
faſt i in his arms, and would not let me ſtir. 

1 Si. Cruel wretch !: how n you talk fo to 
him ? how did he look ? | +} 

3d Si. Look! I confeſs, ſiſter, his looks mov'd 
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me more than all the words he could have ſaid in 
half a year; and I ſhall never forget them. He 
ſeemed ſtrangely affected, and once or twice I ſaw 
tears in his eyes; but he turned his head away, and 
recovered himſelf, and embarked me in another dil> - 
courſe, in ſpite of all I had faid, - Hold, ſays he, 
you have broke one poſitive promiſe you made me 
already. I told him, 1 did not remember that I 
had ever made him any promiſe at all. Tes, ſays 
he, you told me juſt now you would ſtay for me, 
till I had made a choice in matters of religion. I 
told him, I had not broke that promiſe yet. 'Yes, 
he ſaid, I bad, in ſaying I would never diſcourſe 
more with him on this affair. I replied, then, that 
would except that circuinitance,.though I thought 
be need not inſiſt on it, for ſeveral reaſons: Fin, 
Becauſe he might ſind ſo many young ladies abroad, 
who would not trouble their heads to make the ob- 
jection J had done, and that there was no occaſion 
tor him to turn religious for a wife. Secondly, Be- 
cauſe there was no appearance of his returning upon 
thoſe terms. He ſaid, that was more than Þ knew. 
But, pray, Madam, ſaid he, why do you lay ſuch a 
mighty ſtreſs upon this particular? Religion is an 
entire article by itſelf; my being religious, or not re- 
ligious, need not obſiruct our affection to one. anos 
ther; I am no enemy to religion. I anſwered, that 
it was indeed an acceptable thin „as times went 
now, not to find gentlémen aefpiers and haters of 
religion, and of all that favour'd it: but that I was 
aſſured, where there was not a ' profeſſion of reli- 
gion, and where God was not acknowledged, there 
could be no bleſſing expected; and that I ſhould 
think 1 had renounced God, and declared war a- 
gainſt Heaven, if I ſhould marry a man that openly 
acknowledged he had no religion. He told me, he 


was ſorry to ſee me run things to ſuch an extremity; ; 
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that he did not think I had been in earneſt, when he of 
in jeſt, ſaid, he had not thought of religion; that he 
would not urge me in a thing which 1 laid ſo much FF tþ; 
ſtreſs upon, but would wait on me again, and ho- hi. 
ped to find me in another mind, and to let me know if h 
he was not quite ſo bad as [ thought him to any 
And thus we broke up. 
1/# Si. What, did he go away angry? 
34 Si. Truly, I cannot ſay how he was; he 
ſeemed diſturbed and uneaſy, and went away wil 
linger than [ expected. 

1/t Si. Ay, ay, and willinger than you deſired 
too; I can perceive it, filter, weil enough. 

3d Si. Why, I cannot deny but 1 have acted all 
this by a force upon my affection: but I ſhould have 
been undone; I ſhould never have had any peace, 
or expected any bleſſing on the match; for as a re- 
ligious life is the only heaven upon earth, if it pleaſe 
God to ſupport my reſolution, I'll never ſell the fit 
proſpect of it for an eſtate, or for the moſt agree- ¶ co 
able perſon alive. la 

1/2 Si. It is nobly reſolved, ſiſter ! I hope you will ft 
be ſupported in ſo juſt a reſolution; but do you m 


think he will come no more? bi 
34 Si. J hope not; but if he does, I reſolve not ar 
to ſee him, if I can avoid it. ſe 


We muſt now leave the two ſiſters a while; and 
follow the young gentleman a little; for his ſtory I 4 


does not end ſo. He went away very much con- - 
cerned, as above, and particularly it touched him ; 
very ſenſibly, that he ſhould be taken for ſuch a 3 
creature, that a ſober, virtnous lady (for ſuch he h 
was ſure his miſtreſs was) ſhould refuſe him merely _ 


on account of his wicked character; and that though I 
Jhe-acknowledged ſhe had a reſpect for him, ſhe was 
obliged to ſhun him, purely becauſe the was afraid 
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of him, as a hater of religion, and therefore dange - 
rous to live with. It has run often into his mind, 
that ſhe had ſaid, ſhe could expect no bleſſiag with 
him; and that if ſhe married him, ſhe ſhould think the 
had renounced God, and declared war againſt Hea- 
ven; ſo that, to be ſure, I am'a dreadful fellow, ſays 
he, that the dares not take me, leſt the thould appear 
to be a confederate with one of God's enemies. | 

lt then occurred to him, that it really was no 
otherwiſe in tact; that ſne was in the right in it all; 
that he had in truth no religion, or ſenſe of God, 
upon his mind, nor had ever entertained any notions 
of religion in his thoughts, and had told her fo him- 
ſelf; and that therefore the young lady was in the 
right of it, and if ſhe had any fund of religion her- 
ſelf, had a great deal of reaſon to refuſe him; that 
every ſober woman ought to refuſe him upon the 
ſame account; and that ſhe, that did not, was not 
fit to make him a wife, or at leaſt ſuch a wife as he 
could expect any happineſs from; that this young 
lady had-made a true judgmeut, and it was his bu- 
ſineſs, not to think of perſuading her to alter her 
mind, which, in ſhort, muſt leflen his opinion of her, 
but to conſider what ſtate and condition be was in, 


and what was his firſt buſineſs to do, to deliver him- 


ſelf out of it, before he went to her any more. 

He grew uneaſy upon this ſubject for ſome time; 
and being perfectly ignorant of every thing called 
duty, having had an education wholly void of in- 
ſtruchion, that uneaſineſs increaſed ; and not knows 
ing which way to cait his thoughts for immediate 
direction, he grew very melancholy and dejected: 
he loved this young woman to an extreme, and that 
affection was infinitely increaſed by her conduct in 
this affair, and by the extraordinary manner of her 
refuſing him: but the reproaches of his heart, as 
being ſuch a monſter, that a woman, chat even 
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owned ſhe loved him, durſt not join berſelf to him, 
doubled upon him, as his affections for er 10» 
creaſed. 

He could not think of coming to her again; for 
he confeſſed the reaſons, which the gave for her not 


daring to take him, were ſo juſt, and ſhe had ar- 


gued them ſo well, that if ſhe ſhould abate any 
thing of them, he ſhould not have ſo much eſteem 
for her as he had before; and yet he ſaw, that if 
ſhe did not, he could never expect to have her; and 
yet alſo he could not bear the thoughts of not ha» 
ving her, for all that. 

He lived in this uneaſy ede ſome eien 
his friends, perceiving him to be very melanchaly. 
tried many ways to divert him; but none reached 
his caſe, or if they did, they underſtood: not how 

to adviſe him; for his relations were moſt like him - 


ſelf, people of levity and gallantry, being rich and 


gay; a family that dealt very little in matters of re · 
ligion: he had an aunt, his mother's filter, who 
ſeemed very much concerned about it; but as ſhe 
thought, all that ailed him was his being crofled in 


his affection, ſhe worked her thoughts about, night 


and day, to find ont a wife for him, and ſo to take 
his thoughts off, and turn them another way: at 
length, the found out a young lady in the city, of 
a very great fortune; for the had near 20,009 l. to 


ber portion, and ſhe plied it ſo warmly with him, 


that be conſented to treat of it with her friends; 
and his circumſtances being ſuch as few fortunes 
would refuſe, he found his way clear enough, and 
ſo went to viſit the young lady. 

It was an odd kind of courtſhip, you may be ſure, 
and he went about it accordingly: for, as he con- 
ſeſſed afterward, he reſolved, before he ſaw her, not 
to like her, or any thing ſhe ſaid or did; no, nor 
ever to be in earneſt with her vpon the thing; but 
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only to jeſt with and banter her; and he told his 
aint ſo before-hand. However, his aunt would 
not take him at his word, but would have him'wait 
upon her, and ſo he did; but he needed not to have 
taken up any reſolutions in the caſe, for he was 
ſpoiled for courtſhip already, at leaſt, for molt of 
the ladies of the times; he had no reliſh for any of 
their converſation; it was like muſic to one that had 
no ear; all the gaiety and flutter about them was 
loſt upon him; his firſt miſtreſs had treated him 
with ſuch ſolid reaſoning, ſuch ſerious talk, and 
had handled him after ſuch a manner, that in ſhort 
nothing but what was ſerious had now any reliſh 
with him; however, as I have ſaid, he reſolved to 
put a force upon himſelf ſo far, as to go and ſee 
what kind of thing his new miſtreſs was: and ac- 
cordingly he did go, as above. 

But when he had been one evening there, and 
had talked a little with her, he ſoon ſaw he had no 
need of making refolutions ; that he was in no dan- 
ger of being inſnared by her; the levity of her beha- 
viour, the emptineſs of her diſcourſe, the weakneſs 
of her conduct, made him fick of her the very firſt 
time; and when he came away, he faid to himſelf, 
Is it poſſible for any man in his ſenſes to bear this 
ſhittlecock, that had but been one half- hour with 
my other miſtreſs! And away he came, not pleaſed 
at all. However, he went again for ſome time, till 
at laſt, not finding things mend, but rather grow 
worſe, he was 74 he would talk a little with 
her about religion; and as he aſked her one night, 
What religion ſhe was of? the anſwered him juſt in 
the very words that he had bantered his other miſ- 
treſs; O, ſays the, L am a mighty good Chriſtian. 
believe ſo, thought he; juſt ſuch another as £ 
was when I was aſked the ſame queſtion, How- 
ever, he concealed his thoughts, reſolved to carry 
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it on a little farther, and gave her a mighty civil 
anſwer : I don't doubt that, Madam, fays he. Well, 
ſays the, then, what would you bave more? Nay, 
nothing, Madam, returned he, I was only in jeſt. 
O, ſays ſhe, you want to know what opinion I am 
of! You ſee l am no Quaker. No, ſays he, Ma» 
dam, I am not concerned about your opinion; you 
may eaſtly have as much religion as I. Nay, ſays 
ſhe, I have never troubled my head much about it; 1 
don't know what L may do when I keep a chaplain, 
He had enough of that diſcourſe, aud ſo he turned 
it off to ſomething elſe ; for though it was almoſt 
the pattern of what he had done with his firſt mi- 
ſtreſs, yet it looked with ſuch a different face to him 
now, that, as he faid afterwards, it made his very 
blood run cold within him, and filled him with hor- 
ror at his own picture, which he thought, now was 
ſet before his eyes, in all its juſt deformities.” When 
he came away from her, he ſaid to himſelf, Well, 
now | ſee the true force of what that dear creature 
argued for herſelf againſt me; that to venture upon 
me while I declared againſt religion, was to run her- 
ſelf into the pit with her eyes open, and ruin herſelf 
by mere premeditated choice. It would be juſt ſo 
with me in this caſe, if I ſhould marry this butter- 
fly; we ſhould even go hand in hand very lovingly 

to the devil. This will not do my buſineſs. So he 
put. an end to that affair as ſoon as he could, and 
reſolved to fee her no more, 

All this while he had no aſſiſtance from either 
books, friends, miniſters, or any body, only the juſt 
and natural reflections of his own reaſon : but as he 
was a gentleman of pohte manners, and bred to 
converſation with gentlemen of the belt quality, as 
well as of the belt parts, ſo the government of him- 
ſelf was the more eaſy, and he reſtrained the dejec- 
tion of his ſpirits from _— any extraordinary 


ar 
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diſcovery of itſelf, only that he appeared a little 
more ſedate and more thoughtful than before, and 
was a little more retired in his way of living; but 
not ſo much but that he came often into public 
company, as before. | i 
It happened one time, that in promiſcuous con- 
verſation at a chocolate-houſe near the court, this 
gentleman and ſeven or eight more being preſent, 
the company fell from talking of news to talking of 
religion: the diſcourſe began about the differences 
which had happened in France lately, and were then 
depending, between the Pope and the French clergy; 
and of the Sorbonne, or faculty of theology, as they 
are called there, being at that time employed in 
drawing up anew ſyſtem-of divinity, or body of doc- 
trine, as they called it; and as a conſequence it was 
hinted, how likely it was, that ſuck a ſtrict inquiry, 
made by men of learning and virtue, into the funda- 
mentals of religion, ſhould lead them at laſt into 
Proteſtant principles, and break that whole king» 
dom off from the errors and ignorance of Popery, 
opening the eyes of the people to Chriſtian: know- 
ledge. There being ſome ſober and ſenſible gentle- 
men there, the diſcourſe was carried ou very gravely 
and judiciouſly, and the whole company ſeemed to 
receive it with pleaſure; when a couple of young 
beavs, who happened to be in the room, beginning 
to be tired with a thing ſo much out of their way, 
one of them riſes np on a ſudden, and ſays to the 
other, Come; Jack, I am tired of this dull religious 
ſtuff; prithee let us go, there's nothing in it. Ay, 
ſays the other, with all my heart, I know nothing ot 
the matter: come, will you go to the opera? There 
ſat another young gentleman of their acquaintance 
there, and they pulled him to come with them: No, 
ſays he, I like this diſcourſe very well, it is worth 
two operas to me. Why, ſays the other, ho long 
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have you been in orders, pray? Is ſuch ſtuff as that 
fit converſation for gentlemen ? Yes, fays the ſober 
young gentleman, I think it is: pray, what can 
there be in religious converſation that is unfit for a 
gentleman? There ſat an ancient nobleman by, 
talking with a clergyman, who hearing the young 
gentleman's reply, fell a-laughing; tor this dit- 


courſe put the former ſubject to a ſtop. On my 


word, Gentlemen, ſays. his Lordſhip, Mr has 
met with yon: I don't think you can anſwer his 
queſtion. Yes, my Lord, ſays the fooliſh beau, I 
think it is below a man of quality to trouble his head 


about it. Pray, Sir, ſays the Lord, is it below a 
man of quality to be a Chriſtian ? O, my Lord, ſays 


the other beau, bantering and jeſting, we are mighty 


good Chriſtians at the opera; and turning away to 


his comrade, ſays he, Come, come, Jack, prithee 
let us go: ſo they went both out together, for they 
did not care to engage. Our gentleman liſtened 
with pleaſure to all this diſcourſe, till he heard that 
word, mighty good Chriſtians; and then reflected 
upon his having uſed that expreſſion to his miſtreſs, 
and how his lait lady gave him the ſame return; 
but he thought it was ſo empty, ſo abſurd a turn to 
a thing of that conſequence, that he reproached 
himſelf with having talked ſo fooliſhly, and was a- 
ſhamed to think, how like one of theſe fops he had 
appeared to her; and how he had talked after the 
ſame ſenſeleſs way, which he now looked upon to be 


the moſt empty, ſcandalous thing in the world. 


When the two young rakes were gone, the Lord, 


turning to the young gentleman that had refuſed: 


them, complimented him on his having given them 
ſo handſome an anſwer, and having run them both a- 
ground in one inquiry, My Lord, ſaid the gentle+ 
man, if my queſtion run them a- ground, your Lord- 
ſhip's queſtion quite confounded them. Indeed, my 
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Lord, continued he, it is too much the notion no-. 


eſpecially among perſons of quality, that it is below _ 


them to be religious. My Lord ſaid, It was ſo in- 
deed; but that he would fain aſk ſach people, whe . 
ther they thought St Paul was a gentleman or no ? 
and whether he did not thew as much good breeding 
and good manners, when he appeared before Agrip- 
pa, Feſtus, and the governor Sergius Paulus, as 
any nobleman in Britain could have done at the bat 
of the houſe of Lords? Upon this ſubject his Lord- 
ſhip went on for half an hour, with a diſcourſe ſo 
handſome, ſo to the purpoſe, and yet ſa ſerious, that 


| ir highly entertained the company; thewing how it 


became every man of quality to behave himſelf in 
ſubjection to the rules given. him by his Maker, as 
it became every ſubject to honour his governor; how 
piety and religion were the glory of a man of qua- 
lity, and made nobility truly illuſtrious; that it was 
ſo ſar from being true, that religion was not ſuited 
to the life of a gentleman, that it was certain a man 
could not truly be a gentleman without it; that re- 


ligion was ſo far from being a dull phlegmatic thing, 


and uſelefs in converſation, as was the faſhionable 
notion of the town, that really no man could be fs 
bright, ſo perfectly eaſy, ſo chearful, fo fociable, and 


— 


ſo always in humour for ſociety, as a Chriſtian; that 


to make it pleaſant and agreeable; that without it 
company was empty, diſcourſe unprofitable, ſociety 
unpleaſant ; and, in ſhort, that converſation, with- 
out a mixture of ſomething regarding religion, and 
a due connection with it, was like a dance without 


muſic, or a ſong without meaſure ; like poetry withs | 


out quantity, or ſpeech without grammar: 'That it 
was a miſtake to think Chriſtianity received-honour 
from the dignity of the perſons. who profeſſed it ; and 
his Lordſhip ſaid, he wondered to hear men expreſs 


religion was the beauty of converſation, and afliſted 
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is an honour to ſuch a perſon: That it was a 


of religion in itſelf, but began to ſee clearly it was 
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themſelves ſo abſurdly vain, as to ſay, ſuch a man 


is an honour to religion; that the thing was true 
only in the reverſe, and it ſhould be ſaid, religion 


contradiction in the very nature of the thing, to ſay 
ſuch a man was noble, great, honourable, or a gen- 
tleman, without religion; and it might, with every 
jot as much ſenſe, be ſaid fo of a perſon who had 
neither birth, family or manners. 

Our gentleman came home charmed with thi 
diſcourſe, as indeed the whole company were be. 
ſides ; eſpecially conſidering the authority and dig- 
nity. of the perſon who ſpoke it. His mind was in- 
ſpired with new thoughts by it, both of religion and 
of himſelf; he not only ſaw more of the excellency 


the ornament of a gentleman to be a Chriſtian. It 
was with the greateſt contempt that he now looked WW na 
back upon the notion he had formerly eſpouſed of Nit 
a gentleman's being above troubling himſelf with W gr 
ſerious things, How ſordid and brutiſh did the two MW mi 
beaus appear, faid he, compared to that noble and cy 
excellent perſon, my Lord ! How were they Noi 
laugh'd at and deſpiſed by all the gentlemen in the li! 
company, and looked upon as fellows fit for nothing, 

but in the highway to diſaſter | On the other hand, v 
it occurred to him, how handſomely did that young it 
gentleman anſwer them ! with what modeſty did he b 
ſpeak, and yet boldly, in defence of a religious WM | 
life! and what an honour was paid him for it by v 


all the company, and by the nobleman in particalar! 
and then to think of what that Lord had ſaid, with 
what applauſe it was received ; how all the com- i 
pany liſtened to his Lordſhip, as to an oracle; how: 
general a.conſent was given to it by all the gentle- W 
men; and, in a word, how agreeable the converſa- \ 
tion of the day was, put it all together ; and yer, 
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{aid he, of eleven gentlemen in the room, there was 
not one man among them except the clergyman, 
who was not above me both in quality and eſtate, 
From all this he drew this general and happy 
concluſion for himſelf, viz. That he ſhould never 
be a complete gentleman, till he became « religious 
man; and that the more of a Chriſtian he was, the 
fitter he ſhould be for the converſation of the belt 
and greateſt men in the kingdom; and in conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, he reſolved to apply him - 
ſelf ſeriouſly to the Rudy of religious things. 

To avoid the uſual diverſions of the town, while 
theſe ſerious thoughts were upon him, he reſolved 
to retire into the country, to a little ſeat he had'in 
Hampſhire, remote from all converſation, and where 
he had nobody to talk to, but his own ſervants, or 
ſome of the neighbourhood, who were all his te- 
nants. When he found himſelf ſo perfectly alone, 
it began to be a little too much for him, and he 
grew very heavy, and a little hypochondriac: his 
mind was oppreſſed with the thoughts of his cir- 
cumſtances, but dark as to the due inquiries he 
ought to have made ; at length he rouſed himſelf a 
little with theſe thoughts. 

[ talk of being religious! and being a Chriſtian ! 
why, I underſtand nothing of it, orſhow to go about 
it. What is it? what is religion? and what is it to 
be a Chriſtian? He poſed himſelf with theſe que- 
ſtions, and knew not what anſwer to give himſelf, 
when it came thus into his mind, Did not that dear 
preacher (meaning the young lady he had courted) 
tell me what religion was, and how the underſtood 
it, viz. A reverence of God, a ſenſe of his worſhip, 
and impreſſions of duty to him that made us? This 
certainly is religion, and this is to be religious: but 
which way muſt I go about it? 
He was ſeriouſly muſing on this part one evening; 
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walking all alone in a field near his houſe, when he 
began to look with great concern upon the want, 
. Whichhe felt, of an early foundation laid in his mind 
by a religious education. Sure, ſaid he to himſelf, we 
that are men of fortune, are the moſt unhappy part 
of mankind ; we are taught nothing: our anceſtors 
have had ſo little notion of religion themſelves, that 
they never ſo much as thought of it for their chil . 
dren: I don't wonder they have thought it below 
them; for knowing little or nothing of it themſelves, 
they had no other excuſe to one another for the 
leaving their children entirely deſtitute of it, but by 
pretending it was below their quality. This flung 
him into a reflection, which raiſed this ſudden pal- 
ſionate expreſſion, God be merciful unto me! ſays 
he: What is become of my father and grandfather! 
Hie went on thus, Who am [1 a gentleman ! [ am 
attended by ſervants, fir'd, and worſhipp'd and ho- 
nour'd, here, by a parcel of poor workmen and te- 
nants, that think themſelves nothing to me, and are 
half frighted if they do but ſee me; and I am in the 
ſight of Him that made me, and in my own too, a 
dog, a monſter, a thouſand times worſe creature 
than the meaneſt of them; for I am a wretch with 
a foul, and yet know nothing of him that gave it 
me; a foul commanded to ſerve and obey the God 
that made it, and yet never taught to know him. 

There lives a poor ploughwan, and yonder hves 
à poor farmer, they both fare hard and work hard; 
how ſober, how religious, how ſerious are they! how 
are they daily teaching and inſtructing their chil- 
dren ! and how were they taught and inſtructed by 
their parents | and there's ſcarce a boy of ten years 
old in their families but knows more of God and re- 
ligion than I do: I have been taught nothing, and 
know nothing but this, that I am under the curſe 
of darkneſs, in the midſt of light; ignorance, in the | 
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midſt of knowledge : und have more to give an ac» 
count af, than a negro of - Afri ic, or a ſavage of Ar 
merica. | 

He hal wandered fo long in-theſe meditations, 
not ninding/his. way, that he found night coming 
on, and he ſcarce knew he was ſo far from his own 
houſe, till he looked about him, then he reſolved to 
go back; ſo he broke off his thoughts a while, and 
made a little haſte homeward. In his way he ne- 
ceſſarily went by a poor labouring man's door, who, 
with a wife and ſour children, lived in a ſmall cot» 
tage on the Waite, where the gentleman was lord 
of che manor. As he pailed by, he thought he 
heard the man's voice; and ſteppiug up cloſe to the 
door, he perceived that the poor good old man was 
praying 10,God with his family. As he ſaid after- 
wards, his heart ſprung in his brealt for joy at the 
occaſion, and he liſtened eagerly to what was ſaid. 
The poor man was, it ſeems, giving God thanks 
for his condition, and that of his little family, which 
he did with great affection; repeating how: com- 
ſortably they lived, how plentifully they, were pro- 
vided for, how God had dillinguilked them in his 
goodneſs; that they were alive, when others were 
ſnatched away by dileaſes and difaiters; in health, 
when others languithed with pain and liekneſs; had 
food, when others were in want; at liberty, when 
others were in priſon; were eclothed and covered, 
when others were naked and without habitation; 
coneluding with admiring and adoring the wonders 
of God's providente and mercy to them, who had 
deſerved nothing. 

He was confounded, and aruck as it were ſpeech- 
leſs, at the ſurpriſe of what he had heard: Nothing 
could be More affecting to him: he came away, 
(ior he had-Raid as long as his heart could hold) 
and walked to ſome diſtance, and there ſtopt, looked 
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up, and round him, as he ſaid to ſee if he was a. 
wake, or if it was a dream. At laſt he got ſome 
vent to bis thoughts, and throwing out his arms 
Merciful God! ſays he, is this to be a Chriſtian! 
What then have I been all my days! What is thiz 
man thus thankful for? Why, my dogs live better 
than he does in ſome reſpects, and is he on his knees 
adoring infinite goodneſs for his enjoyments? Why, 
I have enjoyed all I have, and never had the leaſt 
ſenſe of God's goodneſs to me, or never once ſaid, 
God, | thank thee for it, in my life. Well might a 
ſober woman be afraid of me. ls this humble tem: 
per, this thankfulneſs, for mere poverty! is this the 
effect of being a Chriſtian? Why, then, Chriſtians 
are the happieſt people in the world! Why, I 
ſhould hang myſelf, if I was to be reduced to a de- 
gree a hundred times above him; and yet here is 
peace, eaſe of mind, ſatisfation in circumſtances, 
nay thankfulneſs, which is the exceſs of human fe- 
licity; and all this in a man that juſt lives one de- 
gree above ſtarving. We think our farmers poor 
ſlaves, who labour and drudge in the earth to ſup- 
port us that are their landlords, and who look upon 
us like their lords and maſters; Why. this poor 
wretch is but a drudge to thoſe drudges, a ſlave of 
ſlaves; and yet he gives God thanks for the happi- 
nefs of his condition! ls this the frame of religious 
people! What a monſter am [ ! Then he walked a 
little way farther, but not being able to contain his 
aſtoniſhment, [11 go back, ſays he, to poor William, 
(for he knew his name), he ſhall teach me to be a 
Chriſtian; for I am ſure I know nothing of it yet. 
Away he goes back to the poor man's houſe, and 
ſtanding without, he whiltied firſt, and then called, 
William ! Wilfiam! The poor man, his familys 
worlhip being over, was jult going to ſupper, but 
hearing ſomebody whiltle, he thought it might be 
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ſome ſtranger that had loſt his way, as is often the 
caſe in the country; and went to the door, where 
he ſaw a gentleman Rand at ſome diſtance; but not 
ſeeing him perfectly, becauſe it was duſk, he aſked 
who it was; but was ſurpriſed when he heard his 
voice, and knew who it was, | 

Don't you know me, William? ſays his landlord, 

William. Indeed I did not know your Worthip at 
firſt. I am ſorry to ſee you out ſo late, an't pleaſe 
your Worſhip, and all alone. I hope you an't on 
ſoot too. | | 

Landlord. Yes, I am, William: Indeed I have 
wandered through the wood here a little too far, 
before I was aware: Will you go home with me, 
William? 

Ilil. Ves, an't pleaſe your Worſhip to accept of 
me, with all my heart: You fhall not go alone in 
the dark thus; an't pleaſe your worſhip to Ray a bit, 
I'll go call Goodman Jones and his fon too: we'll 
all 1ee you ſafe home, / 

La. No, no; I'll have none but you, William; 
come along. 

IWil. An't pleaſe you, I'll take my bill in my hand 
then; it is all the weapons | have. 

La. Well, do then; but how will you do to leave 
your wife and children? 

Wil. God will keep them, I hope, an't pleaſe your 
Worſhip; his protection is a good guard. 

La. That's true, William, come along then; I 
hope there are no thieves about. [ They ge togelber. 

Wil. Alas! an't pleaſe your worthip, it is a ſorry 
thief would rob a cottage. | 

La. Well, but that little you have, William, it is 
fomething to you; and you would be loath to loſe it. 
Mil. Indeed I could ill ſpare hat I have, though 
it be very mean, becauſe I could not buy more in 
the room of it. 
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La. I know you are Poor, William. How many 
children have you? Rabe 
Nil. Thave' four, an't pleaſe you. hed 
La. And how do yon all live? in 
Wil. Indeed, an't pleaſe you, we = alt by my 
hard labour. ; 
La. And what can you earn a- yy William 4 
Iil. Why, an't pleaſe yon, I cannot get abore 
10 d. a day now; but when your Worſhip's good 
father was alive, he always gave the ſteward order 
to allow me 12 d. a day, and chat was a Ba help 
to me. 
La. Well, but William, can n your wife get nothing? 
Wil. Truly, now and! then the can, in the ſuta 
mer; but it is very little; ſhe's but weakly. 
La. And have you always work, Wilkam ? 
Wil. Truly, an't pleaſe you, ſometimes 1 have 
not; and then it is very hard” with us. 
La. Well, but you do not want I hope, William! 
il. No, bleſſed be God, an't pleaſe you, we do 
not want; no, no, God forbid I ſhould ſay we want; 


we want nothing but to be more thankful for what 
we have. 


[This ſtruck bim to the heart, that . poor 
wretch ſhould ſay he wanted nothing, GG. J 


La. Thankful, William! et what are? N 
to be thankful for? j 

Wil. O dear! an't pleaſe you, I ſhould - be a 
dreadful wretch, if 1 ſhould not be thankful ! What 
mould become of me, if 1 had en but what [ 
deſerve? 

La. Why, what covldg thou be worls chin bon 
art, William? 0! 

Wil. The Lord be brake j a au't pleaſe your? Wor⸗ 
ſhip, I might be ſick or- lame, and could not rk, 
and then we mult all Prey” or I might be with- 
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out a cover; your Worthip! might. turn me out:. 
this warm cottage, and my wife and children would 
be ſtarbed with cold : how many better Chriſtians 
than [ are expoſed to miſery and want, and Lam 
provided for? Bleſſed be the Lord, L want K no- 
thing, an't pleaſe ou. 1e 


[It was gark, nd William cquld not "fre 15 0 ; 
but he owned afterwards, that it made bis beurk 
burn within him, to hear the poor Man talk thus; 
and the tears came out of his, eyes ſo ſaſt, that he 

walked thirty 'or forty ſeps bela he could ſpeak 
to him again.) | 


La. Poor William! i hon art more e cla for 
thy cottage than ever 1 was for the manor: houfey 
prithee, William, can you del mie how to 191 bat 
ful too? FR 

il. An't pleaſe TED Worſhip, I out t Yobbe. 
but you are more thankful than 1 5 you have avaſt 
eſtate, and are lord of all the country, | know not 
how far; to'be ſure yu are more thankful than I, 
an't pleaſe Fer 10 8 i ON ON e506 2 71164 

La. I ought to be N you mean, Wiliam:; 1 
know that; for it all eomes from the ſame hand. 

al. I don't doubt but you are very thankful to 
God, an't pleaſe you, to be ſure you are; for he 
has given your Worſhip great wealth ; and where 
much is given, you know, an't pleaſe you, much is 
required; to be ſure you are much more thankful 
than J. | 

Ea. Truly, William, Pd give a thouſand pound 
I were as happy, and as thank(vl as thou art? pri- 
thee, William, tell me bow ſhall bring myfeit to 
he thankfyl; for though thou art a/ poorer man, 1 
believe thou art a richer Chriſtian than L am. 

Jil. O! an't pleaſe your Worthip, L cannot 
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teach you; I am a poor Jabouring man I have no 
learnin 

La. Bot what made you ſo thankful, William, 
for little more than bread and water ? 

. Wil. O Sir! an't pleaſe you, my old father uſed 
to ſay to me, that to compare what we receive with 
what we deſerve, will make any body thankful. 

La. Indeed that's true, William: Alas! we that 
are gentlemen, are the unhappieſt creatures in the 
world; we cannot quote our fathers for any thing 
that is fit to be named: was thy father as thankful 
as thou art, William? 

Wil. Yes, an't pleaſe you, Sir, and a great deal 
more: O I thall never be fo good a Chriltian as 
my father was. 


Ta. 1 ſhall never be ſo. good a Sanin as thou 
art, Willtam. ; 

Mil. J hope you are, and pleaſe you, mw bet- 
ter already; God has blefled your Worſhip with a 
vaſt great eſtate, and if he gives you grace to ho- 
nour him with it, he has put means in your Wor- 
thip's hands to do a great deal of good witly it, an't 
pleaſe you. 

La. But you have a better eſtate than 1, William, 

Wil. I an eſtate ! an't pleaſe you, I am a poor la- 
bouring man; if I can get bread, by my werk, for 
my poor children, it is all I have to hope for on this 
Ade eternity. 

La. William! William! the haſt an inheritance 
beyond this world, and J want that hope; I am very 
ferious with thee, William. Thou haſt tavght me 
more this one night, of the true happineſs of a Chri- 
ſtian's life, than ever I knew before; l muſt have 
more talk with thee upon this ſubject; for thou hait 
been the belt inſtructor ever I met with. 

Wil. Alas! Sir, I am a ſorry inſtructor, I want 
help myſelf, an't pleaſe you; and ſometimes, the 
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Lord knows, 1 am hardly able to bear up under 
my burden; but, blefſed be God, at other times I 
am comforted, that my hope is not in this life. 

Le. | tell thee, Wilſiam, thy eſtate is better than 
all mine; thy treaſure is in heaven, and thy heart 
is there too; I would give all my n to be 1 in ay 
condition. | 


il. © Sir, 1 epo your Worlbip i is in a deter 
condition than | every way. 

La. Look you, William, I am very "IE with 
thee; thou knoweſt how I have been Fry up, 
for you remember my-father yery well. 

deal IVil. Yes, I do indeed; he was a good man to the 
n as poor: I was the better for him many a yy 4 he was 
a worthy gentleman. #7; 
thou La. But, William, he never took any care of 0 us 
that were his children, to teach us any thing of re- 
bet- ¶ hgion; and this is my caſe, as it is the caſe of too 
ith a many gentlemen of eſtates; we are the unhappieſt 
ho- creatures in the world; we are taught nothing, and 
Vor- we know nothing of religion, or of him that made 
an't us; it is below us, it ſeems. 
al. It is great pity, indeed, an t pleaſe you; but 
iam. W 1 know it is fo too often; there is young Sir Tho- 
Yr la- was „your Worſhip? s couſm, he 1s a pretty 
for youth, and may make a fine gentleman ; but though 
2 this MW he is but a child, he has ſuch words in his mouth, 
and will ſwear ſo already, it grieves me to hear him 
ance W ſometrmes. It is true, his father is dead; but ſure, 
very if my Lady knew it, ſhe would teach him better; 
t me it is pity ſo hopeful a young gentleman ſhould be 
Zbri- ruined. 
have La. And who do you think ſpoil'd him? 
| hail il. Some wicked children, that they let him 
play with, I believe, or ſome looſe ſervants. 
want La. No, no, William, only his own father and 
, the mother; 1 have heard his father take him, when he 
8 was a child, and make him ſpeak lewd words, and 
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ſing immodeſt ſongs, When the poor child did not 
ſo much as know the meaning of what he ſaid, or 
that the words were not fit for him to ſpeak: And 
you talk of my Lady! why, ſhe will ſwear and curſe 
as faſt as her coachman: How ſhould the child 
learn any better? 8 

il. O dear, that is a dreadful caſe indeed; an't 
pleaſe you! then the poor youth muſt be ruined of 
neceſſity; there's no remedy for fim, unleſs it 
pleaſes God to ſingle him out by his dillinguiſhing 
inviſible grace. 

La. Why, his caſe, William," is my caſe, and the 
caſe of half the -gentlemen in England: —_ 
God may do, as you ſay, by his inviſible grace, { 
know not; nor ſcarce know what you mean by that 
word; we are from our infaney given up to the 
devil, almoſt as 8 as if we were Por out to 
nurſe to him. 

Wil. Indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe you, the a 
do not think much of religion; I fear it was always 
ſo; the ſcripture ſays, Not many rich,” not many 
| noble, are called, and it is the Foe of #615 wvorld that 
are rich in faith, James ii. 85 

La. | find it ſo indeed. Williamy" * 0 I find N 
ſelf at a dreadful loſs in this very thing; Lam eon- 
vinced, the happineſs of man does not confiſt in the 
eſtate, pleaſures, and enjoyments of life; if ſo, the 
poor alone would be miſerable, and the rich men 
only be bleſſed; but there is ſomething beyond this 
world, which makes up for all that is deficient here: 
This you have, and I have not; and ſo, William, 
you in your poor cottage are richer, and more _— 
y, than 1 am with the whole manor. 

Mil. Indeed, Sir, if in this world only we had 
hope, the poor would be of all men the moſt miſe- 
rable; bleſſed be the Lord, that our portion is not 
in this life. But, Sir, an't pleaſe you, I hope you 
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will not diſcourage” yourſelf neither; for God has 
not choſen the poor enly; rich men have temptations 
And rom the world, and hindrances very many; and it 


urſe Wis hard for them to enter into rhe” kingdom 0 heu- 
hild ven; but they are not (hat out; the: gate is not 


barr'd upon them becauſe they lied rich; '' a J 
an't La. I know not how it is; William; nor which 
d of WO way to begin; but I fee ſo many obſtr uctions in this 


work, that 1 doubt I ſhall hever get over it. 
il. Do not ſay ſo, 4 beſcech fou, Sir, an't pleaſe 
vou; the promiſe is made to alhz and if God Ras 
given you a heart to ſeek him, he will meet o ant 
bleſs yon; for he has faid, Thelr bearks hall live thab 
feek ther Lord. Many great and rieh men have been 
good men; we read of good kings and good princes; 
and il your difficulties are great, you have great en- 
churagements; for you that are great men, have great 
opportunities to honour God, and do good to his 
church; poor men are denied theſe eneburagementsy 
we can only fir Ain, and be patient under the weight 
of our ſorrows; and our poverty, and lech for his 
bleſſing, Res rer. maler 1 and aids "mo for- 
row lo it. „ Sig its (if BOW 
La. But tell 1 me, William, whine! is the firſt der 
ſuch a pcor uneduecated thing as I am ſhould take? 
t ce a beauty in religion, Which T cannot rench; 
} ſee the hippineſs which thou enjoyeſk, Winden 
in an humble, religious, corre& life; would give 
all my eſtate tõ be in thy condition; [ would labour 
at the hedge and the diteh, as thou do; could 1 
have the ſame peace within, and be as thankful; and 
have ſuch an entire confidence i in God as thou haſt; 
8 | ſee thethappineſs you it; but "A of the w 
had how totobtain it. ih 9&0 
niſe - Wil. Alas l Sir, an bpheaſs you, you'do not know 
not MW wy condition; | am a poor-diſconſolate creature 
you W 1 um ſometimes ſo — ſo dark, ſo” over whelch'd 
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with my condition, and with my diſtreſſes, that! W 
am tempted to fear God has forgotten to be gracious; his 
that I am caſt off, and left to ſink under my on 0 
burden: I am ſo un worthy, ſo forgetful of my duty, % 
ſo. eaſily. let go my hold; andi caſt off wy contidence, he \ 
that | tear often 1 {hall deipair, | and 

La And what do you do then, William? þ / 
il. Alas! Sir, Igo mourning many a day, and I 18. 
waking many a night; but! bleis the Lord, I al. / 
ways mourn after him; 1 always cleave: to him; l mul 
am not tempted to run from him; 1 know I am nn. I pra 
done, if | ſeek comfort in any other: Alas! whi- Vo. 
ther elſe {hall 1 go? I cry night and day, Return, 
return, O Father and reſolve to he at. his foot; 
and that, , he lay me, yet will I truſt in bim And 
bleſſed be the God of my hope, he does ſend com- 
fort and peace, though ſometimes it is very long. 

La. Well, William, and is this a diſconſolate con- 
dition? Would you change your condition with me 
that am the rich glutton? | 

il. O do not ſay ſo of yourſelf, an't pleaſe yon 
God has touched your Worſhip's heart, I perceive, 
with an earneſt deſire after him; you have a gra- 
eious promiſe, that would greatly encourage you, 

if you would but take it to yourſelf. 

La, Encourage me, William ! that's impoſſible: 

What can encourage me? What promiſe 1s it you 
talk of, that looks towards me? 
- Wil. Why, an't pleaſe you, I heard you fay, you 
would change your condition with fach a poor 
wretch as | ; you would labour at the hedge and h 
the ditch, to have the knowledge of God and reli- b 
gion, aud to be able to be thankful to him, and 
have confidence in him: this implies; that you have © 
a: longing: earneſt deſire after: him, * 1 the 
Warn iere⸗ of his truth. | 

La. Indeed, that is true, William, 2 a 
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Wil, Then there are many comforting ſeriptures, 
which" ſpeak directly to you, Sir, viz. Bleffed are 
they that hunger and thirft after” righteouſneſs, for 
they ſhall be filled : the longing ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied': 


he will /atisfy the defires of all hoſe that rod him-; 
and the hke. 


La, But what muſt 1- do! which 1 is the my an 
ignorant wretch mult take ? 

IWil. Sir, an't / pleaſe you, the way 1s plain: we 
mult pray to him; prayer is the firtt duty, and 
prayer is the greateit privilege we can 8 in che 
world. 

La. Ay, William; but there is a great deal re 
quired in prayer, that l am an utter ſtranger tor { 
never prayed in my liſe; no, nor | believe my fa- 
ther or grandfather before me, William! Fam come 
of a curſed race, William, and I doubt it is emailed 
upon the family, like the eſtate, 

Wil. O, Sir, do not fay that: the bend is 
plain, an't pleaſe you, that the children ſhall not be 
puniſhed for the fathers tranſgreſſion. 

La. But then certainly they mult, not tread in 
their fathers ſteps, as I do exactly, William. 

IWil. That's true, indeed, Sir, they mult not tread 
in thoſe Reps. 

La. But what doſt thon talk then of prayer being 
the firſt duty? Why, if that be the firſt thing, 7 
mult not begin; for how can ſugh a creature as I 
pray to God? 

Wil. As the ſpirit of God will affiſt thoſe, heb 
hearts are towards him, ſo we mult pray, that we Hay 
be taught to pray. 

La. Is it not a difficult thing for a man to pray 
to God, William, that ſcarce-ever thought of God 
In all his life ? 

Jil. Well, Sir, but who do you think pnt thoſe 
thoughts into your mind, which you now have ? 
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and who opened your eyes, Sir, to ſee a beauty in I 
religion, as now you ſee; and touched your heart WM ow! 
with ſuch an eurneſt deſire after the ways and thing ſelf 
of God, as you now expreſoly ſay you have? do yu tha 
think this is not of God, an't pleaſ: you? plai 
La. Indeed, William, | know not; it would be: ] 
very delightful thing to me, if thought i it was ſo. ver 
Nil. Wichout queſtion, Sir, it is; man can hav . # 
no ſuch power; nature prompts us to evil. thoughts ; 
and evil dchres, and to them only; ; the imagination 
of the thoughts of our hearts is evil, and only evil; 
if there are « ny good motions, or heavenly deſires in 
tae! heart, they are from God. Every good gilt 
and every perfect giſt comes down from above it 
is his power works them, his inviſible grace ſorms 
all holy deſires in the ſoul. 
„La. Well; and what do; you infer from thence, 
William? | 
Il. Why, Sir, an't pleaſe you, if God has, begun 
a good work, he will perie& it; if he has turned 
your face towards him, he will lift up: your heart 10 
io ; to pray to God eis as natural to a convert, as 
to cry after the father or mother is to an infant. 
La, Thou ſpeakeſt, William, with more clearneß th: 
than ever 1 heard before; but it is a ſtrange thing Ml ev: 
to me to talk of praying 20 God: I pray! that, 
except juſt the comfuon road of going to church, un 
cannot ſay that ever I knceled down to pray to God 
once in ail my life! how thall I pray? | ter 
BY. Thats ſad indeed, an't pleaſe: you ! I amMWlhi 
Jorry to hear your Worſhip fey ſo: does any crea- th 
ture live, and not pray to God! O] dear! that'sa Wn: 
ſad dreadtul thing in truch! but however, Sir, do pr 
not let that Binder you now. | by 
La. How doſt mean hinder me? what can be ſail Mir 
to hinder me doing What J have no knowledge in, u! 
no ntion ot, no inclination to? 
1 
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il. O Sir; an't pleaſe you, you miſtake your 
own condition very much: do not diſcourage yours 
ſelf thus; you know how to pray better than many 
that make much noiſe with their devotions; I fee it 

lain! 

; Lek pray! William; J pray! I tell thee, I nes 
yer prayed in my life, as 1 know. of. 

Mil. An't pleaſe your Worſhip not to be angry 
with me for my plain way ——- 

La. Prithee, William, be plain, and ſpeak freely ; 
do not worthip me and fir me now; talk to me as if 
J were your neighbour or egmrade; theſe are not 
things to talk « with eringes and 2 Jam a 
wretched, contemptible, poor man; thou art a 
poor, rich, happy Chriſtian: talk plainly to me, 
William, the coarſer the better, I like it beſt ; there 
will be no difference, William, between thee and I 
hereafter, but what will be on thy fide; tell me 
therefore what you mean, William, by my praying? 

il. Why, Sir, you allow me to be plain, then, 
I ſay, you miſtake your own condition, and thereby 
put off the comfort you might receive; I ſay, you 
do pray, and know better how to pray, than many 
that come to church and appear as it they prayed 
every day. 

La. You muſt explain yourſelf, William, I do not 
underſtand you, | 

Wil. Why, Sir, thoſe earneſt defires you have af- 
ter the knowledge of God, and after the true wor- 
ſhip of God, which is the ſum of religion, I ſay, 
thoſe earnelt deſires are really prayers in their own 
nature; fincere wiſhes of the heart for grace are 
prayers to God for grace ; prayer itſelf is nothin 
but thoſe wiſhes and deſires put into words, and the - 
firſt is the eſſential part; for there may be words 
uſed without Aire, and that is no Prayer, but a 
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mockery of God; but the deſires of the heart may 
be prayers, even without the words. 

La. You ſurpriſe me a little, William. 

il. Beſides, Sir, an't pleaſe you, thoſe earned 
defires you have after religion, and after the know. 
ledge of God, will force you to pray firſt or laſt, 
in a verbal prayer; they will break out like a flame 
that cannot be with- held; your heart will pray, 
when you know not of it: praying to God, Sir, is 
the firſt thing a ſenſe of religion dictates, as a child 
crieth as ſoon as it is born. 

La. Alas! William, I know nothing of it; I am 
ſuch an unacconntable wretch, God knows, I know 
nothing what belongs to praying, not I; thou haſt 
let me ſee farther into it, by that thou haſt ſaid juſt 
now, than ever I ſaw or heard before. 

Wil, Why, look ye now, an't pleaſe you, I told 
you it would break out, when you knew not of it, 
and you would pray to God before you were aware, 
Did you not pray juſt now ? 

La. Pray! Why, what did I ſay? I ſaid, I know 
nothing of prayer. 

Wil. Nay, that was not all. What i is the mean- 
ing of thoſe words, Alas, William! and whence 
came that ſigh when you called yourſelf that hard 
name? and what was the ſenſe of your foul but this, 
God be merciful to me, and teach me to pray, 
alas ! I know nothing what belongs to praying! 
Was not all this praying ? 

La. Indeed, William, my heart had ſuch a kind 
of meaning; but T cannot form the thought into 
words, no not in my very ſoul. 

Ji. It is all one, Sr; God that moves the ſoul, 
certainly hears his own motion; how ſhould he 
but hear it? is it not his own working! ? The prepa- 
ration of the heart, and the anſwer ot the tongue, i; 
of the Lord. He will hear every fincere defire which 
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may he forms in your ſoul, whether it be conceived into 
BB words or no; for it is. the voice of his own Spirit 
and grace. „ | 
'nelt Ea. Thou art a-comforting preacher, William: 
o, WW don't wonder you enjpy ſucha thining beam of light 
lat, W in your own ſoul, when you have ſuch a ſenſe of 
lame things as this; you {hall be my inſtructor, William: 
ray, W 1 may call you father rather; for thou art better 
5 BW to me than ten fathers. 
child Wil. O Sir, an't pleaſe. you, my diſcomforts are 
very great, and the beam you ſpeak of is very dim 
| am WW in me. Do not ſpeak ſuch things of me; it makes 
nov me very ſad, for | know my own darkaeſs; I am. 
halt a poor deſpiſed creature. 
Jul La. Well, but God may make you an inſtrument 
of good to me, or to any one he pleaſes: I never 
told had thus much inſtruction. in. my life, William; you 
t it, ¶ vill not be backward to do good I hope, if it be thus 
Vare. BW caſt in your way. _ | 
Wil. I, will be very glad, if ſach a worm as I am 
now ſhould be an. inftrument, in. God's hand, to comfort 
or inform your Worlhip; and ſhall praiſe God for 
dean; this occaſton as long. as l-live; and indeed I rejoice,.” 
LEnce By an't pleaſe you, to fee your Worthip inquiring after 
hard theſe things; | pray God increaſe the knowledge of 
this, W himſelf in your mind, and comfort you: with the. 
for I hope of his preſence and bleſſing, 
ng ! La. Amen, I thank you, William. | 
Wil. Look: you now, Sir, an't pleaſe you, did 
kind you-not pray then, again ? 
into La. I joined with you, William; I don't know: 
but if that be praying, I think I did pray. 
ſoul, Wil. Thus God will move your heart to pray to 
d be him. And I beſeech your Worſhip to read the ſcrip- 
repa- ¶ tures; read them much and ſeriouſly ; and pray, 
mY Sir, obſerve this one thing, when you read, which. 
ic 


I have experienced often, and very comfortably, z. 
2. 
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and I dare ſay, yon and every one that: reads the 
word of God, with deſire of a bleſſing, will experi. 
ence the hike, vi. When you are reading, and come 
to any place that touches you, and that your mind 
is affected with, you ſhall find, even whether you 
will or no, your heart will every now and then lift 
itſelf up thus, Lord! make good this word to me! 
Lord! draw my heart e thus to thee! Lord! help 
me thus to ſeek thee, and the like: and be not afraid 
to call that praying, for mental petition 1s prayer 
as well as words; and is, perhaps, the beſt moved 
e and the belt expreſſed in the world. 

La. Lou will perſuade me, William, that I both 
"ng prayed already, and thall again, whether I will 
or no, and whether 1 know any thing of it or no, 
mm that I want no teaching. | 

il. Pray, Sir, does a child want to berewughl 
to 4 1 

La. Will that ſimile hold, Willi iam? | 

Wil. Indeed it will, Sw. Read the ſcripture ; if 
God's word reaches your heart, 5 225 will not need 
to be taught to pray 

La. I told you, William, vou hardly knew who 
von were talking to. You talk of my reading the 
fcriprare'; ; Why. PI tell thee, William, I haun't a 
Bible in the world, and never had one in my life; 
There's the manor-houſe yonder; Iqueſtion whe: 
ther God was ever prayed to in it, or his name ever 
mentioned there, except profanely, or perhaps to 
{wear by it, ſince it was buiſt. Why, you know as 
well as I, what a family 1 it was that lived in it, when 
my father purchaſed it. They were as muck [trans 
gers to religion, William, as thow art to Greek and 
Hebrew; and ours were but eule berter, that eame 
after them &! 
© Wil. I fear ſodeed, an't bdeate your Worſhip" it 
was ſo, Poor gentlemen ! they Rved badly, indeed, 
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very badly. Alas! gentlemen muſt not be told 
of it by us poor men; but they were a ſad wicked 
family, [ remember it well. | 

La. But, William, thou canſt lend me a-Bible; 
can't thou not? and l'Il read it all over while L 
ſtay in the country. 


Wil. Ves, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, I'll lend you: 


a Bible; I'll bring it in the morning. 


La, Do, William, and come and ſtay with me 
to-morrow ; I'll make. thee. amends for thy day's 
work, and there's ſomething: for thy good advice, 
and coming ſo far with me. 


[He gives him ſome money, and ſends him back 
again, ] 
Wil, Thank your Worſhip. . 


[They were now come to the manor-houſe, and: 
be was loath to detain him, becauſe it was too late, 
and becauſe he was ſo affected with the diſcourſe. 
they had had, that he wanted very much to be alone, 

As ſoon as he came into his own houſe, . he: lock-- 
ed himſelf into a parlour, and began to conſider, 
with great ſeriouſneſs all theſe things, and eſpecially 
what the poor man had ſaid to him about praying 
to God; and as his thoughts were intent upon the 
meaning of prayer, the nature of it, and the advan- 


tages of it, at every turn of theſe thoughts he found 


a ſecret kind of hiat like a voice in him, not a voice 


to him, O that I could pray! O, if I could but 


pray as that poor man does! How happy ſhould: 
be, if I could but pray to God! and the like. He 


was not aware of theſe movements; they ſeemed to 
be wrought in his affections perfectly involuntarily _ 
and ſudden; and they paſſed over without being. 


noticed or obſerved, even by himſelf, till after a good 
while they returned ſtronger and more freq ent 
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upon him, ſo that he not only perceived i it, but re. 
membered how often his heart had thrown out thoſe 
expreſſiors; when on a ſudden the poor man's words 
came into his mind with tach a force, as if the man 
himſelf had been there: Why, this was praying; 


certainly I have been praying all this winle, and 
knew it not. 


Upon this refletion; it was impoſſible for him tof 


exprels, as he ſaid afterwards, what a- ſtrange rap. 
ture of joy pofleſſed his mind, and how his heart 
was turned within him; then he fell into the ſame 
facred ejaculations of another kind, vis. of admi. 
ration, praiſes, thankſgiving, and mere aftonith- 
ment; but {till without ſpeaking otherwiſe, than a 
kind of mental voice, ſounding: or injecting words 
into his mind, ſuch as theſe, Lord! ſhall 1 be 
brought to pray to God! | that have never been 
told ſo much as how to mention bis name! I that have 
never known any thing of God, or myſelf ! or have 
been taught any thing of my duty to him! ſhall [ 
be taught to pray! and taught by who! by this 
poor deſpicable creature, that at another time þ 
would not have ſpoken. to, if he had made me twen- 
ty bows and ſcrapes! His. tongue then was let looſe, 
and he cried bout, Bleſſed be God that ever [ came 
near that poor man, . 

He continued all that evening filled with com- 
forting reflections, and with a kind of inward peace 
and ſatisfaction; which as he had never known 
*before, ſo he knew not how to deſcribe or relate it, 
or indeed how to manage it, In the morning be 
ſound the ſame meditation and the ſame lighinef 
upon his ſpirits returned, and he remembered what 
the poor man had prayed for, for him, viz. That he 
might be comforted with the hopes of the preſence 
and blelſing of God, to which his heart had ſo rea- 
dily ſaid Amen. And now he longed for the poor 
man's coming with the Bible. 
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Dial. II. 
The poor man was likewiſe mightily affected with 
his caſe, conſidering him © young gentleman; of ſuch 
a family and fortune; aud who was ſo far above 
him, as that, though he was his landlord; he durſt 
never offer to ſpeak to him in his life, but with the 
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greateſt ſubmiſſion and dittance: hom thei! ſhonld 


come to call him out, and to talk to him, of tuck 
things eſpecially, and in ſo ſerious a manner. 


ge then reflected, wich“ a ſeribus joy, that this 
young gentlemanſhould be thus touched with a ſolid 
ſenſe of religion and good things; for it was eaſy 
to ſee, that it was not a flight or an inſincere work 
upon his mind. It rejoiced his heart, that the heit 
of the eſtate ſhould be thus likely to prove àa good 
man; and it pretently occurred to his thoughts, how 


great a bleſſing ſuch a gentleman might be ta the 


country, to the poor, and uninſtructed people ruund 
bim: as well by reforming their manners, and res 
raining their vices, as perhaps by bringing religion 
to be accepted and received among them by his ex- 
e 30 None wie 205 5bbgdoba 
Theſe were ſome of the thoughts he came alo 
with, and he-prayed to God, as he walked, very 
earneſtly, that he might be made an inſtrument to 
bring the ſon! of this gentleman to the knowledge 
of God, and to bow at the foutitool of his Redeemer, 
as a true penitent. 1 W _ 


His prayers were not in vain. Prayer put up 


Pfrom ſuch a principle, and with ſuch a ſpirit, ſeldom 


is made in vain. TILE, = 127 4 
He came to the gentleman, while he was in brd; 
for he had given orders to his ſervants to hring him 
up to his chamber; there he delivered him the Bible, 
and told him he hoped he would find in it both ens 
couragement and direction in the great work which 
he was going about, and that God would bleſs it to 
53 #44 -j | 0 thy & 31+ 433 
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him, and would ſupply by his grace all the want, 
of early inſtruction, 2 he had ſo much com, 
plained of. 

fle received the poor man with a glad heart, 
made him fit.down by him, and told him, God had 
made him the inſtrument of ſo much good to him, 
that he could not part. with him any more. while hg 


ſtaid in the: country. 4 


- William, ſays he, God has mids you a father to. 
me, and I'll be a father to you. and your family; 
you ſhall go home no inore to that poor cottage, 
you ſhall have ſomething elſe to be thankful to God 
for than bread and water. 

Mil. An' t pleaſe your Worſbip, I have much more 
to be thankful for than that already; but if God 
has been pleaſed to aſſiſt me to do you good in this 
great buſinets of bringing ſuch a ſoul as yours to 
the knowledge of himſelf, 1 ſhall have cauſe to praiſe 
him, beyond all that. ever I had before. 

La. Well; William, I have ſent for your wife. 
and children: ; they ſhall be my care now, not yours; 
Ul provide a houſe for you. 


[He gave him a houſe and a little farm rent-free, 
to live on, and made him his bailiff, and receiver 
of the rents.of the manor.] 


Wil. Your Worſhip- will be a father to me and 
my family indeed then: I can never deſerve fo much 


at your hands; an't pleaſe. you, | am very willing 


to work ſtill for my bread, I thank your Worſhip. 
Lz. No, William, you ſhall never work any more 
for your bread; you have been thankfui for a little, 
William; 1 heard you laſt night, when you were at 
prayer in your family, and giving thanks to God for 


the plenty you enjoyed. Poor William! you do 


not know how it affected me, that never gave God 


thanks in my life; now you ſhall be thankful for 
better things. 
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Wil. 1 ſhall be greatly! bound to be thankfol to 
your Worlhip too, an't pleaſe ou. 

La. No, William, do not n me, thank God 
ſtill. 

il. An' your Worſhip 43 any e We 
my thankfulneis to God ſhould abate: when I lived 
fo near miſery and diſtreſs, it made me more ſen- 
fible of God's goodneſs in keeping me out of it, han 
I may, I doubt, when I am full. © 

La. I don't think'you will ever be unthankful, Wit 
larn, that could be fo full of a ſenſe of God's merci, 
even in the extremeſt poverty. But come, William, 
] ſhall leave that; Lhave ordered my ſteward both 
to provide for, and employ you, and I-thall fay no 
more of that now: but my buſineſs now 1s of an- 
other nature: and; firſt, ] muſt tell you, how 1 have 
been employed ſince | left you lat night. un A 


[ Here he gave the poor man an account of him- 
ſeit, and of his reflectious upon what he had ſad,t 
Fang and how inſenlibiy he had received ſecret com: 
fort, ,as above; and be found tears run down the 
poor man's checks, all the while he was 54S to 
him, for joy. ] 


Mil. O Sir give God the * ahiks 4 is all his 
own work; and | hope your comfort ſhall. increaſe 
and continue: did 1 not tell you, Sir, God would 
teach you to pray. 

La. But now, Wünam, what wall 1 do with this 
book? 

Hail. Read it, Sir, an't pleaſe you, and you will 
pray over it whether you will or no. 

La. But J am ſtill ignorant; 1 have no miniſter 
near cne to explain it to me. 1 

Wil. The Spirit of Gant will expound his own 
word to you. | 

La. Well, Williaw, you; ſhall be. my miniſter: 
Come, fit down by me, and read in it, 
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Wil. Alas! 1 am a ſorry creature to be a teacher, 
Sir; but, an't pleaſe you, 1 have turned down ſome 
| places, which 1 thought of, to ſhew your Worlhiy 

for your firſt reading. 
+ La. That's what L wanted, William, 

Wil. An't pleaſe you, here's a text which tell 
you what is the whole defign of a written goſpel; for 
what end the life of our blefſed Redeemer was laid 
down, and his works and doctrine were publiſhed to 
_ the world; and this ſeems. to be the firſt thing we 

mould know of the ſcriptures: for indeed it is the 

fum and ſubſtance of them, RA 
La. Let me ſee it, William. 

Wil. {Here it is, Sir: Theſe things: are written, 
that ye might believe that Feſus is the Chriſt, the Su 
of God, and that believing, qe might have life through 
his name, John. xx. 31. 

_ Ea. That is very comprehenſive indeed, William, W%* 

Vi. And here is another paſſage I folded down, IVa 
leſt you ſliould: aſk, how you ſhould do to believe 
it is in Mark ix. 24, it is + ſtory of a man who v0 
brings his child to our Lord to be healed; when pol het 
ſeſſed of an evil ſpirit: Our Lord aſks him, if be ru 
could believe? H thou can'ſt believe, all things are ha 
poſſible to him that. believeth ; and ver 24. The father 
cried out with tears, Lord, 1 we, help thou my un- {ol 


telief. = ” 
o1 

[William looks full in his fuck” whilſt he repeat- Win: 
ed the words.] ſe; 


La. What do you look at me for, William ? ne 

Wil. O Sir! I ſaw your very heart; know yon he 
prayed : I know yqu ſaid Amen in your very foul 
to that word: Glory be to the grace of God, and tom 
the word of God for you; the fcripture, read with 
ſuch a heart as yours now is, will ſoon teach you fs 
all. that you want to know, and all that you want be 
to do. 
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[The poor gentleman was overcome with his 
words, and could not ſpeak for a good while: 
tears came out of his-eyes, and at laſt he burſts out 
thus; Lord! what A creature have I been, that 
have lived without the teachings of the ſcripture 
all my days! ol 

Thus far this happy poor man was made an in- 
ſtrument to the reſtoring this gentleman, and bring- 
ing him to the knowledge of God, and a ſenſe of 
religion; and in a word, to be a molt fincere Chrif- 
tian. We ſhall hear farther of him, after the next 
dialogue. | | 1 


DIALOGUE ui. 


W E muſt now go back to the family which we 
began with: the father of the young ladies 
was gone into the country to viſit his ſiſter, who 
was newly become a widow; little thinking, what- 
ever his eldeſt daughter had ſaid to him, that his 


youngeſt daughter would make ſuch ſhort work with 


her lover in his abſence, and that ſhe would quite 
put an end to his courtfhip all at one blow, as ſhe 
had done before he came home again. 

He ſpent ſome little time at his ſiſter's, to com- 
fort her and aſſiſt her in her affairs after the loſs of 
ker Iruſband; and particularly, becauſe her eldeſt 


lon being of age, and juſt now upon marrying, ſne 


mtended to remove; the houſe, which was the 
ſeat of the family, being to be fitred up for her 


new daughter-in-law: Upon theſe circumſtances _ - 


he began the ſollowing diſcourſe with his ſiſter. 
Bro. Well, pray, filter, what kind of a lady has 
my nephew got? ls he well married? 


Si. Truly, brother, | can hardly tell how to an- | 
ſwer you that queſtion; | believe every body will be 


better pleaſed than 1, 
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Bro. Why, ſiſter, abap is the cauſe, pray, that 
yon are fo difficult? 

Si. O brother! thick main difficulty that has made 
me all my days the moſt miſerable of all women. | 
Bro. What! religion, Fwarrant you; you would 

have had him have married a nun ? . 

Si. Nay, I don't know Why 1 ſhould deſire ar... 

ligious woman to come into the family. 
Bro. IL never ſaw the like of you, ſiſter, you are 
always a · complaining; you have had one of the beſt 
humoured, goodeſt-conditioned, merrieſt fellows in 8e 
- the world for this five and twenty years, and yet 


you call yourſelf a miſerable woman : what could 5 
you alk in a huſband, that you had not in Sir James? bi 
Si. Dear brother, is this a time for me to tel 7 


vou what | wanted in. Sir James,” When he is in his 
grave? I have wanted nothing in him that a wo 

man could deſire in a huſband; he was rich in his 
eſtate, a lovely, complete, handſome gentleman in * 
his perſon, and held it to the laſt; he was the belt. 
humoured man that ever woman bad, and kind, az 
a hufband, to the laſt degree: I never ſaw him in. 
a pathon in my life; he was a man of good ſenſe : 
and good learning; a man of honour, good breed. 
ing, and good manners; none went beyond him; Hal 
all the country knows it, and lov'd him for it. 


Bro. Very well; and yet my ſiſter was a miſerable * 
woman! Would not any man laugh at you? I think Nag 


ſiſter, if ever you were a miſerable woman, it is 
now. becauſe you have loſt him. 

Si. Well, that's true too; I am ſo now, many 
ways, and {ome perhaps that you * not think of, 
brother. 

Bro 1 know what you mean again; I warrant 
you have been whining over him, to think what is 
become of him now: prithee what's that to you, ot 
12 What can you, by your concern ſor him, do in ry 
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that caſe, one way or other? can't you leave him to 
God's mercy now he's gone ! 
S;, Dear brother, it is in vain to anſwer you; I 
muſt leave him to God's mercy, and fo we mult leave 
ourſelves: but do you think, it is not an afflicting, 
dreadful thing to me, that knows how he lived, and 
my he died, to reflect upon his condition, if J had 
love for him! 
od Why, how did he live? He lived like a 
on an, as he was. 
That's true; and that, as times go, brother, 
ſs 5 live like a Rearben; you know well enough 
wiat a life I have had with him on that only ac» 
count; you know, he was fo far from having any ſenſe 
of religion, or of his Maker, on his mind, that he 
made a jet and a mock of it all his days, even to 
the laſt. © * a 

Bro, I know he did not trouble himſelf much a- 
bout it. 

Si. Nay, he not only did not himſelf, but he did 
not really love to have any body abont him reli- 
gious. I have known many gentlemen that have 
had no religion themſelves, yet value it in others, 
and value and reverence good men: but he thoughe 
all people hypocrites that talked of any thing reli- 
gious, and could not abide to fee any appearance 
ol it in the houſe, It was the only g's we had 
any difference abont all our days. 

Bro. And 1 think you was a great tool to 8 
any difference with him about that. Could not you 
have kept your religion to yourſelf, and have let 
him alone, to be as merry and as 1 TAI as he 
would without it ? 

Si. Nay, | was obliged t. to do that, you may be 
ſure: you know it well enough. : 
Bro, Yes, yes, | know he ſerved you many a mer- 
ry prank about your religious doings; ſech as Pye 
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ting every now and then a ballad in your prayer» | 
book or pfalm-book; and I think he put the Rory cer 

of Tom Thumb once in one of Dr Tillotſon's ſer- thi 
mons. © , 24 

Si. No; it was two leaves out of Don Quixote, the 
He did a great many ſuch things as thoſe to me, thi 
Bro. But they were all frolics; there was no- ou! 
thing of paſſion or ill nature in them. Did he not an 
write ſomething in the childrens ſpelling book once, thi 
and make them get it without book, inſtead of the wee 
leſſon you had ſet them: 6 ; 
Si. Yes, yes, he play'd me a thouſand tricks that thi: 
way. Es N. ten 
Bro, I think once he paſſed a receipt to make L 

a tanzey or a cake juſt next to one of the queſtions ? 
of the catechiſm, where your daughter's leſſon was. | by 
Si. Ay, ay; and every now and then he would! 
paſte a fingle printed word, that he cut out of ſome | ou; 
other book, juſt over another word, in their books, con 


ſo cunningly, that they could not perceive it, and the 
make them read nonſenſe. A 
Bro. Why, what harm was there in all that? wit 
Si. Why, it ſhewed his general contempt of good Ie. 
things, and making a mock of them, otherwiſe the NF the 


thing was not of ſo much value. anc 
Bro, Well, and wherein was you miſerable, pray, | wo! 

in all this? I don't underſtand you in that at all. the 
Si. Why, in this, that he was not at all a relt- bee 
gious man. | We 
Bio. But what was that to you, ſtill ? tha 


Si. Why, firſt, brother, there was all family- re- wb 

- | Tigion loſt at one blow. There could not be ſo | wit 

| much as the appearance of worſhipping or acknow- bee 

ledging the God that made us: nay, we ſcarce aſk - 4 

ed him feave to eat our meat, but in ſecret, as if we I you 

were aſhamed of it. Sir James never ſo much as you 
taid grace, or gave thanks at table in his life, that 1 

remember, | 
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Bro. And they that do, make it nothing but a 

ceremony, and do it for faſhion's· ſake, not that they 
think it ſignifies any thing — 
Si. Well, let them do it for faſhion ſake then, if 
they will, but let them do it. - It is the moſt rationab 
thing in the world, white we-own that God gives us 
our meat, that we ſhould aſk him leave to eat it, 
and thank him ſor it when we have done. But alas + 
this is but a ſmall part of the ill contequences of an 
irreligious family. 

Bro. Well, what more is there? ſor this is no- 
thing but what is in thouſands. of families, who pre- 
tend to religion on all ſides. 5 | 

Si. Why, all relative religion was loſt too. 

Bro, Relative religion! fiiter, what do you mean 
by that? 

Si. Why, 1/4, 1 mean by it that religion which 
ought to be between a man and his wife; ſuch as, 
comforting, encouraging, and directing one ano» 
ther, helping one another on in the way to heaven; 
aſſiſting one another in Chriſtian duties, praying 
with and for one another, and much more which 
could name, and which, without doubt, paſſes to 
their mutual comfort and delight, between a man 
and his wife, where they are mutually agreed iu 
worthipping and ferving God, and walking. on in 
the happy courſe of a religious life. All this has. 
been loſt, and it has been a ſad lots to me, brother. 
We have all need of helps; and it is not every one: 
that conſiders, or indeed that knows, what help, 


what comfort, what ſupport, a religious huſband and 


wite are or may be to one another. This, I ſay, has 
been a ſad loſs to me, I aſſure you. 

Bro. Theſe are nice things; but, methinks, is 
you could not have theſe helps from your huſband, 
you. might find them in "Ia * luch as 3 

2. 
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3 Ec. it need not be called ſuch a loſs. nei- 

er 

Si. It is ſuch a Toſs, brother, that if r were to live 
my days over again, I would not marry a man that 
made no proſeſſion of religion; no! though he hid 
ten thouſand pounds a-year, and I bad but a hun- 
dred pounds to my portion; nay, I think I would 
work tor my bread rather, 

Bro. You lay a mighty ſtreſs upon theſe things. 
Si. Every body, brother, that has any ſenle 
the bleſſing of a religious family, muſt do ſo. ray, 
if the honouring and ſerving God be our wiſdom, 
our duty, our felicity in this werld, and our way 
to the next, what comfort, what happineſs can 
there 12 where theſe are wanting in the head of che 

family? 

Bro. It is better, to be ſure, where they may be 
had; but to lay all the happineſs of life upon it, as. 
if a man or a woman could not be religious by them- 


| ſelves, without they were ſo both together, I do not 


ſee that; I think you carry it too far. 

Si. I'll convince you that I do not carry it too ſar 
at all; I do not ſay a man or a woman may not be 
religious by themſelves, though the huſband: or wite 
be not ſo; but 1 fay, all the help aud comfort of 
relative religion is loſt; the benefit and value of 
which none knows, but they that enjoy it, or ſeel 
the want of it; but there is another loſs which 1 
have not named, and which my heart bleeds in the 
ſenſe of every day. | 

Bre. What's that, I wonder? 

Si. Why, children! brother, children! you ſee 
I have five children: What dreadful work has this 


want of family-religion made mon my poor chil- 


dren! - 
Bro. Why, Sir James did not * your ii inſtructs 
ing your children, | 
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Si. Did he not? it is true he did not when they 
were little; but has he not, by example and want of 
reſtraint, encouraged all manner of levity, vanity, 
folly, nay, and even vice itſelf in them? Do you 
think children, thus let looſe to humour their young 
inclinations, and to the full ſwing of their pleaſures, 
would not ſoon ſnatch themſelves out of the arms of 
their mother, and deliver themſelvss from the im- 
portunities of one that had no other authority witty 
them than that of affedtion? 

Bro. Why, truly, there is ſomething in that; bot | 
do not ſee that your children are much the worſe ; 
there is your eldeſt fon, Sir James that is now; he 
is a pretty young gentleman; 1 hear a very good 
character of hin. 

Si. Why, truly, brother, as times go now with 
gentlemen, we may be thanktul neither he nor his 
brother are debauched or vitions; and I am thank-- 
ful for it. They have good characters for modeſt 
pretty gentlemen, as you ſay : But ſtill, brother, the 
main thing is wanting. I cannot be partial to them, 
though they are my own ;-there1s not the leait ſenſe 
or notion of religion in them. 'T hey cannot ſay they 
have no knowledge of it; I took care to deprive 
them of that excuſe, as early as they knew any things 
but it goes no farther ; my eldeſt fon will tell me 
ſometimes, he bas as much religion as a gentleman of 
a thouſand a- year thould have; and his brother tells. 
me, if I would have had him have any religion, I 
ſhould have kept our pariſh- living for him, and bred 
him a parſon. 

Bro. They are very merry with you then, [ find, 
upon that ſubject. 

Si. It is a dteadful jeſt to me, brother; Tam far 
from taking it merrily; you know I was otherwiſe: 
brought up; our father and mother were another; 


ſort of people; they united their very ſouls in the 
1 


— . „ 
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work of God: they joined in every good thing with 


the utmoſt affe&ion ; they loved the fouls as well;ay 


the bodies of us their children. The family, was a 


houſe of chearful devotion; God was ſerved night 
and day; and, in a word, as they lived, fo they died, 


they dropped comfortably off, and went, as bee 
hand in hand to heaven. 


Bro. And yet, ſiſter, you ſee, we that were their ehil-. 
dren were not all alike. There is our brother Jack, 


and our filter Betty and Sarah, what can be ſaid 


about them? Pray what religion are they of? 

Si. I'll tel yon what can be ſaid, and that wilt 
ſtick cloſe to them one time or other, viz. if they 
are loſt, it is not for want of good inſtruction, or 
good example; they cannot blame father or mo- 
ther; it has been all their own. Parents may beg 
grace for their children, but they cannot give it 


them; they may teach their children good things, 


but they cannot make them learn; that is che 
work of God, and parents. mult ſubmit it to him. 
But when parents do nothing; nay, rather, by ex- 
ample and encouragement, lead their children in- 
to wiekedneſs, what a dreadſul thing is that! 
Bro. Well, but our two filters were not led into 


wickedneſs; and yet, as | ſaid, they value religion. as 
little as any body. 


St. Ay, brother, I can tell you how my ſigers 
were both ruined; for they were not ſo educated. 

Bro. What do you mean by ruined? they are 
not ruined, I] hope. 

Si. I mean as to their principles, brother, which 
I think is the worſt ſort of ruin; they were ruined 
by marrying profligate irreligious buſbands. 
Bro. I don't kpow what you mean by profligate ; 
I think they are both very well married. 


Si. Yes, as you call well married, and that I call 
being undone. 


call 
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Bro. And pray what has ruined Jack? for he is. 
as graceleſs a; wretch almoſt as your Sir James was. 

Si. Truly, brother, juſt the other extreme: he 
bas a wild, giddy, playhouſe-bred wife; full of wit, 
and void of grace, that never had any religion, nor 
knew what the meaning of it was; this has ruined 
him. My brother was a ſober, well taught, wells 
inclined young man as could be defired; but getting: 
ſuch a temper at bis elbow, inſtead of a wife to help 
bim on. to heaven, the has led him hood-winked to 
the gates of hell, and goes clicarſully along with. 
him; a-fad inſtance, brother, of the want of n 
religion! 5 

Bro. Well, but what's all this to what we are 
upon, of parents leading their dem into ande 
ncſs.? he was not led ſo by his parents. ry 

Si. But you ſee his children are. gk 1 

Bro, I cannot ſay that; few parents, though they 
are bad themſelves, will prompt their children to be 
fo too: that's what l have ſeldom ſeen. 

Si. Well, that has been the caſe of my family; 
and that is it that has broke my heart, and gives me 
cauſe to ſay, I have been the molt miſerable womam 
alive. 


Bro. But you have this comfort ſtill, chat! you find 
not been the occaſion of it. | 
Si. That's true; but even that does not leſſen the 
grief of ſeeing my children loſt. and ruined before 
my face, and their own father be the inſtrument of it. 
Bro. They cannot be ſaid to be ruined: they are 
very fine gentlemen, I aſſure you. 
Si. They are ruined as to the beſt qualification 
of a gentleman. 
Biro. I warrant you, they do not think ſo, ſiſter: 
religion makes us good Chriſtians, that is confeſſed; 
but 1 do not ſee it makes a fine gentleman. What is 


more frequent, than to ſee religion make men cyni- 
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cal and ſour in their tempers, moroſe and ſurly in 


their converſation? They think themſelves above 


the practice of good manners or good humour. 


Si. This is all by the miſtake of the thing; it ĩs want 
of religion that makes men thus. It is in good 
breeding as it is in philoſophy; a bitle philoſophy, 
a little learning, makes a man an Atheiſt; a great 
deal brings him back, and makes him a Chriſtian : 
ſo u little religion makes a man churl, but a great 
deal teaches him to know himſelf, and be a gentle- 
When good principles join with good man- 
ners, how ſhould they but illuſtrate the education, 


and ſet off the breeding of a man of quality? As it 
a miſtake to ſay, that jewels ſhould. be worn by 


none but homely women, it is juſt the contrary ; fo 
religion adorns education, as jewels give real beauty 
a double luſtre, _ h 

Bro. Your notions are delicate. © You: are very 
nice, it ſeems, in theſe things, ſiſter; though, EF 
mult confeſs, I am of your mind, when | conſider i is 
well. | 
Si. Let the ſcripture be judge, whether the rules 
of life dictated by the apoſtles to the Chriſtian 
churches, were not ſuch, as not only agree well with 
that of a gentleman, but indeed with that, without 
which no man can be a gentleman ;. if you look al- 
molt through all the epiſtles in the New Teſtament, 
you will find it fo; Fil name you a few. 

Phil. 1. 9. 10. That your love may abound: in knows- 
ledge and all ' judgment. en wildom and. 
learning. _ 

That ye may approve thinge that are erte. 
There's ſolid judgment. | 

: That ye may be ſincere, and without offence. — 


There s the honeſty and open heartedneſs of a Shoes 


Jn: 


1 Pet. Love as s brethren, be pitiful, be courteoun 
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There's the charity, the bene ficence, and the good 
breeding of a gentleman. 

Col. in. 12. Pat an bowels of mercy, 1745701 
humblenefs of mind, meekneſs, Ke. can be a 
entieman without theſe? | | 

Col: iv. 8. [Fhatſcever things are honef, Juft, pure, 
l;ueiy, and of good report, think of theſe things —— 
What think you now? Can the practice of theſe 
things: dithonour a gentleman ? or do they honour 
and illuſtrate, and indeed make a gentſeman? 

Phil. ii. 3. In lowlineſs' of mind. let eneb eſteem 
others better than thenijelves. What becomes a 

»ntleman more than ſuch humility? 

| could name you many other. Will any man 
that reads theſe rules ſay, they are not ſvitable to a 
gentleman ? No, brother, it hall ever be à rule to 
me, that the only n man upon earth is a re- 
ligious gentleman. 

Bro. Wah, you are wraye up in theſe notions} 
ſider; | fancy you have been documenting my 
daughter; am afraid of it, I aſſure you; the has: 
got juſt the fame things in her noddle, and ſhe has: 
carried her ſeruples to ſuch a length, that ſhe had 
like to have refuſed the beſt match that ever will be; 
aifered to her, as long as the lives; but | believe I 

rattled her out of it, when I came away. 

5. Jam perhaps the fuller of it, beeauſe it bas 
bell the ruin af my family, and of my children; and, 
| think, it ever poor woman was unhappy with a 
gentleman that had not one bad quality in him, it 
was [; Sir james, as I told you, was ſuch à man, 
for every thing elle, as there are few ſuch in the- 
world.; bur he bated Oe? and that has * 
us all. | 
— Von would wake any one e lavgh to ben 150 


talk of being ruined; why, are you not left happy, 


eaſy, and plealant? ls not your eldeſt on a in 


can be underfleod i in; 
would not marry the beſt Duke in the nation, that 
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and has 400 l. a · year? Is not your ſecond ſon very 
well provided for? Have not your daughters 5000 1. 
a piece fortune left them? And are not you left fo: 
rich, you know not what to do with it all! 

Si. I do not ſpeak of ruin as you underſtand it, 
brother; I think a family without religion is a fa- 
mily ruined, and that in the worſt ſenſe, that ruin 
if were to marry again, I 


would not endeavour to carry me to heaven, and 
to go there himſelf. The command of the ſcripture 
is plain in it, Be not unegually yoted, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 


How ſhall a hufband that profefies no religion, 


dwell with a wife according o knowledge ? 1 Per, 
Hi, 7. and what is the reaton the apoltle gives for 


this Chriſtian rule in marrying, but this, That your. 


prayers be not Findered 9 _ 
Bro, Why, Sir Janes did not hinder your prayers, 
G7 

$7. Did he net? Sir James is in his. grave, and. 
it is not my part to ſay what he did; but it is the 
mutual prayers of huſband and wite together that is 
meant in that eiten Do you think Sir james. 
l with his wife? 

Bro. No, I beſieve; he did not indeed, nor with. 
2 body elſe. 

Si. And do you chink that is tbe life of a Chri- 
tian, or the manner of a Chriſtian family, brother? 
You and I were not bred up ſo; and yet our father 
was a gentleman, and wanted neither family nor 
fortune equal to any of them. Sir James is in his 
grave, and | have no more to ſay of that; but if I 
were as young as. I was when. I married him, and 


were to chuſe again, I would not marry the beſt no- 


bleman in the nation, if he was not a religious man; 
all enjoy ments in the world are nothing without it, 
unleſs I reſolved to caſt off all * too; and; 
where would that end ? 


little 
for 1 
is af 
all y 
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Bro. This is juſt my daughter agan. 2 


Si. Beſides, brother, confider another thing: 
how many young women and young men too, 88 | 
have been religiouſly bred, has this way of marry» - 
ing been a ſnare to? that when they come to hul- 
bands with no religion, or to giddy, loofe; profane 
wives, they drop all their own principles,” and bes 
come empty of all religion too at laſt» Vou know 
how it has been with our brothers and filters, as [ 
hinted to you before. % ro teat I 1 

Bro. There is no arguing with you, filter, who have 
had ſo much experience of it: but | tell my daugh · 
ter, that perhaps the 'may convert her huſband, 

$i. I don't know my niece's caſe, and ſo 1 can ſay: 
little to it; but if this be it, that {he refuſes/a man 
for his being of no religion, the is in the rightz the 
is a good religious child herſelf: My ſiſter educated 
all your children very well, and if the marries a 
gentleman, as the times go now, that thinks religion 
below him, and unbecoming, as moſt of them do, 
ſua is nado ne, l 

Bro. So lhe ſays, and has juſt your arguments; 
that made me ſay; you had been documenting her, 

Si. No, indeed, brother, not I; but l' tell you 
what, I have been a memento to the fanly; and 
don't doubt but my filter might ſhew them the dan- 
ger of it, by their aunt's example. I pray God they 
may take warning I know the was not wanting to 
them in her inſtruction, and in cautioning them a- 
gainſt every thing that was hurtful; and if the for- 
got this of cautioning them never to marry a man 
of no religion, then the was not the wiſe woman L 
took her for, 

Bro. | know not who has cautioned her, nor who 
has inſtructed her; but if l had not took it up very 
warmly, the had ruined herſelf with her nicety. 
Tu tell you how it is. : 3th 
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[Flere he tells her the whole tory of his. daugh- 


Nein to the time of his comin 
e not Ware what had W 


Si. Wall, Srinchen, you «ill allow: me to be free 


wich: von; 1 mut weeds Gy 1 think you' are in n 


wes 
2 Yes, Fes; I expefed that ſcien whom. i 


Si. I ſpeak from my experience, brother; I wonld 


not force a child's inclination, in ſuch a caſe, Toy 
the world. | 


Bro. What do you mean by inclination? She 


forces her own inclination; for her ſiſter ſays, ſhe 
loves the gentleman, and has owned it; and yet, 
upon chis fimple nicery, ſhe pretended to eroſs her- 


felf; affront the tleman; and diſoblige her father. 

Si. And will not all that convince you then, that 
ſhe acts by ſtrength of judgment, and upon princi- 
ples of conſcience? If it be as you ſay, it is the no- 


bleſt reſ:lution that ever I heard 1 ſince the ſtory 


ol St Catherine. 
Boe. Don't tell me of your end reſolutions; and 


your ſine principles; it is a firit principle, an origi- 


nal command of God, that children ſhould obey 
their parents. 


Si. Ay, brother, where the parent commands no» 


thing that claſhes with the laws of God; bat then, 


brother, our authority ceaſes; - 

Bro. Bat | am ſure this match 1 bor her advan- 
tage, and III make her have him 

Si. That's a ſevere reſolution, and if it be againſt 
her conſcience, you may fail in all you reſolve upon; 
beſides, it is evident yon onght not to reſulve ſo. 

bro. What! am not | her father? has it not been 
al w. ays the right of fathers to give their daughters 


in marriage? nay, to bargain {or them, even wich- 
I 
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out their knowl: | 
daughter Achſah in marriage to him that ſhould 
ſchite Kirjathſepher, not knowing who it ſhould be, 
or whether the girl ſhould like him or no? and are 
there not many ſuch inſtances in the ſcripture ? 

Si. All this is true, brother: but I do not think: 
the laws of God or man give parents that authority 
now, Ii 

Bro. Then you will allow my daughters to marry 
who they pleaſe, without putting any weight upon 
my conſent one way or t'other: would you give your 
daughters that liberty? 

Si. No, brother, you wrong me; but therg is a 
great difference between your negative authority 
and your poſitive authority, i in the caſe of daugh+ 


ter: as there is a great difference between your au- * 


thority in the marriage of a daughter and Umar.” 
nage of a ſon, 


Bre. I know my lady teri is a nice my got pray 


explain yourſelf. rue 
ent Y — 
W me if you 


Si. 1 can take all your deten. 
ther, and I will explain myſelf, contr 


can: I diſtinguiſh them thus: If your — en i de- 


fires to marry any perſon you do not like, I grant 
that you have power by the law of God to forbid 
her poſitively: the ſcripture is plain, you have power 
to diſſolve even a vo or promiſe of hers, to marry” 
or not to marryatail. But if your daughter is not 
willing to mare one you may like, I do not think 
you have the de right to command; for you 
might then. command her to. marry a perſon ſhe 
may have an abhorrence of, and an averſion to, 
which could not be; the very laws of matrimouy 
forbid it; ſhe could not repeat the office of matri- 
mony at her marriage, viz. to love and honour him: 
and to promiſe what ſhe. knew .at the ſame time 
would be impoſſible for her to perform, would be 
I : 


2 did not Caleb promiſe his 
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to perjure herſelf, (for the marriage · promiſe is a fo». 
lemn oath), and to deceive her huſband in the groſ- 
ſeſt manner; neither of which ne be lawful for 
her to do. 
Bro. Well, well, for all your fine harangue, 1 
have made her do it. 

i. Are they married chen, brother > 30 294 51 

Bro. No; but they ſhall, as ſoon as I go home. 

Si. I wiſh her well; be i is a child that deſerves 
very well, J am ſure; the. is a ſerous, ſenſible, reli- 
gious child, and will be an extraordinary woman; 
but if you force her to marry, as you ſay you will, 
remember my words, brother, you will make her 
| 1 as | have been. 


© Yes, yes, ſo ſhe will; juſt ſo. miſcrable. ſhe 
. good huſband, and about 200901. a-year 
"eſtate; A very. miſerable condition truly! 
S All that is nothing; nor will it leſſen the mi- 
ſery at all to a good woman; I am ſure ſhe had bet- 
ter go to ſervice, or marry a good, ſober, religious 
ſhoemaker, [ would do ſo myſelf, if 1 had my 
choice to maMapain : thereſore 1 ſay it again, deat: 
brother, remember my words; if you do it, you 
make her miſerable, and will repent it. | 
Bro. Nay, nay, I am not fo poſitive neither; I 
manld na rom my child, you ax be ſure; but 1 
{hall ſee when I go home. | 
Si. Pray let me hear how it goes, when you go 
home. 
_ Bro. So you ſhall, I promiſe you. 


After this diſconrſe he Raid bot” two or three 
days with his ſiſter, and then went home: when he 


came home, to be ſure the firſt queſtion he aſked = 
and if 


his eldeſt daughter was, how Mr did? k 


he was in the houſe? 
Da. In the houſe ? no, Sir, I think not. 


4 


d if 
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Fa. Why, you think not? when was he here? 
Da. Never, Sir * the evening :fter you went 
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away. 

Fa. Why, he diy not ſerved me ſo, has ſhe 1 
Da. Served you, Sir! nay, it is he has ſerved yon 
ſo, for he ſaid, the lait time he was here, he would 
wait on her again: but he has never been here ſince. 

Fa. Then the muſt have uſed him very ill, I am 
ſure, he had never done ſo elſe; where is the? catl 
her down, 

Da. Sir, my ſiſter is gone to my aunt s at 
Hampſtead. 

Fu. Very well; s managed. I aſſure vou! 
well; Ill manage her, and all of yan, if this the 
way lam to be uſed. [He i is in a great paſon! $. 

Da I believe there is nothing done wane x0w 
ill, Sir, or to provoke you in the leaſt. 

Fa. What is the gone out of the houſe che e or ? 

Da. Sir, you are fo angry with her, when you 
talk with her, that you fright her: I was afraid, 
Jaft time you talked to her, you would have thrown 
her into fits; and fo we really all advifed her to go 
home with my aunt laſt week, when ſhe was in town, 
and ſtay there, till we could ſce what you will pleate 
to have her do. 

Fa. Do! ſhe knows hgh Lexpected ſhe ſhould do. . 

Da. às to marrying Mr „Sir, that ſhe an 
never do; andthe has talked it to bim fo. handiome-.. 
ly, that, Gif ure yoo, he faid himſelf he could 
not anſwer! Rey gpiections; that ſhe had reaſon for 
what the did, and he could not urge 1t any farther. 

Fa. Why, did not you ſay he promiſed to come 
again? | 

Da. Yes, he did ſay he would wait on her again; 
but he is gone into the conntry, I hear. | 


Fa. Well, III ſay no more, wn he comes af again, 
OE: 
f I 2 


her 
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Da. Nay, if be had come again, ſhe had reſolved, 
the would not have ſeen bim. | 

Fa. Say you ſo! l'Il be as poſitive as ſhe; if ſhe 
weill ſee him no more, ſhe ſhall ſee me no more; I'll 
let her know ſo much. 6 7. 4987 e 

Da. I am ſorry things are ſo; but I am ſure, ſhe 
will never ſee him, if the never comes home more. 

Fa. I'll try that; Vit go over to Hampſtead in the 
morning, I'll ſee what I can do with her. 793451 


[Her filter was now in as great a fright as before; 
ſhe knew the principle her ſiſter went upon was good, 
and ſhe was very loth to have her thruſt by violence 
intg,atate of life ſhe ſo abhorred; and this made 
ber zie more freedom with her father than ſhe 

hol have done, and take more care of her ſiſter 
to, let her father ſhould bring her away and marry 
| Force: ſo {he ſent a man and horſe away the 
- ſame night to Hampſtead to her ſiſter, to give her 

notice of her father's reſolution to come over in the 
morning, and giving her an account of what had 
Palfzd, adviling her to be gone out of his way ſome- 
where et, ; | | | 
As the young lady had acquainted her aunt with 
the whole ftory, her aunt was ſo affected with it, and 
fa abundantly juſtified her conduct in it, that, upon 
this news, the told her, the would place her at a 
friend's houſe a little way off, and the would under- 
take to talk to her father, wheg ; eame; and if 
the could not bring him to any h, ſhe would 
fend her the next day into the country to her other 
aunt, the widow of Sir James -—. ; ſo ſhe ſent her 
away in the mean time in her own coach to Rindon, 
a village beyond Hampſtead, with a maid and a 
ſoorman to attend her, till her father was gone. 


In the morning, as he ſaid he would, her father 


came to Hampitead, and as ſoon as he had- ſaluted 


COURTSHIP 
his ſiſter; he aſks for his daughter; his ſiſter told 


him, ſhe was gone a little way to viſit I of 
hers, but deſired him to fit doo ol 
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She ſaw he was diſturbed and * com. 
brother, ſays ſhe, be calm and moderate, and do 
not treat your child with ſo much warmth; let you 
and I talk of this matter, my-nicts: has given me a 
Sul account of the whole ſtory. | elt 


Fa. Has ſhe ſo? but ſhe ſhall oive me another ac- 
count of it before ſhe and I have done get. 

Si. 1 find, brother, you conſult your paſſions 
only i in all this matter, and I mult tell you, they are 
baſe counſellors: I with, you would act in cool blood, 
and conſult your reaſon a little too. Ky 

Bro, So J. think I do; and I won' t be inſtructed 
by my children; pods 

Si. No, no, brother, it is evident you act too Ip; 
lently ; if you conſulted your reaſon, I am ſare 1 it 
would tell you, that you are all wrong: did ever a 
father hurry and terrify his children ſo with his 
fury and his paſſions, that they are afraid to ſee him, 
and ready to ſwoon when they hear he is coming to 
them? and then do you conſider what a child this 
is, that you uſe thus? 

Bro. Luſe her! ſhe uſes me, 1 think, and abuſes 
me too. 

Si, Be patient, brother, de patient; paſſ ion, I 
tell you, is ag i counſellor; conſider the. circum- 
ſtances of Johr child, and hear what ſhe has to ſay. - 

Bro. What de you mean by hearing? I think the 
han't heard what { have to ſay, when ſhe flies thus 
from place to place, as, if ſbe was a thiek 

Si. That is becauſe you do not act like 4 Chri- 
ſtian, brother; you make yourſelf a terror to your 
children, this dares not ſee you, thoſe at home dare 
not ſpeak to vou; why, what do you. mean, bro- 
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ther ? you did not treat them thus, when they were 
little: do you conſider what they are now? that 
they are women grown, and ought to be treated as 


ſuch? and deſerving women too they are, that the 


world fees; and you expoſe yourſelf moſt wretched- 
Iy to treat them thus; I am very free with you. 

Bro. How do I treat them? what, to provide a 
gentleman of 20001. a- year for the youngeſt, a 
handſome complete young gentleman as any the 
town can produce, and every way unexceptionable; 
Nay, ſhe owned herſelf he was one ſhe could like 
very well; and to have her affront him and her fa- 
ther, and to diſmiſs him of her own head without 
conſulting me, or ſtaying till I came to town ! and 
this after ſive weeks keeping him company, and when 


the knew the writings were drawing for her mar- 


riage-ſettlement ; is this a decent way of treating a 
father? T think you are free with me indeed, to take 
their parts in it. F 
Si. Well, brother, ſuppoſe all this to be juſt as 
you relate it, yet if the young people could not hit 
it, do we not always, when we make propoſals one 
to another for our children, make this condition, viz, 
if the young people can agree? and do we not put 
rhem together to talk with one another, on purpoſe 
that they may be acquainted, and fee whether they 
can like one another, or no? TONS nt: e 
Bro. Well, and ſo did I: has he not waited up- 
on her Ladyſhip, I tell you, five weeks? was not 
that time enough to know whether he liked him 
or no? | e En os, > ASI NS 
Si. Time enough to like. or diſlike, I Kot ies 
and ſhe tells you plainly, ſhe does not like, and 
cannot marry him: what would you have? And 
as to putting him off in your abſence, ſhe ſays, the 
told you her mind poſitively, before you went out 
of town, and would have given you her reaſons for 


” 
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it; but you treated her with ſo little temper, that 
ſhe had no room to ſpeak; and at alt told her you 
would have none of her reaſons, but expected ſhe 
ſhould have him: how do you anſwer that, pray? 
Bro. I knew what ſhe bad to ſay well enough ; 
however, I gave her till my return to conſider ot it: 
what had the to do to turn him off without my 
knowledge, and affront a gentleman of his quality? 
it is an inſult upon her father, and a ſcandal to the 
whole family. 
Si. That's all nd by: what I faid befors, 
that ſhe told you poſitively, before you went out of 
town, ſhe would never have him, and indeed had 
reſolved then to ſee him no more; for what ſhovld 
a young woman keep a man company for, when ſhe 
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reſolves not to have him? whatever you may think, 


brother, it would not have been very handſome 
on her ſide ; beſides, I can-affure you, your daugh- 
ters are none of thoſe. women, that *. any ug 
unbecoming. 

Bro. Why, ſhe did keep him company after it; for 
all that. _ 

Si. Never but once, that ſhe might diſmiſ him 
civilly,: and that was merely a force of her own 
upon her, becauſe your paſſion with her obliged her 
to do that work herſelf, which you dught to rr 
done for her. 

Bro. Well, ſue is an undutiful, diſreſpectful — 
ture to me; I hant been an unkind father to ber : 
but I'll let her know: herſelf my own ways {7 7.; 

Si. Yowll- avs wand Wh en nn m your 
paſſion i is over. 1 

Bro. Not I; I am no more in a paſſion now, than | 
I was before. 4 o 

Si. That may well be ia becauſe you 1 were 
then in ſuch a paſſion, it ſeems, as diſordered. all 
your — Is Ramen a "OO Wl * ma⸗ 
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Bro. It is impoſſibhle for any man to be thus treat» 
ed by his children, and not be in a patſion: ingra- 
titude 1 is a thing no man can bear with patience. 

St. But who ſhall be judge between you, brother? 
for it is poſſible you may be in the wrong as well as 
Four children; and take this with you for a rule in 
all ſuch breaches, that generally thoſe that are inch 
gteateſt paſſion, are moſt in the wrong. | 
Bro. No, no; I am ſure I am not in a wrongs 

Si. That's making yourſelf a judge, brother; J 
think; you: ſhould. let ſome judicious, ſober, impar- 
tial perſon hear your child, fince you won't hear 
her yourſelf. 

Bro. What, do you thinks Pil have arbitrators be- 
tween me and my children? 

8. I hope you will ad the father with them, 
then, and not the madman, a8 1 mutt: be * with 
n+: L think you do now: » |! , 

Bro. Les, yes, Vik act the fates: var han 
while they. act the part of children won me, but no 
longer. 

Si. If God ſhould deal ſo by us. all, what would 
become of us? Think of hh brother, when: you 
make reſolutions. again your: own ee e 
without cauſe too. IT 
++ Bro: Why, you won't Peary this is without 
cauſe ? 

Si. Truly, brother, I do not ſee: any FRY you 
have to be offended with your child: '*tis true you 
brought a very fine young gentleman to court her, 
and I know you Were pleaſed with the thoughts of 
ſuch an alliance in your family; his eſtate, his per- 


ſon, his character, were all pleaſing; but here's the 


caſe, your daughter has been religiouſly and virtu 
ouſly educated by my ſiſter. 


Bro. By your ſiſter _— 1 nd, 7ou might 


have put that in too. 


Si. Truly, brother, I do not charge yon with the 
* 


Jas to the world. 
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crime of being any way concerned in the religious 
part of their education, 55 
Biro. Did l obſtruct it, or blame her for it? Lleſt 
them to her; it was none of my buſineſs, | 
$i. That's a fad way of diſcharging your duty 
to your children, brother, in thei education: but 
that's none of my buſineſs,” we will leave it now; 
they have been ſoberly and religiouſly educated, who- 
ever did it; and they are ſober and religions young 
women, eſpecially this youngeſt above them alt; 
they are an honour to your family, and to the me- 
mary of my ſiſter their mother. | | 

Bro. But none to me, I confeſs that. | 

Si. They will be ſo to you too in the end, if you 
know how to make yourſelf an honour to them. 

Bro. Well, ll make them fear me, if they won't 
honour me. 

Si. Lou are bardly i in tewper enough to talk to: 
however, let me go on; I tell you they have been ſo 
bred, and they ſo well anſwer their education, that 
they are an houour to your family; their mother 
inſtilled principles of virtue, piety, and modeſty 1 in 
their minds, while they were very youlg-- 

Bro. Well, I know all this. 

Si. Pray be pacient; among the reſt, this was one, 
That a religious life was the only heaven upon 
earth; they were her very words: that honour, e- 
ſtate, relation, and all human pleaſures, had no-reliſh 
without it, and neither pointed to a future felicity, 
or gave any preſent, at leaſt that was ſolid and va- 
luabie ;' and on her death-bed ſhe cantioned them 
not to marry any man that did not at leaſt profeſs to 
own religion, and acknowledge the God that made 
him, whatever fortunes or STATING might offer, 


Bro. She might have fabnd ſomethiag wy to FP 
when ſhe was juſt at her end, I think, 
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Si. Brother, let me be free with you; ſhe had two Ia 
bad examples to ſet beforegthem, where a want y of 
of a religious huſband. had made two families 70 
very miſerable, though they had every thing eWe ne en 
that the world could give; and one Was your oun | 


filter gent] 


1 Bro. And the other herſelf; 1 underſtand you, 
iter. 

Si. Be that as the ſenſe of your own conduct di. 
rects you to think, brother; that's none of my buſi- 
neſs; ſhe was my ſilter, and therefore 1 fay no wore 
of that. But theſe are all digreHtions: the young 
women, your daughters, thus inſtructed, and thus 
religiouſiy inclined, are grown up; you bring a gen- Ie 
tleman to court one of them, who, with all the ad- 
vantages his perſon and circumſtances preſent, yet 
wants the main thing which ſhe looks for in a huſ- 
band, and without which ſhe declares ſhe will not 
marry, no, not if à peer of the realm courted her; 
Pray, what have you to ſay to ſuch 4 enen 
that you ſhould oppoſe it? 

Bro. How does the know who is ws and 
who not? She may be cheated ſooneſt, where {he 
expects it moſt. 

Si. That's true; and ſhe has the more need to | 
have her father's alliſtance to Judge with, and al FE 
her in her choice. 

Bro. l don't inquire into that part, not I: 122 

Si. No, I perceive you don't; the has therefore 8 
the more reaſon to lock to herſelf. 15 5 ung 

Bro. This gentleman may be as religious as any 8 
body, for aught the knows: how can the pretend they 
to know, I ſay, who is religions? - 1 

Si. It is eaſier to know who: is not religious, than [The 
who is; but this gentleman has been ſo kind te her, Pen 
and fo. honelt, as to put it ovtiot alt doubt, it ſeems; with 
for he has frankly owned to her, that as to religion, 3 
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F he, never troubled his head about it; that ĩt is a road 
a he never travelled; he makes a jet of it. all, as moſt 
2 young gentlemen now-a-days do; tells her, that his 


ies 


he may chuſe his religion, and the like: Is this the 
gentleman you, would have your daughter marry, 
| brother ? Is this your eare for your child? Is it for 
7 refuſing ſuch a man. as this, ;that you are in a paſ- 
4; fon with your child | I bluſh for you, brother! I 
lentreat ou to conſider what you are a- doing. 

ro. I will never believe one word of all this; 1 
am ſure it can't be true. 

S.. Jam ſatisfied every word of it is true, and 
you may inform yourſelt from your other children, 
ad. it you think it worth your while, 

. Bro. I'll believe none of them. 


vn 


* Si. Not while you are in this rage, I believe Sou 
2 will not, for paſſion is as deaf as it is blind; but if 


"you will cool your warmth, and let your reaſon re- 


ſoul, then you will hear and believe. too: for when 
ang v* are calm, and our paſſions laid, it is eaſy to judge 
the by the very telling a ſtory, whether it be true or no; 
but it is not to my argument, whether ãt be true or not. 
d to Bro. No! pray, what is to your argument then? 


al Si. Why this, whether you are not in the wrong, 
if it is true. 


Bro, In the wrong! in what, pray? 


ow þ Si. Why, to treat your child with ſuch fury and 


ungoverned paſſion as you do. 


Bro. Why, how mult children be treated, when 


end they are inſolent and diſobedient? 


Si. Even then not with paſſion and heat, brother, 


than There is no caſe in the world that can poſſibly hap- 


own! pen, which ought to make a father act in a paſſion 


Ag with his own children. 
, 


Seel, they do evil things ? | "2.15 


” buſineſs is to chuſe a-wite fart, anch then, perhaps, 


turn to its exerciſe, and to its juſt dominion in your © 


Bro. No! how mult he correct them then; when. 
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Si. All with calmneſs and affection, brother; not 
with rage and fury; that is not correcting them, 
that is fighting with them; he muſt pity when he 
Puniſhes, exhort when he corrects ; he ſhould have 
the rod in his hand and tears in his eyes; he is to 
be angry at their offences, but not with their per- 
ſons; the nature of correction implies all this; it is 
for the child's good that a parent corrects, not for 
his own pleaſure ; he muſt be a brute that « can take 
picaſure in whipping a child. 


[He fat ſilent here a good while, and ſaid nat a 
word, his conſcience convincing him that ſhe was in 
the right ; at length he puts it off thus. ] 


Bro. Well, I am not a-correcting my children 
now, they are palt that. 
Si. Yes, yes, brother, you are correcting now too; 
there are more ways of correcting than the rod and 
the cane; when children are grown up, the father's 


frowns are a part of correction, his juſt reproaches 


are worſe than blows ; and paſſion ſhould be no more 
concerned in that part, than in the other, & 
Bro. Theſe are fine-ſpun notions ; dut what is 
| al this to the caſe in hand? 
Si. Why, yes, it is all to the caſe in hand. 1 
_— there is ſo cloſe an application to be made 
of it: for if we are not to be in a paſſion with our 
children, even when we have juſt reaſon to correct 
them, and ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed with them, 
ſure we muſt not be in a paſſion with them, 
when there is no caufe for diſpleaſure; I ſay diſ- 
_ for cauſe of paſſion with our children there 
n never be. All paſſion is a fin, and to fin, be- 
cauſe our children ſin, can never be our outy; Dor 
any means to ſhew them theirs. 


Bro. Does not the ſcripture ſay, Be angry, and 2 


en not? 
Si. If you would read that ſcripture aecobaing 
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to its genuine interpretation, it would help to con- 
vince you of all I have faid': Be angry, but be not 
in a paſſion; to be angry may be juſt, as the occa - 
ſion for it may wake it neceſſary; but be pot im- 
moderately angry, for that is to ſin, and no cauſe of 
anger can make that neceſſa try; and therefore another 
text ſays, Let all bitterneſs and aurath he put away 
from among you, Eph. iv. 13. Thete are ſcriptures, 


brother, forour conduct even with ſtraugers; but when 
we come to talk of children, it is ten thouſand times 


more binding. We cannot be in a paſlion aan) bo- 


dy without ſin: but to be in a"patſion at our chil- 
dren, that'is all diſtraction, and an abomination, and 
tends to nothing but miſchief. 

Bro. You are a healing preacher, ſiſter; J con- 
feſs, there is ſome weight in what you ſay; but 
what can I do, when children are thus proyoking ? 

Si. Do! 80 home, and conſider che caſe ma- 
turely, and pray to God to direct you to your duty; 
if you did that ſeriouſly, you would ſoon ſee that 
your child is not to blame, and that you are very 
much in the wrong to preſs her in a thing of this 
nature. 

Bro. Nay, nay, don't ſay ſo neither; you may 
ſay I am inthe wrong in being angry, but you can 
not ſay I am not very ill uſed; that [ am poſitive in. 

Si. Let we hear you ſay fo, when with temper 
and calmneſs you have heard the whole caſe. If 
yon will not bear to hear it from your daughter 
herſelf, hear it from her ſiſter; and be compoſed 
and impartial, and then J {hall fee you will be of ano- 


ther mind. 


Bro. 1 can't promiſe you I can have. ſo much pa- 
tience with them. 

Si. Well, till you can, you can't ſay you are do- 
ing the duty of a father, 2 


a - —— 
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[Here the diſcourſe ended, and he goes home a 


gain; the young lady, thinking {he had ſome encou- 
ragement from this diſcourſe to hope that he would 


be calmer with her, went home too in the afternoon; 


and took care to let her father know it, and ſee her 
in the houſe; however, he took little notice of her 
for ſome time, 

The next morning he called his eldeſt daughter to 


him, and began another diſcourſe with her upon 
the affair thus :] 


— 


Come, child, ſays the father, now paſſion is a 
little over, and I am diſpoſed, however ill I am uſed, 


to bear it as well as [| can; pray give me a true ac- 


count of this fooliſh girl, your filter, and how ſhe 


has managed herſelf ſince | have been gone. 


Da. W hat, abont Mr . 
Fa. Ay, ay; was ever any wench ſo mad, to af. 


front ſuch a gentleman as he was? I wiſh he had 
pitched upon you, my dear. 


Da. It is my mercy, Sir, he did not; and I deſire 
to be thankful for it as long as I live. 
Fa. What do you mean by that, child? 


Da. Becauſe 1 have not been forced to diſoblige 


my father, or to marry againſt my mind, as my fi- 


ſter has been ; two things I know not which are 


"moſt terrible to me ſo much as to think of, 


Fa. Why, you would not have been ſuch a fool 


to have run into theſe feruples too, would vou? 1 
have a better opinion of your ſenſe. 


Da. I deſire your good opinion of me may al- 


ways continue ; and therefore, Sir, as T am not tried 
I hope you will not put a queſtion to me, that 


not fo proper for me to anſwer. 


Fa. Well, weil, be eaſy, child, I have a religiouyg * 
man in my eye for you, I aſſure you ; we will have 


no need of ſuch fooliſh breaches on your account, 
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Da. It is time enough, Sir, to talk of that. 

Fa. Well then, as to your ſiſter: Lou know, 
when J left her l charged her to entertain him till 
my return, and you on what reſolations I made 
if the did not. | ts 1 

Da. Dear father, you 'went away in \ j 
ſhe had declared poſitively ſhe would not Have him, 
and the could not think of entertaining a gentle- 
man, after ſhe had reſolved not to have him; it 
would not have been handſome: However, I did 
over-per! uade her to ſee him that night you went 

away; in hopes, truly, that the might have had 
ſome opportunity to be better ſatisfied in her main 
ſeruple about religion, and that the might have got 
it over; but, on the contrary, he made ſuch an open 
eclaration of his contempt tor all religion, and his: 
perfect iznorance of any thing about it, that I could 
not but wonder at it : {ore he muſt think we were 
a family of Atheills, or elſe he did ĩt to affront her; 
for he could never think it could be agrecable to 
any of us: and apon this ſhe made the ams open 
declaration to him, that ſhe could never think of 
joining herſelf to a man ſo perfectly void of prin- 
ciples; and to they parted, as it were by agreement. 

Fa. Was it ſo ſhort between them, then? 

Da. No, Sir, there was a great deal more; they 
did not part with dilguſt at all; I am perinaded he 
loves her entirely, and 1 am ſure ſhe loves him too; 
I with the did not. 

Fa. And is ſhe not a Jouhls fool then, to 1 
thus both her ſortune and her fancy, and all for the: 


It 


| knows not what? Had he been a fawhing hypocrite, 


that could have talked of religion, Whether he had 


Jany or no, the would have taken hi.. 


Da. She would not have been eaſily deceived, 
Sir, for the lays the whole ſtreſs of her life's wel- 
fare upon it; it is a ſolid principle with, her, which 
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ſhe cannot go from, and which ſhe thinks her fancy 
and fortune, and all things in this world, ought to 
{ſubmit to. 

Fa. Well, but you fay it was a long discourse y ; 
don't doubt but you have heard it all, over and 
over. Fay give me as full an account of it, child, 
as you can. 

Da. Yes, Sir. 


| . [Here ſlre relates the whole night's diſcourſe be- 
= "tween the gentleman and her filler, as it is in the 


foregoing dialogue, except only that about ſtaying 
g for him till he was grown religious, ] 


Fa. Well, I tank they are both fools; he for be- 
ing ſo open, and the for being ſo nice : it will be 
long enough before the has ſuch another offer, I 
Gare fay, | 
Da. I believe that is leaſt of her affliction, Sir; 
ſhe is only troubled at her diſobliging you, which 
ihe had no potlibility to avoid, without opprefling 
her conſcience, and making herſelf miſerable. 
Fa. I do not fee that is any of her concern, 
Da. "Yes, indeed, Sir, it is; and I am afraid ſhe 
will grieve herſelt to death about it. 
Fa. If that had been any grief to her, ſhe weuls 
not have ated as ſhe has done, 
Da. It is a terrible caſe, Sir, to- have ſo many 
powerful arguments preſs. againſt conſcience; I 
* wonder ſhe has been able to ſtand her ground a- 
gainſt them, and 1 am ſure it lies 1 heavy upon 
her minßcd. 
Fa. What do you mean er arguments preſſing 
| on her conſcience ? 
14 Da. Why, Sir, to name no more, here is a gentle- 
man, who. by his profeſſed choice of her, and ex- 
traordinary propoſals to her, has given an undoubr-- 
ed tellimony of his. * her very eee In- 
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the ext, place. a ſplendid, fortune, giving her a pro- 


ſpect of enjoying all that this World, can, offer 


Thirdly, A very agreeable perſon, and ene that has, 
by his engaging conduct, made ſome way into her 
affection; ſo that it is eaſy to fee, ſhe not only has 
a, reſpect for him, but really loves him. And, 


laftly, The diſpleaſure of hen father, who was never 


diſobeyed before, and to difoblige | whom is efſec 
tually to ruin herſelf for this world. Are nor 
theſe, Sir, prefling things? 
Fa. And why do they not prevail wich jt then? 
nd why is ſhe fo wiltul? _ __- 
Da. Nothing but her couſcience,. a ſenſe of her 
duty to God, and her own future peace, upheld 
her reſolution. He: has profeſſed himſelf. to be a 
man of no religion, and ſuch a one ſhe dares not 
N | 
Fa. I underſtand nothing. of in nor 40 U ee any: 
need to pretend conſcience in the caſe at all; there 
is nothing of weight in it. | 
Da. I hope you cannot think but my ſiſter would 
be very glad it had been otherwiſe. -. 
Fa. What need the trouble herſelf about his reti- 
ion ? 
5 Da. It is my buſineſs, Sir, to give you an aca 
count of the fact, not to enter into the argument; 
a is 1 that one daughter has AA you 
ready 
Fa. Well, well, 1 fee ſhe is come home again : L 
have. nothing to ſay to her; I do not look upon her 
as any relation of mine. ' 
Da. If Jon do not abate ſomething, Sir, and 
If a little tender of her, I believe you 
will ſoon have but two daughters to provide for; 
perhaps not that, for I think it will break all our 
n to ſee her. 
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ſure philoſophy would cure you. 
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[All that his eldeſt daughter could ſay; or that 


either of his ſiſters in the country had ſaid, had yet 


no effect upon him ; but he carried it ſo reſerved to 
his daughter, that the appeared in the family as if 
ſhe had not belonged to him; and he continued it 
ſo long, that it began to be very probable he would 
never alter it; which fo grieved 'the poor youn 
lady, that the fell very ſick with it, and it was N 
ſhe inclined to a conſumption; and being very ill 
one day, her ſiſter, who was her faſt friend and only 
comforter, deſired ſhe would go out a little and take 
the air. So they reſolved to go to their aum's at 
Hampſtead ; the ſiſter's deſign being to perſuade 
her to ſtay two or three days with their aunt; in 
which ſhort journey ſeveral ſtrange · like adventures 
befel them, which will gradually introduce them- 
ſelves in the following diſcourſe, which began be- 
tween them as they were in the coach going to 
Hampſtead.] TW 


Dear ſiſter, ſays the eldeſt fitter, what will become 
of you! Will you give way to this grief ſo much, 
as to Jet it deſtroy you? . 

'To Si. What can I do, ſiſter? J ſupport it as well 
as I can, but it ſinks. my ſpirits; it is too heavy for 
me; I believe it will deſtroy me, as you ſay. 
Ed $i, But ſhake it off then, ſiſter. 
To. Si. Shake it off! You talk of it as a thing in 
my power: no, no, ſiſter, effects rarely ceaſe gill 


their cauſes are removed. | 
E14.'Si. Nay, if you would talk philoſophy, I am 


» 


To. Si. Ay, but I am no philoſopher, I hope; 
pray how would that cure me:! 

Ed. Si. How that I mean by philoſophy is reaſon; 
though women are no,/philoſophers, they are rati- 


onal creatures: I think you might reaſon yourlelf I 


out of it. 


* 


t Yo. Si. 1 do talk reaſon, when 1 ſay grief having 


t I ſeized upon my ſpirits, and the cauſe being immove- 


o able, while that remains ſo, the effect will be ſo too. 
if Fld. Si. It is not in my power to remove the 
it | cauſe; but yet, I think, if you would hear reaſon, 
d you might remove the grief, which is the effect. 
| Yo. Si. And you think reaſoning would do it? 
4 Pray what kind of reaſoning is that? | 
ill Eid. Si. Why, to reaſon but upon the folly, the 
ly | madneſs, the injuſtice, nay, the ſin of immoderate 
ke grief. | | | 
at | - Yo. Si. You begin warmly; pray let's hear the 
de folly of it. a 
in | Eld. Si. Why, ſeveral things will convince. you 
es ef its being the fooliſheſt thing in the world: 
n- | Grief is a ſenſeleſs, uſeleſs paſſion; it is uſeleſs, be- 
ze- || cauſe it is perfectly incapable. of doing any good, 
to and only capable of doing evil: Grief is indeed no 


paſſion, but a quality, a diſeaſe of the mind, which 


mult be cured; it is an evil ſpirit that muſt be caſt 
h. | out: beſides, it is a ſenſeleſs thing; for it is a mean 
che to no end; it aims at nothing, fecks nothing, en- 
en deavours nothing, only corrodes the ſpirits, ſtag - 
nates the very ſenſes, and ſtupifies the ſoul; and 
therefore grief was anciently repreſented as a viper; 
generated in the liver, and preying upon the vitals 
of the man; and when it came within a certain 
ſpace of the heart, it had two ways to go; if it a- 
ſcended, it quitted the hypochondriac veſſels, and ſo 
poſſeſſing the brain, ended in madneſs; if it de- 
icended, it poſi:fled the blood, and ended in death. 


not underſtand it; go back to the point propoſed; 
what muſt I do? You ſay, ſhake it off; I aſk, what 
| muſt I do to ſhake it off? How can 1 ſhake' it off? 
ſelf Eld. Si. Why, divert your mind, think no more 


of him; turn your thoughts to things that are in 
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To. Si. Pray end your reaſoning; for I do 


— 
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» enough. 
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being: this is now a thing over; you ſhould only 

=»: elteem i; as a hiſtory of things done i in the ages alt. 
To. Si. You ſurpriſe me, litter, 
2 Eld. Si. Surpriſe you, child! in N ? 

Toe. Si. Jam both grieved and aſtoniſhed, that 


you would have ſuch mean thoughts of me as to 


think my grief is founded upon the parting with 
Mr proteſt to you. I am ſo far from hay- 
ing the leaſt concern of that kind upon me, that it 
is the only comtertable reflection I have in the 
world, and I give God thanks from the bottom of 
my foul, as often as 1 think of it, that I am deliver - 
ed from him. 
Ed. Si. I believe you are ſenſible, that it is bet 
ter as it is; but I know it is a great ſtruggle be · 
tween principle and affection. 
To. Si. Not at all, ſiſter, 1 am over all that; it 
did not hold me half an hour: when my con- 
ſcience dictated to me my real dangep, the future fe- 
licity of my lite, the command of God, and the dy- 
ing inſtructions of my dear mother, do you think 
the ſtirrings of an infant · affection to the man, was 
able to ſtruggle with ſuch an army of convictions? 
God forbid! no, no; he is to me as the molt con- 
temptible fellow on earth. 
Ed. Si. No, no, fiſter, you never. thought hin 
a contemptible fellow, Lam ſure; nor is he fo in 
himſelf. 
V. Si. No, as a gentleman he is not ſo; he is a 
lovely creature, and the only man in the world! 
could ever ſay 1 had an affection for. 
Ed. Si. 1 know you loved him; nay, and do 
love him ſtill; your face betrays you, ſiſter; 
while your. tongue named him, your heart Autter- 
ed, and your colour . 1 could ſee it == 


Al Te. Si. How. cruel is that now, ſiſter! you 


? 
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prompt the affection to revive, as if you would re- 
call che temptation, and afliſt it in a new attack 
upon me: I allow L loved him, and as a gentleman 
ſo every way agreeable, I do ſo ſtill; but thall-& 
yoke myſelf with one of , God's enimies,] embrace 
one that God abhors ! ſpeak no more: of it, Len- 
treat you. 

Eid. Si. That's carrying it too far; 5. you cannot 
ſay Who God abhors. 

Yo. Si. I'll put it the other way then, to flop 


your mouth: ſhall 1 yoke myſelf wich a practical 


Atheiſt } embrace one that reje&s God, love hien 
that hates my Saviour 

Eid. Si. Nay, that's too far too; he told wan he 
did not hate religion. 

Yo. Si. You cavil, ſiſter, you | don't argue; I 
give it you in ſcripture- words; is he not one of 
thoſe who ſay to the Almighty, Depart from ut, wa 
deſire not the knowledge of his ways? Did be. not 


openly ſay the ſame thing? is he not only void of 
the knowledge of religion, but of any defire to 


have any knowledge of it ? 

Eid. Si. Do not take what I ſaid ill, ſiſter; I ac- 

knowledge he is indeed ſuch a one; bur fil yu 

love him, filter, 
Yo. Si. No, ſiſter, as ſuch I ae him; che 

thoughts of having been but in danger of bim, 

make my blood rua chill in my veins; thall I marry 


a. profligate ! a man of no religion! nay, that 


has the impudence to own-it ! no, filter, I rejoice 


that Lam delivered from him; and I never defire 


to. ſee him more as long as I live. 

Ed.” Si. And are you ceally got as far above it 
as you fay you are? | 

2 Ferdi. Dean ſiſter, have not you and I often la- 
e the Joſs of a religious family, even in gut 
own father ? the Want of religions conve lations the 
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want of a father to. teach, inſtruct, inform, and ex- 
plain religious things to vs? Have we not ſeen the 
dreadful life. our aunt, my father's ſiſter, lived for 
want of a religious: huſband, and the heavenly life 
my aunt here, our mother's liter, lives, that has a 
pious, ſober religious huſband and family? And can 
you think I would ever be a wife to ſuch another 
as Sir james! befides, could 1 bear to be tied to 
a man that could not pray to God for me, and 
would not pray to God with me! God forbid ! the 
greateſt | eſtate and Hnelt man in the world ſhould 
never incline me to ſuch a thought ! thank God 
my ſoul abhors it; and it is the Joy of my heart, 
that the ſnare is broken. 


Eid, Si. Why, what is it then that opprefſes your 
mind thus ? 


a Yo. Si. O cn vou cannot aſk me ſuch a que- 
ion. 


15 Juſt as ſhe ſaid thoſe ite) came a eaten 
on horſeback, and galloped by the coach-ſide, and 
looking into the coach, pulled off his hat to her; 
and having paid his compliments, he rode on. The 
very moment he looked 1 in, che eldeſt iter had drop - 
ped her fan in the chariot, and was ſtooping down 
to reach it, and ſo did not ſee him: but when ſhe 


| 54 up, looking at her ſuler, the found her look very 
LL 


Ed. Si. What's the matter, aer, (ſays ſhe, be; 
ing much frighted,) an't you well? 


1. Si. No, ſays the; lend me your bottle. 


[She gives her a little bottle to ſmell Yo and ſhe 
16 to come to herſelf, ] ) 


Ed. Si. What was che matter, filter? was you 
frig hted? 


* To. Si. I uns a little ailordered. 


9 
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Eid. Si. What was it? did. thoſe men that rode 
by ſay any thing to affront you? . 
To. Si: One of them did: did you not ſee them? 
Eld. Si. No: I heard ſomebody ride by, but my 


head was Sos, looking for my fan: why, "mo was 


it? it was not Mr -—, was it? 

Yo. Si. O!] yes, it was; let us 80 back, ltr, L 
entreat you: I am very n 

Eld. Si. Why, we have a long way mY and we 
are almoſt at Hampſtead now; we had better; 84 to 
my aunt's; we ſhall be there preſeny] W 

To. Si. Well, Jet us then bid him drive apace, 

Eid. Si. Alas! there he is a little before us. 


[ She calls to the coachman to drive apace, and 
looking out of the coach, the ſaw the gentleman 
riding ſoftly with only two ſootmen, a little way off 
the coach. 


Yo. Si. If be co ain to the coach · ſde, and 
offers to ſpeak, I beg\gt you, ſiſter, do you anſwer 
him, for 1 will not ſpeak one word to him. - 
Eld Si. He is gone now a great way off. 
[She looks out of the coach again.] 


[They ſoon came to their aunts houſe, and went 


in, the coach ſtanding at the door: after they had 


been there a quarter of an hour, the gentleman, who 
knew well enough where they were, came to the 
houſe, and ſent in their footman to tell the eldeſt 
ſiſter he was there, and deſired the favour to ſpeak 
two or three words with her. ] 


The ſervant led him into a parlour; and the young 
lady came down to him in a few minutes; he told 
her,'that before he entered into any diſcourſe, he 
muſt aſſure her of two things: Firſt, 

That his overtaking them upon the road was 
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purely. acoidental, and without the /leat.deſign, as 


thz might eaſily be ſatisfied by his ſervant and bag 
gage; for he was juſt ſetting out on à journey of a- 


Dove an hundred miles, and ſhould not return under 


three weeks at leaſt. And, ſecondly, That he had 


no defign in calling there, to move any thing to her 


ſiſter concerning che old affair, but only to have 


two or three «ords with her relating to himſelſ. 


Jou know, ſiſter, ſays he, for I muſt ſtill give you 
that name of reſpect, upon what terms your ſiſter 
and | parted; and as 1 promiſed her I would wait 
on her again, and did not, I have been very uneaſy 
leſt ſhe miglit think I ſhewed her ſome diſreſpect, and 
that | took ill wha? the ſaid to me: and truly for 
belle time ſol did. She anſwered coldly, That ſhe 


believed her ſiſter had not at all been diſſatisſied at his 


not coming again. No, Madam, ſays he, I believe 
that, by the manner of the diſmiſs ſhe had given me; 

but however L would not be rude to her, "whatever 
ſhe thought fit to fay to me. (She returned, and 
with a em more concern than before, that ſhe 
hoped, howerer her filter had thought fit not to go 
on with what was propoſed, yet that ſhe had not 
been rude to him. No, Madam, ſays he, not rude. 
Sir; ſays ſne, as you had offered nothing to my ſiſter, 
but what was like yourſelf; very honourable, 1 am 
Care ſhe does not fo ill underſtand herſelf as to offer 
any ching unbecoming to yon. He returned, with 
a very obliging way of ſpeaking, that her ſiſter un- 
derſtaod herſelf perfectly well: and J aſſure you, 
ſays he, ſhe underſtood my character better than 1 
did myſelfk. I. do not rightly take your meaning, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, my ſiſter could make no objection to 
your character, Madam, ſaid he, you know very 
well upon what foundation your ſiſter altered her 
mind, and abſolutely refuſed any farther treaty with 
me, viz. That I was a profane, wicked, irreligious 
2 . 
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creature: The fact was true; I owned it to her, that 
neither had any knowledge of religion, or deſired: 


any, for which I was a very great brute. 1b 


I think you were very ſincere, Sir, ſays ſne. 

0 Madam, ſaid he, I do not ſay I was a bens 
for owning it, but I was a brute for living in that 
horrid manner, and yet, thinking that any ſober 
woman could entertain a thought of having me. 

I am very ſorry, ſaid the lady, it happened ſo: 

am very glad, Madam, that ſlie treated me wh 
replied he, and ſhall love her ten thouſand ti 
better for it, if that be * chan ever 1 did. 
before. 

Says ſhe to him again, Sir, you are pleaſed! to 
banter a little. + do 

No, ſiſter, fays he, I — t Aa 4 au- ünpt⸗ 
ping to ſpeak with you was for this reaſon; Ido nut 
aſk to ſpeak with your ſiſter, but I beg vou will tell. 
her from me very. ſeriouſly, that ſhe has been a bet- 
ter inſtructor to me than my father or mother, or 
all the tutors and friends I had in my life; the has 
convinced me, that I was a monſter, a ſcandalous 
fellow, that ought to have been aſhamed to pretend 
to a woman that had the leaſt ſenſe of her educa- 
tion, or of him that made her: I have reaſon to 
give thanks to God every day I live, that ever I 
ſaw her face, and that I had that repulſe from her. 
Tell her, I recommend it to her, to preſerve that 
noble heavenly reſolution, which ſhe ſaid the had 
taken up, viz, never to marry any but a religious 
man: ſhe is undone if the breaks it; and though L 
am never able to deſerve her, yet l will always think! 
of her as the mother of all that js' or ever will be. 
good in me, and value the memory of her accord» 
ingly ! He waited no anſwer, but with all poſfible 
civility took his leave, and his horſes being at the 
door, took horſe and went away, She waited on 
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him to the door; and as he was paying his reſpects 
to her, ſitting on his borſe, he ſaid to her, Dear 
Madam, I hope you will give your ſiſter a particu- 
lar account of what | have ſaid to yon. She an- 
ſwered, ſhe would not fail to do i it with all the ex- 
=Aneſs poſſible.” | | 

As ſoon as he was gone, ſhe run up to "ou liger; 
— before ſhe could ſpeak to her, her youngeſt ſiſter 
cried out to her, Siſter, before you peer; do not = 
| ome down; for I will not fee him.] 


- Eld. Si. Don't be fo haſty, he did not deſre to 
ſee you, he's gone. 
To. Si. Is he gone ? e 


[She obſerved, for all ſhe was ſo [warm at firſt, 
that when ſhe ſaid he did not defire to ſee her, 
ſhe changed her countenance a little, and more when 
the ſaid he was gone.] 


Eid. Si. Truly, ſiſter, I don't think it is fit you 
ſhould ſee him; I fee by you, if he was to talk one 
hour with you, 'yor'd loſe all your reſolution, 

To. Si Perhaps that's the reaſon why ] reſolve not 
to ſee him; won't you allow me to know my own 
weakneſs? Is it not enough that I have conquered 
myſelf once? 

Eld. Si. Yes, I allow 1 it; ; and that you act a very 
prudent part; for I know you ſtruggle with your 
own affections; ; I do not deſire to preſs you, and 
never did, 

Yo. Si. I can better keep my reſolution of not 
ſeeing him, than perhaps I might keep my reſolu- 
tion. of not marrying him, if 1 ſaw him; ; though I 
know I am ruined if I have him. 

Eid. Si. As he is now, I don't know whether you 
would or no; there's a ſtrange alteration in him. 
Do. Si. What do you mean by an alteration? 


* 
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Ed. Si. 3 he is quite another man; he talks | 
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ſnares for me; you would not be willin 


knowledge it; ſhe has rear ſeruples on her thoughts 
2 
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like a man quite rn . you would have Nun 
ſurpriſed at him. 

Yo, Si. O! has he a mind to put that rrick upon 
me? No, no, tis too late now. 

Ed. Si. What trick do you. n ©: 55) 

Yo. Si. O! he told me he could play the hid 
crite molt nicely, and ſure he could deceive me; 
but it won't do; 1 am prepared for that. 

E14. $i. 1 am fare he was no hypoorite before, he 
was too plain before; and I do not ſee why _ 
ſhould ſay he's a hypocrite now. 

To. Si. Becauſe he told me he would be fo; he ac- 
knowledged be had thewn more honeſty than dif- . 
cretion before, and was ſorry for it; and that if he 
was to begin again, he would take juſt the. Cy 
courle. , | 

Eld. Si. Well, I dare ſay, he is no hypocrite now, 
any more than be was before. 

Yo, Si. I won't truſt him. 

Ed. Si. But you may give me leave to tell ths 
fobſtance of his diſcourſe. - 

Yo, Si. Dear ſiſter, do not be. au in to U 


to have 
me deceived, why ſhould you aflult | in ice * co 
hear nothing of it. 
Ed. Si. That's very difobliging,” | aden to me; 
would I aſſiſt any man to deceive you, that have ſo 
much applauded your reſolution not to be deceived ? 
Yo, Si. Nay, and aſſiſted me too in withſtanding: 
the importunities of my own affe&ions, or elſe I be- 
heve I had not been able to have ſupported my ſenſe 
of duty ; and therefore I wonder you ſhould forſake 
me now. 
Aunt. Child, do not preſs your liter to hour any 
thing; I muſt confeſs ber. caſe is wonderful nice; 
ſhe loves the gentleman; ſhe does not. ſtick to ac- 
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about her duty to her father, and they all ſway on 
the ſame ſide; her father frights her with violent 
words, and hard ufage, and threatenings of turning 
her out of doors: againſt all this ſhe ſtands ſingle in 
obedience to her conſcience; 1 chink we ſhould. al- 
ſiſt here! 

Eid. Si. Dear Wade * my ger. was not * 
I would ſay a great deal more; I think the has acted 
the nobleſt part in its kind chat any young body 


| ever did; I wiſh: way be able to preſerve. ſuch a 


reſalution, if ever it ſhould be my caſe; and I am 
ſure 1 ſhould be far from diſcouraging her; but 
What I was going to tell her was nothing to diſ- 
courage her; I wiſh ſhe would let me tell it you firſt. 
To. Si. With all my heart, dell it my aunt; m 
withdraw. | 


she goes out of. the room, and the eldeſt ſte 


. tell her aunt what the gentleman had faid.] 


AiAunt. Well, hiece, 1 do think of the two it may 
be ſtill better not to tell it your ſiſter; let us lay it 
up in our hearts; if it be true, and bei is a reformed 
man, we ſhall perhaps hear more of him; if not, to 
perſuade her he fis really changed, is but to make 
her love him more, without knowing whether he 
ever thinks any more 0 her or no, and that can be 


nd ſenvice to her. 5 Ut 


Ed. Si. :Cabit,; Madam, to your diregions, 
but then I break my promiſe. | 
Aunt. You may find a time for that too. 


[The difcourſe broke' off here, and her aunt find- 
iu the young lady very ill and diſhirbed, defired 
her ſiſter to leave her there tor a few days, to tell 
Her father how ill ſhe was, and that ſhe thought the 
eviintry might divert her a little; but that if he de- 


fired her to come home, the would: return whenever 


Be pleaſed. Her eldeſt filter did ſo; butfall the an- 
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ſwer ſhe got was, She might ſtay there for ever, ir 


ſhe would, he never defired to be n. who. 1 
her any more. i 0 2 


== ; 
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bree 


HE former dialogue having put an end to- 

the courtſhip between the gentleman and his- 
miltvels for the preſent, and there being ſome inter- 
val of time between thoſe things and the remaining 
part of the ſtory, that interval is filled up with an- 
other little affair in the fame family, of ill a nicer” 
nature than the other, though not carried fo far.. 

Tue father had frequently diſeourſed theſe ren 
with his eldeſt daughter, in the caſe of her filter; as 
is to be ſeen in the lait dialogue, and found, by ek" 
diſcourſe, that ſhe was pretty much of her ſiſter's | 
mind, in the matter of ehuſing a huſband but ha- 
ving a gentleman i in his thoughts for her, who had 
a character of a very ſober, religious perſon, he 
made no queſtion but he would diſpoſe of this daugh- 
ter both to her ſatisfaction, and his own. 

It was with a view to this deſign, that he had jeſt-- 
ed with her, in one of their laſt difcourſes, that he 
had a religious huſband in ſtore for her, and that 
he hoped he ſhould give her no occaſion to play the- 
fool, as her filter had done. 

In conſequence of this, he took tests to tell 
hob: one evening after ſupper, that what he had 
ſpoken in a way of jeſt to her, at ſuch a time, was 
really no jeſt in his own thoughts; that he had been 
ſpoken to by a certain gentleman, a conſiderable 
merchant in the city, whoſe eldeſt fon had an incli- 
nation to pay his reſpeRs to her; And J affure you, 
my dear, ſays the father, he has the character of a4 
ver y ſober religious gentleman; and I am ſure his 
father and mother are very good people; indeed 


£ * "ho 
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the whole family are noted for a religious family, 
and I know no family in the whole city that have 2 
ter character. 

She made him no anſwer at all, till he began with 
her again. Why are you ſo ſilent, child? ſaid her 
father. Have you nothing to ſay? Methinks, when 
J look back on the diſorder which the obſtinacy of 
your ſiſter. has put us all in, I would be glad to have 
every difficulty removed beforehand with you, and 
therefore I ſpeak early, that if you have any objec- 
tions, I may hear them, and not be driven after- 
wards to atk people pardon, for ill uſage which ! 
have had no hand in; and I would have you ule 
your freedom now, that I may take nothing ill 
from you afterwards. And 2 4s he pres. her to 

ſpeak. | | 

- Daughter. [ am in no haſte, Sir, to marry ; the 
times terrify me; the education, the manners, the 
conduct of gentlemen is now ſo univerſally looſe, 
that I think for a young woman to marry, is like a 
horſe ruſhing into the battle; [ have not courage lo 
much as to think of it. 

Father. But there are a great many y ſober, civi- 
lized young gentlemen in the —_ it is hard to 


e reproach them all, becauſe many of them are wicked, 


Da. Sir, it is thoſe civilized people which I ſpeak 
of; for even thoſe who now pals for ſober, are not 
like what it was formerly. When you look narrow- 
ly among them, as they are in the groſs, ten rakes 
for one ſober man; ſo among the ſober men, that 
are called ed men, and whoſe morals will 
hear any character, there are ten Atheifls to one re- 
Fgious man; and which is worſe than all the reſt, 
if a woman finds a religious man, it is three to one 
again, whether he agrees with her in principles; 
bet. ſo ſhe is in danger of being undone, even in the 
be 2 | 
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Fa. I never heard thelike! Why, what are m 
daughters made of? W hat, is nothing good enou 
in the world for you If you will all go on fuch 
niceties, | muſt never think any more of ajarr yin 
any of bu. 

Da. Lou had ths: "x5 not think of ** dare 
ſay, thau think of ſeeing as miſerable. 


Fa. Why, there is not a man on earth can pleaſe 


you, as you have ſtated it. 


Da. Providence will either ſettle me as 1 wouks 


be ſettled; Sir, or will, | hope, diſpoſe you to be as 
well ſatisfied with my preſent condition as | am, 


Fa. Why, it ſeems, you are gone eur farther 
than your diſtradted ſiſter. 


Da. 1 hope, 55 | am in ny 12 and hal 5 


kept ſo. 
Fa. Why, it u Wende a 'teligivih huſband won' 
pleaſe you: what is it you\would have? 


'Da. I deſire, Sir, to live as I am, at leaſt till ſomes | 


thing offers, which is fic tor me to accept. 

Fa. What do you call fit, child : 2 What can be fr 
in your way of4alking?- 

Da. When my judgment and N are a- 
tisfied, Sir, 1 believe my fancy will not be very 
troubleſome to you. If I muit marry, Sir, I would 
have it be ſo, as I may expect God's bleſſing and my 
father's, 

Fa. I tell you nothing i in the nation will ſatisfy 
your judgment and conſcience, as you call it, if the 
notion you have of things be true. 

Da. Then 1 am very well ſatisfied to remain as 
I am. 

Fa. That's ungrateful to your father's care for 
you. 

Da. I am fure, Sir, I odd not be ungrateful, 
nor undutiful to you; but 1 know not what you 
would have me do. *1 
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Fa, b would have you ſee this een that [ 


ars propoſed. J6NFAR.: 1 £1 $6 hog wes: fy 

Da. I thall ſubmit to any ching you command 
me, Sir, that is not a breach of my duty to God; 1 
hope you will deſire nothing nl me, that I cannot 
do with a quiet mij 

Fa. Well, e ſee him; 1 hope that can be 

no harm. n 26221 # 

W. If you wil * to let me n - Nap hew 
<p you allow me to be in my own diſpoſal, and how 
far not; and whether. I haye the nern to re ſuſe 
him, if 1 do not like him. 

a. Yes, if you will reſolveto.uſe your. judgment, 
4 not refuſe him before you ſee en but give 
good reaſons fon What you; doe . gud {nt 
Da. I think, Sir, | ought to have a negative voice, 
without. being obliged to diſpute my reaſons with 
my father; for that is juſt bringing me into the 
Jame eundition with my ſiſter. Her reaſons are 
ood to her, but not to you, Sir; and ſo you take 
= conſcience/of duty to God. to de a contempt 
of her duty to you: 1 would not be run into the 

e nare. 485 Da 1 | © 

Fa. You are mighty n your demanding 

a negative voice againſt your father... 
Da. But 1 had better know my caſe beforehand, 
that I may not inſiſt upon more than is my right, 
and offend you, Sir, in mies to engreagh vpon 
your government. 4 

Fa. Let me know, then, what your ar i n 

Da. Sir, I chink, When you propoſe marrying 
to me, the Gſcourle of portion and ſettlement is in 
your province, and I have nothing to do with it: 
but I think I ought to be at liberty to like or diſ- 
le, receive or —— the perdon, and that ase 
utelß-. 

Fa. What, without ſhewing any realen t. 
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Da. No; I ought, without doubt, to tell my fa- 
ther my objections, and to give a due foree to all 
the arguments my father may ute to ſatisfy my 
doubts; but I ought not to be forced to like, even 
though 1 could not maintain my reaſons. 

Fa. And you capitulate with me for this liberty, 
before you ſee this gentleman, do you ? | 

Da. No, Sir, I do not capitulate with you, but I 
hope you will, of your own accord, grant me the 
liberty which the nature of the thing calls for ; that 
if I mult ſee the gentleman, I may have the freedom 
to take or refuſe; if not, there is no need to ſee 
him; I may be given by contract, and married by 


proxy, as the great people ( I thould ay) do, 


as well as by treaty. f 
Fa. Well, well, I an't a- going to give you, nor 
to ſell you: if you won't have him, you _ let 
him alone, 4 
Da. That's all I Ae Sir; with this addon 
only, viz. that my father will not be GREY or 
diſobliged, whether I take or leave. ' 29 
Fa. I can't promiſe: you that, indeed, daughter. 
Da. Then I beg of you, Sir, I ny never ſee him 
at all. 
Fa. Very well; then it ſhall be ſo; you ſhall ne- 
ver ſee him at all. 1 find you are all alike; you 


may look out for yourſelves, if you will. [Heriſes 


up in a paſſion, and goes away, but comes in again 


preſently.] But, it may be, I may not like your 


chuſing, any more _ you will like mine. [tler 
father returns.) 

Fa. I wonder what is it you. would all have rae 
do in ſuch a caſe as this: here is a match propoſed 
to your ſiſter; how ſhe has treated me, you know. 


Now IJ have a propoſal to you, where the grand ob- 


jection is removed; what can you deſire of a fathei 


Da. Sir, I deſire only, that if you think fit to 


" 
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courſe ſuch things as theſe with us, we might be 
able to ſpeak for ourſelves without diſcompoſing 
you; we have not a mother to ſtand between, and 
wake our objections, and to hear our reaſons. 

Fa. Well that's true; [ She weeps, and that moves 
him, eſpecially ſpeaking of her mother. ] it is my loſs 
as well as yours, Come, Jet me hear, . however, if 
you have any objection againſt the perſon 1 propoſe 
now, tell it me. I'll endeavour not to be warm. 

Da. I can have no objection to the man I never 
ſaw, or heard of; but I think we ſhould have a li- 
berty to refuſe, Sir, when ve come to diſcourſe of 
ſuch a thing with the perſon; and that is all I aſk, 


and that we may not diſoblige you, if we uſe that 


liberty ; and without that liberty, 1 defire you will 
be: pleaſed never to make any propoſal at all to me; 
and if ever I make one myſelf, I will be content to 
be denied, 

Fa. You are very poſitive. 

Da. It ſeems to be ſo reaſonable, Sir, that Ican- 
not think any children can aſk leſs, or any father 
think it is too hard; it is the children that are to 
Feel the conſequences of the miſtake, if there be any. 

Fa. Well, that's true; come then, if you will talk 
with this gentleman, you will have your liberty to 
take him or leave him; have you any objection to 
make beforehand ? if you have, let me know it; that 
will prevent all occaſions of diſguſt. 

Da. Will you pleaſe to hear me with patience, Sir? 

Fa. Yes, I will, if I can, 

Da: You have heard fo much ſaid by me, Sir, in 
my ſiſter's behalf, that you maſt neceſſarily believe 1 
am of the ſame opinion; that is to ſay, that I would 
not marry a man that made no profeſſton of religion, 
upon any account whatſoever, were his eſtate, his 
Perſon, his ſobriety, his qualifications ever fo invi- 
ting. I need not give my reaſons for this, Sir ; 


ir? 
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what I have ſaid, what my ſiſter and my aunts have 
ſaid on that account, is enough; but it is my mis- 
fortune, Sir, to have another icruple beyond all this, 
and which the caſe of my filter gave no oecaſen to 
mention. 

Fa. Very well; 5 Kh you intend to be more trou 
bleſome than your ſiſter, I find. 

Da. I hope not, Sir, becauſe I give my ihe 
in beforehand ; and if any thing offers to you abroad, 
that wall ſhock the foundation I lay down, 1 hope! 
you'll not hearken to it on my account, and then 
you will have no occaſion to ſay I am troubleſome. 

Fa. Well, let's hear it, however. 

Da. Why, Sir, as I will never marry any man, 
who does not make ſome profeſſion of religion, how- 
ever rich or agreeable, handſome or ſober he is; 
ſo, however ſerious or religious he is, I will never 
marry any man, whoſe principles, opinion, and Way 
of worſhip ſhall not agree with my own. | 

Fa. And is that your reſolution ? 

Da. I hope it is well grounded, Sir, and that you 
will not diſapprove my reaſons for it, when you 
pleaſe to hear them calmly,” and to bear with wy 
_ way of arguing them. | 

I think 5 much in the right to ſay you 
* be more troubleſome than your ſiſter; how- 
ever, you do your litter ſome kindneſs in it, for this 
extravagant humour makes her's look a thouſand 
times more reaſonable than it did before. 

Da. That's what 1 foreſaw, Sir, viz. that I ſhall 
remove your diſpleaſure from my filter, and bring it 
down upon myſelf; but 1 cannot help it. 

Fa. Well, I hall relieve myſelf againſt all your 
humours ; I'll talk no more wn ſettling any of you, 
till your curioſity i is abated. 


[Though her father Lowe to give it over thus 
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in diſcourſe with his daughter, yet he had gone far. 
ther with the gentleman that made the propoſal, 
than he had told her; and had invited the father 
and mother to dinner the next day, with an intent 
that they ſhould ſee and be acquainted with his 
daughters; ſuppoſing at the ſame time, that they 
would bring the young gentleman with them. 

They came to dinner accordingly; but, as the fa- 
ther knew well enough, that the education of their 
ſon was in a different way from that of his daugh - 
ter, and that ſhe had declared herſelf ſo poſitively 
in that part, he had defired them privately not to 
bring their ſon to dinner: when they were come, 
and before his daughter was called in. the father 
told them how the caſe flood between him and his 
eldeſt daughter, and that he ſaw no. remedy: but 
this, that, as he had not told her any thing of the 


deſign of this invitation, or that they were the fa- 


mily he had deſigned her a huſband out of; ſo, if 
they thought fit to turn their eyes to his ſecond 
daughter, he was in hopes ſhe would have more wit 


than to run into the ridiculous ſeruples of the eldeſt, 
They preſently agreed, that it was not at all reaſons: 
able to force the inclination of the young lady; that 


they ſaw no room to bring the opinions in religion 


together, in their children, their opinions at that 


time differing extremely, and their ſon being as po- 
ſitive, they believed, as his daughter; ſo they ſaid, 


with all their hearts; if their ſon could fancy his. 


ſecond daughter as well, it ſhould be the fame thing 
to them: however, the mother of the young gen- 
tleman aſked him, if he would give her leave to 
enter into diſcourſe with his daughter upon the ſub- 
ject of her ſeruples? he told her, with all his heart, 
for he would be glad to have her change her mind; 
becauſe, as on the one hand, he ſhould be very well 
'fatisfied to bring them together, ſo he really thought 
1 | 


3 
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ber notions were empty and ſimple, and ſhould” be 
„glad ſhe was made wiſer : but then, Madam, days he, 
r BY you muſt not diſcover the real deſign; for if you do, 
t {he will be backward to ſpeak freely. She agreed 
to that, and. ſo this private diſcourſe ended; and his 
daughters being introduced, and the uſual ceremo- 
nies paſſed, they went to dinner, the young ladies 
- koowing ne,: of the e ot their en in- 
ir vited. (i 
1 The father and wbotlier were charmed at thecon- 
y duct of the young woman; her perſon and manner, 
o | the modeſty of her behaviour, and above all, the po- 
e,  liteneſs and pertinence of her diſcourſe ; and, ſome- 
er thing happening to be ſaid abont marrying, the fa- 
is I ther falls te rallying bis daughters upon their nicety 
ut in that poivt, that nothing would ſerve them but re- 
de ligious men. There is my daughter, ſays 
a- be, (pointing to his youngeſt), I think nothing will 
if, do for her but a parlon; lhe refuſed a gentleman of 
ad I 26001. a- year t'other day, becauſe he was not re- 
rit ligious enough for her. | 
ſt. No, Madam, ſays his daughter, my father whos, ; 
n- I becauſe he had+no religion at all; hardly ſo much 
at; as a coach-horſe; for a coach horſe ofren 8 the 
on i way to the church doe. 107 | . 
That alters the caſe quite, faig Madam: : why, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, you would not have married your 
daughter to a brute !'a man without religion is a 
worle brute than a- horfe ! for the horſe: obeys the 
dictates of nature, but an; Atheiſt acts againſt rea- 
ſon, nature, and common ſenſe. I would not mars 
ry a child of mine to à man of no religion, if he 
had ten thoufand pounds a-year. | 
Well, ſays he, there's my daughter , 8 
ing to his eldeſt) . ſhe goes farther; ſhe is not ſatis- 
fied with a religious haſband, but the mutt have one 
of her own opinion in religion, that goes to church 
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where ſhe goes to church, and worſhips juſt as ſhe 
worſhips: 1 don't think ſhe will ever be pleaſed, 
while ſhe lives. 
Madam, ſays the eldeſt, I expeced- my father 
would be upon my bones next: my father talks of 
y opinion, as if I was ſomething that nobody elſe 
is; as if I was one of the new prophets, or of ſome 
range fingular opinion, ſomething monſtrous in re- 
_ ligion; all 1 fay is, that as I profeſs nothing but 
-what 1 think is right, and what thouſands agree 
with me in, if ever I do marry, as I ſuppoſe I never 
ſhall, why thould I not chuſe to have my huſband 
and | of the ſame opinion, that we may ſerve God 
together? 
Madam, ſays the old lady, your father does but 
zeſt with you; he can never oppoſe ſo reaſonable a 
thing as that; [ muſt confeſs, I think it is much to 
be deſired; I will not fay but there is a poſſibility of 
doing well without it; it may not be a fin; but 
own, it is better, if it can be fo, 

I am ſure it would be a fin in me, ſays the daugh- 
ter, becauſe it would be againſt my conſcience. 
+ Nay, Madam, fays the other, that's true; and you 
are very much in the right to inſiſt upon it, if it be 
ſo; and, no doubt, your father will be far from of- 
fering any thing that may ſeem to be a violence upon 
pour conſcience. | 
l offer violence, Madam! ſays the father, nay, 
they are above that; they take upon them to ſay, 
I will, and 1 won't, to their father; I affure you 
they are paſt my offering violence to them. 
In nothing, Madam, but this crabbed buſineſs of 
marrying, ſays the daughter, and there indeed we 
do take ſome liberty with my father. 

Well, Sir, ſays the old lady, you muſt allow li- 
berty there: marriage is a caſe for life, and mult be 
well conſidered ; and the young ladies are to bear it, 
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fall it how it will, you know, for better or worſe 
they had need to be allowed ſome liberty there. 
_ Beſides, Madam, ſays the youngeſt, all the liberty 
we take is in negatives only; we don't offer to take 
any body that my ſather don't like, only we don't 
care to take ſuch a one as we don't like ourſelves. 
The old gentleman then put in: Upon my word, 


Sir, ſays he, I think your daughters are in the right; 


for certainly, though we way refuſe to let them. 
marry where they may chuſe, yet J can't think we 
ſhould deny them the liberty to refuſe what we may 
offer; or elſe we. may as well give them in marriage, 
as was done in old days, and never let them ſee one 
another. 

The eldeſt ſiſter turned her head towards her fa- 
ther at this, but ſaid nothing. | 

I uuderſtand: you, Betty, ſays her father: but ſhe 
ſaid nothing ill; and the old lady, finding the dif 
courſe pinched a little hard, begun ſome other talk, 
and ſoon after, Wen men withdraxiag, left the ladies 
together. 

When the men were e gone; Hark ye, ſays the old X 
gentle woman, I was willing to break off the dil- 
courſe juſt now, becauſe J was afraid it was offen- 
five to your father; but pray let me talk a little 
more to you, Madam; I fully approve the reſolu- 
tion of your youngeſt ſiſter, but methinks yours is a 
little uncharitable, ſpeaking to the eldeſt; 

Eld. Si. J was very much obliged to you, Ma- 
dam, for breaking off the diſcourie ; for my father 
is paſſionate, and is fometimes ſo out of temper with 
us upon theſe points, that we are greatly grieved at 
15 _ particularly that he will not give us leave to 
pe ab;? 

Yo. Si. I am ſure it has almoſt broke my heart. 

. Old La. 1 am very ſorry for it ; for indeed I think: 
yours is nothing bur =_ every woman: that is a 
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Chriſtian ought to think herſelf obliged to: what 
dreadful doings muſt there be, when a religious wo- 
man marries 4 wreich that is a deſpiſer of God! A 
Chriſtian to be linked to an Infſidel! one that ſerves 
God to be joined to one of God's enemies! and then 
to love ſuch a man too!] the very thought is enough 
to fill one with confuſion ! take it which way you 
will, it is equally diimal. Firſt, to be married to 
him, and not to love him, that's a hell upon earth! 
and to love him | one that we muſt reflect en as a 
limb: of the devil! a ſon of perditien! to embrace 
one that God abhors ! to have the affections bound 
to one that God hates! hat contradictions are 
thefe ! what horror muſt fill the ſoul while they 
live! and what dreadfu} thoughts muſt croud into 
one's mind, if ſuch a man ſhould come to die before 
us? dear young lady, ſays the, you are happy that 
you could defend yourſelt againſt ſuch a propoſal- 
Eid. Si. But, Madam, your charge upon me is a 
little hard; I think the arguments are as ſtrong al- 


another nature. 

Cd La. No, I can't ſay ſo, nen dam * it is wie; 
there is ſomething to be ſaid in your cale, but no- 
thing ſo eſſential as in the other; and as I ſaid, me- 
thinks it looks as if you wanted charity: I hope, 
child, you do not think all opinions but your own 
are fatal to be profeſſed. 

Eld. Si, No, Madam, not at all; I hope there 


think my own belt, how could I anſwer the cleay- 
ing to it myſelf ? 


Old La. So far you are right. 

Eld. Si. Then, Madam, though in charity 1 
ought to allow others to be good Chriſtians, and 
that I ſhould, and do keep up a friendly correſpon- 
dence with many who diſſent from my judgment in 


— 


moſt on my part as my ſiſter's, 880 they are of | 


are good people of all perſuaſions; but if I did not 
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religious matters, yet there is a great deal of diffe- 
rence between charity to them, and union with them. 

Cd La. You have ſtudied the point thoroughly, 
I perceive; J underſtand you perfectly; pray go on. 

Eld. Si. Madam, in diſcourſe with my father, I 
could never uſe any freedom, or obtain leave to- 
propoſe my ſcraples, with the reaſons of them; uy 
1 hope you will allow me liberty. 

Old La. With alt my heart, for I am glad to enter 
into fo curious a debate with you. 

Eld. Si. Religion, Madam, without doors is one 
thing, religion within doors is another. In the 
town among my acquaintance, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, a due charity to every one is what think 
the Chriſtian principle calls for, and T eanverſe free - 
ly with good people of every opinion, extending 
charity to all, in lowlineſs of mind, eſteeming every 
one better than myſelf: but within doors the caſe 
alters; family-religion is a ſociable thing, and G od 
ſhould be worſhipped there with one heart, and 
with one voice; there can be no ſeparation there, 
without a dreadful breach both of charity and duty. 

Old La. You ſtart a new thing to me, ef e 
and it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing. 

Eld. Si. It may be true, Madam, that there . 
be divers opinions in a nation, without breach of 
charity; but I believe it impoſbble it thould be fo 
in a family, without breach of affection: what u- 
nion, what oneneſs of defires, what perfect agree · 
ment (without which man and wife can never be 
ſaid to diſcharge the duty of their relation) can 
there be where there is a diverfity of worſhip. à 
claſhing of opinions, and an oppoſition of principles? 

Old La. But, child, you carry it too high: if 
they differ in principles indeed, there is ſomething 
to "ou me; but we are talking of a difference in 

2005 | 3- 
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| only, where the furidamentale may be the 
ame 

Eid. Si. Madam, I pecull; * weed prineiples 
then, and join with you to conſiae it, to opinion only; 
but it is the ſame thing in its proportion: the union 
can never be perfect, while the differing ſentiments) 
of things leave room for diſputes between them; 
for example, Madam, the differing forms of wot- 
ſhip; one will pray by a book only, the other with- 
out a book wholly ; this is as light a difference as 
can be ſpoken of. But how ſhall God be worſhip. 

with the united voice and affections of the 

whole family even in this caſe? what helps will two. 
ſuch relations be to one another, in praying to God 
by themſelves, or with their families ? 

Old La. Upon my word, you ſenſibly affect me 
now with it. 

Eid. Si. it is not enough, Madam, that they be- 
ing ſincerely religious apart, ſhall worſhip God in 
their own ſeparate way, though better ſo than not 
at all; but the zeal, the affection, the uniting their 
hearts in their worſhip; their praying with and for 
one another; this alas! is all loſt, Then ſay it be 
in the public worſhip, there they make a woful ſe- 
paration; God, that has made them one, is ſerved 
by them as two; God has joined them together, and 
they part aſunder in their ſerving him: God has: 
made them one, and yet they cannot u orſhip him 
as one: how does this conſiſt, Madam? 

0d La. ] ſee you are ſull of it. 

Eid. Si. In their publie worſhip, ſacraments, &c. 
neither one heart or one voice goes with their wor- 
ſhip: though they communicate in the ſame ordi- 
nance, they ſet up- two altars; one worlhips here, 


and one there; and though their faces are both ſet 
heavenwards, perhaps: they turn back to back as 


ſoon as they get out of their doors to the public 
| W of God. 
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Old La. You are very clear indeed, Madam. 
Ed Si. This is not all, Madam; there are ſeve- 
ral family-circumſtances beſides theſe, which make 
union of opinion abſolutely neceflary : as firſt, fa- 
mily-worſhip is a thing, without which families, 
however privately and ſeparately devout, are cou- 
pled with Heathens, Jer. x. 25. Pour out thy wrath 
upon the heathen, and upon the families which caih 
nyt upon thy name? Whatever there may be in 
public worthip, there ſhould always be an exact 
harmony in private; and how can this be, where 
either of them difſents from the manner? If there 
is a diſcord in the manner, there can be nn concord 
in the performance, no union in the affections; in a 
word, their prayers will be hindered; and who 
would be thus unequally yoked ? 

Old La. I expected you would name that ſerip- 
ture, though it is certain that was ſpoken princi- 
pally ro thoſe who married with nn which 
is a different caſe. 

Eld. Si. Well, Madam, but come te ancibie 
eaſe: Suppoſe the huſband and wife we are ſpeak- 

ing of, have children, what foundation of eternal 
ſchiſm is there in the family ! Some of the children 
adhere to the father, ſome to the mother: ſome - 
worthip in this mount, and ſome no where but at 
Jeruſalem ; ſome go with the father, ſome with the 
mother; ſome kneel down with the father, ſome 
with the mother; till, as they grow up, they really 
learn not to kneel down at all : family-education; 
united inſtruction, | caution, example, they are all 
dreadfully mangled and divided, till in the end 
they come to nothing; and the children grow out 
of government, paſt inſtruction, and are all loſt, 
Theſe, Madam, are ſome of the reaſons I would 
have given my father, (if he would have had pa- 
tience with me,) why, in this late propoſal he had 


0 
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to make, | deſired that + might be at liberty to chuſe 
by my own e e and not at en as too 
N do. 

0% La. But, Madam, * you not allow, chat if 
both parties are ſincerely pious and religious, they 
may make allowances/to:one another, and make con- 
ſeience of hindering and pulling! back one ne in 
the duties of religion? 5 

Eid. Si. Truly, Madam, as to that, two things 
chr to my view, for I have often confidered them 
both: Firlt, the more fincere in religion either of 
them are, the more Gxed in principle and opinion 
*tis likely they will be, and the farther from making 
abatements to one another: and eſpecially, ſecondly, 
in the great article of educating and inſtructing 
their children; for what tender mother, that having 
fixed her opinion, as ſhe thinks, in the beſt manner 
and way, could bear not to have her children 
brought up in the ſame ſentiments of religion, 
which the thinks moſt agreeable to the revealed will 
of God? And the more conſcientious and religious. 
ſhe was, the more ſteadily ſhe would eleave to it as 
her duty; and the like of the man: ſo that here 
_ would be a conſtant heart-burning and uneaſineſs. 
Old La. Truly, Madam, I think your reaſons: 
good, and you guard them ſo well with ſuch fſelft- 
evident coneluſions, that I cannot think your fa- 
ther can deſire you to break through them: If 
you think it will be for your ſervice, P * mention it 
again to him. 

E ld. Si. If you do; Madam. 1 defire to. be ab- 
fent ; for he will not bear it from me. 

00a. La. Let me alone for that. 


| (When the old lady had done this converſation, 
ſhe began to call for her huſband and the father; ſo 
the Mins | ladies vithdrew. When ſhe was come 
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to them, ſhe applied herſelf to er 1 275 and her 
huſband: in a few words: ] 


Wi j/e. Upon my word, ſays ſhe to her huſband,” 
this young lady has more religion than all of us, 
and a clearer ſight into the particular parts af a reli- 
gious life, than any that ever I met with before. 

Fa. Why, ſays the father, have you had a battle 
with my Betty? 

Ilife:. No, upon my word, we have had-no bat- 
tles; 1 have not been able to open my mouth a- 
gainſt one word ſhe ſays; ſhe is able to run 125 a 
whole ſociety of doctors in theſe points; I am a 
perſe& convert to ali ſhe ſays; and though I wiſh, 
from my ſoul my ſon had ſuch a wife, yet I would, 
not for the world they ſhould come together at the 
price of putting-the leaſt violence upon ſuch noble: 
char pore ſo . tolidly eſtabliſhed, and fo firmly ad- 

ered to; and defy all mankind to confute her. 

Hus. Tou prompt my curioſity; 
could tell us a little of the ſtory. 

Mie. A little! I can eaſily repeat ĩt to you, it 
i impoſſible I ſhould forget it: but it may be, you, 
Sir, turning to the father, may not care te hear it. 

Fa. Yes, yes; I would very willingly hear it, 
though I did not care to hear it from her. 

Wife. Well then [Here ſhe. gives them a 
full account of the diſcourſe above.] 

Hus. I never heard any thing more ſolid, and, 
intimating a thorough ſenſe of religion in my liſe ; 
I wiſh. my ſon and ſhe were both of the ſame opi⸗ 
nion then; for a woman of ſuch principles can ne- 
ver be fatally miſtaken in opinion. 

Fa, I confels I would never give her an oppor- 
tunity to explain herſelf thus with me; but I aſſure 
jou I am ſo moved with it, that I will never other to 
pale upon her again. 


* 
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i * Then you ſee, Sir, it was an error to be ſo 
angry with your child, as not to hear her; I fear 
you have done ſo with both of them. 

Fa, Truly I have; but I ſay now I have been 
wrong to them both; and indeed more to my 
_ youngelt daughter, than to my eldeſt: for ſhe re- 
fuſed the gentleman becauſe he really had no re- 
= at all, and yr I was in a yes paſſion with 
"Wife. Ns that was bard TORE for if there be 
all this to be ſaid, why a woman ſuould not marry 


* man of a different opinion in religion, there mult 


WMA. ws ro he way ſue mould not marry 


one that deſpiſes religion; and this indeed I faid to 


your youngeſt daughter, applauding her conduct, 


though I did not know 18 you had uſed her hardly 
on that account. 

Fa. I would be obli od to you, Madam, to let 
me know what dileourke you had with her too, for 
that affair is ſtill depending. 

1 Wife. With all my * - my diſcourſe was not 

Ng. —— | 


[( [She repeats what % had ſaid to the you 
daughter.) 


Fa. Indeed, Madam, you are right; the thing i is 
ſo indeed; but he was a pretty gentleman, and had 
a very noble eſtate, and I was mightily pleaſed with 
the thoughts of the match, and that made me more 

ſſionate with the child than I ſhould otherwiſe 

ave been. 

mie. But how came ſhe to know he was ſuch a 
one ? 

Fa. Truly bis own folly too; he told her ſo di- 
realy, in ſo many words; owned he had not trou- 
bred his head about religion, and did not intend it; 
made a banter and jeſt of religion in general ; told 
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her, it was a road he had never travelled, and that 
he intended to chuſe a wiſe firſt, and then, perhaps, 
he might chuſe his religion. | 

Wife. Nay, then either he had no conduct, or no 
affection for her. 

Fa. As to the laſt; be not only profeſſed a great 
deal of affection, but choſe ber out from the reſt ; 
and you know ſhe is the youngeſt, (for I defigned 

my eldeſt for him), and made her the particular mi- 
ſtreſs of his choice; and I verily believe loved her 
very well; nay the girl cannot deny but ſhe had a 
kindneſs for him; and indeed he is a moſt lovely 
Gentleman, 

IVife. She has ated a noble part indeed, and the 
more affection ſhe really had for him, the more of a 
Chriſtian ſhe has ſhewn in her conduct. 

Fa. So you would ſay indeed, if you knew all 
her conduct, and knew the perſon too, | 

Wife. If it be not improper, I ſhould be glad to 
know the perſon. 

Fa. Madam, 1 ſhould be loath to name him to 
his prejudice; and it you think it will be fo, I e 
you will let it go no further. 

Wife. 1 promiſe it ſhall never go out of my mouth | 
without your leave. 

Fa. Why, it is young Mr a 
believe you have heard of. 

Wife. Heard of him! We know him intimately 
well; but 1am ſurpriſed at it, upon an account that 
[ believe will ſurpriſe my too. 

Fa. What can that be? 

Niſe. Why, it is true, that gentleman had no re- 
ligion : poor gentleman ! he came of a molt unha 
py Rock; there never was any religion in the family: 
but yet chis may be ſaid of him, he was a modeſt, 
ſober, well-behaved gentleman ; you never heard 
an ill word come out of his mouth, nor found any 

indecent action in his behaviour. 


——, a gentleman 1 
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Fa. Thats true, and I thought chat a great mat 
5 as the youth go now. 

Wife, But I can tell you more news than that of 
him; he is become the molt pious, ſerious, religious 
gentleman 3 in the country. RH « 

Fa. You ſurpriſe me indeed, now. 

Wife. J aſſure you, it is no copy of his counte- 
nance; it is known, and he is valued and honoured 
for it by all the gentlemen; round him, and- he be- 
Haves himſelf with ſo much humility, fo much ſeri- 
ous gravity, that, in ſhort, it is the wonder and ſur- 
priſe of all that know him. 

Fa. Pray, how long has this alteration appeared 
in _ ? 
Miſe. About three months, I believe. - 

Fa. I wiſh you had told my daughter this, 

Wife: It was impoſſible I ſhould have bronght 
ſuch a thing in, that knew nothing of the circum- 
ance. 

Fo. Nay, if yon had, ſhe would not have believed 
a word of it; on the contrary, ſhe would have taken 
it all for a trick of mine, and that I had invited you 
hither on purpoſe to bring on ſuch a ſtory. 


Wife. Let me alone for. that againſt another time, 


1 hope you will give the young ladies leave to re- 
turn this viſit. I deſign to invite them to come and 
ſee me. 20 


Upon this foot the diſcourſe ended for that time; 
and all thoughts of the match for the eldeſt daugh- 
ter with the ſon of that gentlewoman being laid aſide 
for the preſent, the old lady, at parting, in a very 
friendly manner, invited the young ladies to her 
'hovſe, and they promiſed to come, and the father 
ſaid aloud, he wonld come and bring them. 

It was not long before the young ladies put their 


father i in 1 mind of his appointraent ; for being . 
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ly pleaſed with the old gentle woman, they had a 

reat mind to pay the viſit, that the acquaintance 
might be ſettled. Their father appointed the next 
day: but being interrupted juſt at the time he in- 
tended to go, he cauſed them to go without him, 
and ſend the coach back for him to come after them. 
when his buſineſs was done. 

While they were here, the good old gentle wo- 
man, who entertained them with great civility, di- 
verted them with every thing ſhe could think of; 
and after abundance of other uſeful chat, they fell 
to wy the old {tories over again about religious 
huſbands, and the neceliity there was to have both 
buſband and wife join their endeavours for propa- 
gating family-religion, The youngeſt daughter re- 
peated her mother's maxim; Madam, ſays ihe, it 
was a rule my mother gave us at her death, and 
which I fee lo much weight in, that I deſire to make 
it the foundation upon which I would build all, my 
proſpects of happineſs, viz. That a religious liſe is the 
only heaven upon earth. I have added ſome other 
things to it ſince, which my own obſervation di- 
rects me to, but which I believe you will allow to be 
in their degree juſt, ſuch as theſe, viz. That a reh- 
gious family is one of the greateſt comforts of a re- 
ligious life: that where both huſband and wife are 
not mutually, at leaſt, if not equally religious, there 
can never be truly a religious family: that there- 
fore for a religiouſly-inclined woman to marry an 
irreligious huſband, is to entail perſecation upon her- 
ſelf as long as ſhe lives. The old lady replied, IL 
find, Madam, as young as you are, you have ſtudied 
this point very well. Indeed, Madam, ſaid the eldeſt 
iter, my filter has had occaſion for it; for the has 
been hard put to it, what with the offers of an ex- 
traordinary match, my father's violent paſſion, aud 
(among ourſelves, Madam) not a little the importu- 
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nity of her own affeQions, that, for my part, I muſt 
confeſs, I wonder the has been able to ſtand her 
ground. They are three powerful arguments, I 
acknowledge, ſaid the old lady; pray, Madam, as 
far as it may be proper, let me know ſomething of 
the manner; you need not mention perſons; | am 
not inquiſitive on that ſcore, I aſſure yon. If my 
filter give me leave, Madam, ſays the eldeſt; che 
youngeſt ſaid, the left her at liberty. Why then, 
Madam, fays ſhe, my father----- [Here the gives 
ber an abridgment of the whole Rory, but without 
the moſt extravagant part of her ſacher's paſſion, 
that it might not reflect upon him. 

Well, Madam, ſays Ihe, I will not ſay all my 
thoughts on this ſurpriſing ſtory, becauſe your filter 
is here; for it is a rule with me, r to praiſe any 
one to their face, or reproach an- Lehind their backs; 
but it is an extraordinary ſtory indeed; and, turn- 
ing to the youngeſt ſiſter, ſhe ſaid to her very ſe- 
riouſly, I pray God fortify you, child, in ſuch reſo- 
Jations, and grant that you may have the trne end 
of them fully anſwered ; that, if ever you do marry, 
it may be to a man as uncommonly ſerious, pious, 
and ſincere, as you have been inimitably reſolute. in 
refuſing ſuch great offers, for the want of it. Then, 
turning to her eldeſt ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this ſurpriſing 
ſtory puts me in mind of another ſtory, which a very 
good man, an old acquaintance of ours, told me the 
other day, and which, they ſay, has juſt now hap- 
pened to a young gentleman that he knows in the 
country; it is a pretty way off too, but he told us 
his name ; I believe my huſband knows the name, 
and 1 will tell yon the tory for your ſilter's encou- 
ragement: who knows but ſhe may be the means, by 
ſuch unexampled conduct, as this of her's is, bring 
the gentleman ſhe has had upon her hands to ſome 

ſenſe of his condition? 8 


* 


— 
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There is a gentleman in that country, of a very 
ood family, and of a very great eſtate, but young, 
and I think he ſaid, a batchelor ; he is not above 
ſix and rwenty, and has: between two or three thou- 
ſand a-year ; it ſeems he is a molt accompliſhed 
weli-bred man, a handſome charming perſun; and 
every thing that could be faid of a man, to ſet him 
out, he ſaid of him: he had, indeed, been of a fa-- 
mily, he ſaid, that had been eminently wicked, ſo 
that the very name of*religion had ſcarce been heard 
of among them tor ſome ages; and young Maiter, 
ſaid my triend, could not be ſaid. well to be worſe 
than his father and grandfather who went pan | 

him. 

However, it happened, it ſeems, that he went to 
London, I think, ſays the, my friend faid it was laſt 
winter; and when he came back, he was ſtrangely 
melancholy and dejected, and quite altered in his 
converſation; inſtead ot ruitng abroad-and viliting 
the gentlemen, and receiving viſtts from them, he 
ſhunned all company, walked about his gardens and 
woods all alone till very late in the vight, and all 
his ſervants wondered what ailed him; that one 
night they were in a great fright for him, knowing 
he was out on foot and alone; when, about ten 
o'clock at night he came in, with a poor, honeſt 
country fellow with him, that lived. almoſt three 
miles off: that the next day he toak that poor man 
home to his horſe, and ſent for his wife and chil- 
dren, who all lived before in a a poor cottage on 
the waſte, and provided for them; gave the. poor 
man a farm rent - free for twelve years, * hich always, 
went for 22 l. a-year, with a good hovſe ; lent him 


a ſtock tor manuring it too, and made him bailiff of 
the manor; and, in ſhort, made a' man of him. 
Whereupon, every body faid, that the ſquire had 
been in ſome great danger or other, and the poor 
N z 
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man had ſaved his life; and when ſomebody hap. 
pened to ſay as much to him one day, he anſwered, 
Yes, that poor man had done more than ſaved his 
life, for he had ſaved his foul. 

It ſeems, this poor labouring wreteh, though mi- 
ſerable to the laſt degree, as to this world, was yet 
mee to be a molt religious ferious Chriſtian, and 
a very modelt, humble, but knowing and ſenſible 


man, and he had been diſcourfing. good things 


with him, and from that time forward the poor man 
was ſcarce ever from him; that it was obſerved by 
ſome of the fervants, that the next morning after 
the poor man came home with him, he came again 
and brought a Bible with him, Which was left in the 
young gentleman's chamber, and that this poor 
man and he were often locked up an hour or two 
together, almoſt every day ; that next market- -day 
the poor man went to the next market- town, upon 
ſome buſineſs for the gentleman, and brou ht home 
a new Bible, and ſeveral other rehgious books, and 
that his maſter was continually reading them; in 


thort, our friend tells us, ſaid the, that he is bern 


the moſt ſober, religious Chriſtian, that, for a man 
of his fortune and quality, hay ever been heard of, 
and! that he is admired by all the country for it. 
tell you this ſtory, Madam, turning to the young- 
eſt filter, to confirm you in your reſolution, and to 
let you ſee, that there are ſome religious gentlemen 


in the world fill, and that the gentlemen may be 


aſhamed, when they pretend to ſay religion is below 
thew quality; for my friend fays, that this gentle- 
man is, with his religion, alio the humbleſt, ſweet- 
eſt · tempered creature in the world, ready to do good 
offices to the pooreſt of the country, and yet man- 
nerly and agreeably pleaſant with the greateſt; 
and his family is a little pattern of virtue to all round 
them. 
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Ay, Madam, fays the eldeſt, it is ſuch a gentle- 
man my filter would have. But, ſays her ſiſter, 
where are they to be found? | never expect it. 
Pray, Madam, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, in what part of 
the world does this black ſwan, this unheard-of, non- 
ſuch thing of a gentleman live? I really forget the 
place, Madam, ſays the old lady, but it is ſomewhere 


in Hamplhire. 


She perceived, at that word, both the young la- 
dies changed à little, and looked at one another; 
ſo ſhe turned her diſcourſe off to ſome other ſubject, 
and left them in the dark, as to the name of the 
gentleman; for ſhe perceived they both gueſſed at 
it, or ſuſpected it. | 8 | 

When they had taken their leave, and the two 
ſiſters were in the coach coming home, lays the el- 
deſt ſiſter to the other, Did you obſerve Mrs 
B 's (tory of the gentleman in Hampſhire ? 
Yes, ſays the other, I did; and I believe you fancy 
it is the ſame perſon we know of, It is very true, 
ſays the eldeſt, I did think fo, all the while the was 
telling the ſtory; and I expected the would name 
him, but I was loath to aſk ber his name. I am 


glad you didn't, ſays the other, for | know no good 


it can be to me to hear it, one way or other, now 
he is gone, Why, would not you be glad to know 
that he was really ſuch a one as ſhe has deſcribed ? 
ſays the eldeſt. Yes, truly, for his own ſake 1 
ſhould, ſaid her ſiſter ; but it is nothing to me now; 
1 had rather never have him mentioned at all to me, 
upon any occaſion whatever. | 

After they were come home, their father, who 
had been engaged all the while, had ſent the coach 
back for them, with an excuſe for his not coming, 
was very inquiſitive to know of them, what dif 
courſe they had had; and, his eldeſt daughter tel- 
ling him one ſtory and another ſtory, he would cry, 
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Well, was that all? For he expected ſhe had broke 
the thing to them. No, ſays the eldeſt, the told us 
a ſtrange tory in Hampſhire; and with that repeat - 


ed the paſſage word for word. Her father took no 


notice of it at that time; but two or three days af- 
ter, as they were at ſupper, he ſays to his eldeſt 
daughter, Betty, who do you think the gentleman 
in Hampſhire is, that Mrs B-— told you the ſtory 
of? I cannot tell, fays he; pray. who was it? Even 
as I thought when you told of it, ſaid her father, 
for I had heard ſomething of it before; it is nobod 
elſe but Mr „the ſame your wiſe ſitter there 
thought fit to treat with ſo mach ill manners, 

Nay, Sir, ſays the eldeſt, do not ſay my ſiſter 
treated him with ill manners; for he owns the con- 
trary to that himſelf: But how are you fure of it, 
Sir, that it is he? Why, | have had the ſtory, ſays 
her father, from her hufband, who is greatly af- 
feed with it, and he named his name to me, not 
knowing in the leaſt, that I knew any thing of him. 
Truly, ſays the eldeſt, 1 ara very glad of it for 
his ſake ; but it does not ſignify a farthing to her 
now; for, if he was to come to her again to- mor- 
row, with all his ſobriety and reformation about 
him, ſhe would have nothing to ſay to him. 

Why ſo, child, ſays the father, did you not own 
fhe loved him? Yes, ſays the daughter, before ſhe 
came to know what a creature he was. Well then, 
ſays the father, if that be removed, and "oF ts become 
another man, ſhe will love him again; for the had 
no other objection againſt him, had the? No, Sir, 
ſays the daughter, ſhe had no other objection. But 
bat ſhe will never believe him, let his pretences to 
religion be what they will. Why ſo? ſays the 
father. Becauſe, Sir, he told her, that if he had 
known ker mind, he would have pretended to a 
world of door and religion, and that he did 


not dnebt but he could be hypocrite enough to 
| cheat her, 


% 
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Nay, if he has been fo fooliſh, F know not what 
to ſay to it, ſays the father; let it reſt as it is: if the 
will not have him, whether he be religious or not 
religious, then the objection of his being not religi- 
ous was a ſham and a cloak, and ſhe ſtands out in 
mere obſtinacy againit her on intereſt, purely to 
affront her father; let her go on, till ſhe comes to 
be convinced by her own ene II n no 
more about it. 

The eldeſt filter failed not to relate this Rory very 
particularly to her fiſter, who, very gravely muſing 
on the particulars, anſwered her litter thus, after ſe- 
veral other ſober and religious exprefitons: 

Dear ſiſter, fays ſhe, this thing has been affliction 
enough to me; but my father's conduct has always 
made it double; becauſe he cannot talk of it without 
reſentment and. unkindnels: if it be really fo, that 
this is the gentleman Mrs B — told us the tory of 
yeiterday, I ſhould rejoice; nay, though I am loth 
to be cheated, and what he ſaid of playing the hy- 
pocrite with me, has made me the more backward 
to give credit to outſides; yet, were I fure it was a 
real work of God in him, and that he was become a 
religious gentleman, you know I have affection e- 
noug to rejoice on my on account, and to entertain 
him after another manner than before: : bu. yet two 
things make it (tilFremote from me: Firſt, that l 
have no demonſtration of the truth of the fact: and, 
ſecondly, that, it it is fo, he has made no ſtep to- 
wards me, and perhaps never may; and you know, 
ſitter, continued lhe; it is no buſineſs of mine, till be 
does. - 


W hy, that's true, ſays the eldeſt Giſter ; but what 
mult be done then? 
Done! ſays ſhe; let it alone; let it reſt, till; we hear 


ſomething or other of it in che ordinary way of ſuch, 
things, ; 
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But what muſt we do with my father? fays the 
eldeſt, for he is always talking to me about it. 

Do! ſays the other, give the ſame anſwer to him 

from me, as I do to you. 

Then, fays the eldeſt, I am ſure he will never reſt, 
till he bring it about again; for he is ſtrangely i in 
tent upon it. 

Let that be as pleaſes God, I will be wholly neu- 
ter, ſays the youngeſt fitter, 

Some time after this diſcourſe, the father, ha- 
ving ſome occaſion for his health, went down to 
Bath, and taking all his daughters with him, they 
continued there ſome months; in which time they 
contracted an acquaintance with a lady and her 
two daughters, who came thither from Hampſhire. 
'The old lady had been a widow of-a gentleman of 
quality, by whom the had had two daughters, but 
was now married to an eminent clergyman in the 
country where ſhe lived; and they were all together 
at the Bath, and lodged i in the ſame apartments with 
theſe ladies. 

It happened one day after dinner, talking freely 

together about marrying religious huſbands and 

wives; the eldeſt daughter, as what is always much 
upon che mind will be, in proportion, much upon 
the tongue, inſiſted in diſcourſe upon the miſery of 
unequal matches, and how unhappy it was, either 
to huſband or wife, when a religious, pious, ſincere 

Chriſtian, whether man or woman, was married to 

another, who had no ſenſe of religion; and the gives 

a long account of a relation ot her father's, bat 

without naming their aunt, how good a huſband the 

had in all other reſpects, how comfortably and plea- 
ſantly they lived, but only for that one thing: and 
then the told them, (Hill without naming any body), 


how many odd tricks Sir James ſerved his lady, 
and the like. 


* 
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Well, Madam, ſays the old elergyman, 1 can tell 
you ſuch a Rory of a lady in our county, as I be- 
lieve you never heard the- like. I do not know the 
woman, fays the Doctor, but 1 know the gentleman 
intimately well, and have had a great deal of reli- 
gious converſation with him, upon the oceaſion 
hall tell you of. 

He courted a young lady, ſays the Do@er, but, 
whether the lived in our county, or the city, or 
where, he is perfectly mute, only that he often tells 
her Chriittan name; and, ſeeing he ſeems reſolved 
to conceal her perſon, no body will be oy rude to 
prets him on that head. 

J he gentleman, ſays the DoRoy, is df 4 a very good 
family, has a noble eſtate, a comely perſon, and a 
complete courtly education, and till this urn Nd 
was almoſt always at London. 

His miftreſs muſt be little leſs than an angel i in 
human lhape, by his deſcription: but that we give 
no heed to; tor, Madam, ſays the old Doctor, you 
know, men in love give themſelves a liberty that 
way: but however, after all things were agreed, 
and the writings drawing, it ſeems, ſhe threw him 
olf entirely, and refuſed him merely becauſe ſhe 
found he was a man of no religion, 

Says the eldeſt ſiſter, How could ſhe know that, 
Sir? he was not ſo foolith to tell her fo himſelf, 1 
ſuppoſe. 

Yes, ſays the Doctor, he did. Why then, fays the 
ſiſter, 1 ſuppoſe he was very indifferent whether he 
had her or no. Indeed, fays the Doctor, one would 
think ſo, and I ſaid ſo to him; but he told me, that 
it was ſo far from that, that he had taken up his re- 
ſolution never to have any other woman, if ſhe 
were the richeſt, beſt and moſt beautiful creature 
alive. 

Then, perhaps, the lady has a ſuperior fortune to 
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him, beſides her other qualifications, ſays the ſiſter, 
No, juſt the contrary, ſays the Doctor. But, Ma- 
dam, ſays he, I'll tel} you the hiſtory of this gentles 
man, if it is not too long for you it is a ſtory cans 
not be unprofitable to any one to hear, eſpecially to 
you, ladies, who have taken up ſuch happy reſolu- 
tions about m irrying none but religious huſbands, 
The ladies bowed, in token they deiired him to go 
on with the (tory. So the Doctor went on. 
Nothing touched this. gentleman ſo near, ſays 
he, after he was gone from his miltceſs, as to reflect 
what kind of a wretch, or monſter he was, that a 
virtuous young lady, and one who he had reaſon to 
believe had no diſlike of him, ſhould be afral to 
marry him for fear of being ruined, and that the 
ſhould think, if ſhe took him, the declared war a- 
gainſt Heaven, and renounced all pretenſions of duty 
to her Maker, [ Here he related the whole ſtory, 
his talk with himſelf, the diſcourſe at the chocolate 
houſe, his retreat into the country, his happening to 


hear the poor countryman at prayer, his converſa- 


tion with him upon the way, and his conduct atter- 
ward, all in the manner as related before.] 


We muſt ſuppoſe the fiſters to have much leſs 
denſe of religion than they were known to have, 
and particularly leſs ſenſe of the caſe itſelf, in which 
it was eaſy to know they were nearly concerned, if 
they were not very much moved with the particu- 
Jars of, this Rory; and no ſooner had the Doctor 
Finiſhed his relation, with ſome very handſome re- 
flections upon it, but the fitters longed to withdraw, 
to compare their own thoughts together, where _ 
Weid do it wich freedom. 

But the eldeſt daughter went farther; for though 
thay: her curiofity was not greater than her 
liſter s, yet as _ wel .o was greater, and her cons 
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cern in it leſs, ſhe Was reſolved to get the name of 
this gentleman; if poſhble; accordingly, at length, 
ſhe aſked the Doctor, if the name of this gentleman 
was a ſecret? No, Madam, ſays the Doctor, the 
whole neighbourhood know the ſtory in general, 
and it is nothing at all to his diſhonour. No, in- 
deed, Sir, ſays ſhe, but juſt the contrary; and if it 
was otherwiſe, { would not have aſked his name. 
Indeed, Madam, ſays the Doctor, his name is no ſe- 
eret; it is Mr „the eldſt ſon of Sir Thomas 
———, by whom he enjoys an eſtate of 2000 l. a- 
year, and after his uncle, who is very old, he has 
near 1000 |. a- year more entailed upon him. 

The cwo filters had heard too much to hold any 
longer; the youngeſt eſpecially, who pretending 
ſome indiſpoſition, withdrew, and her litter ſoon 


after: when her ſiſter came to her, ſhe ſaid, Well, 


child, what do you ſay to this ſtory? there is no 


room to think there can be any deſign in this old 


gentleman, or any hypocriſy in the particulars, if 
they are true. ; 

Her ſiſter ſaid never a word; but ſhe found ſhe 
had been crying, and that ſhe was till too full of it 
to ſpeak; ſo ſhe let her alone a while, till, after ſome 
time fetching a great ſigh, which gave her paſſions 
ſome vent, ſays the youngeſt, Why, what do you 
fay to it? I ſay to it! ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, 1 can 
ſay neither leſs or more to it than what the two 
diiciples ſaid to one another, going to Emmaus, a- 
bout our Saviour's diſcourſe to them, after he was 
gone, Did not our hearts burn within us when 
he talked to us? I am ſure mine did, ſays the ; And 
mine too, ſays the youngeſt. But it is all nothing 
to me now. Nay, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, if all the 
ſtory be true, it may be ſomething to you {till ; for 
you ſee, the Doctor ſays, he is reſolved to have no 


body elſe. I give no heed to that, ſays the youngelt 
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ter, for the tables are quite. turned now between 
us, and he ought to refuſe me now, for the very 
ſame reaſon that I refuſed him before; for I have 
not religion enough for ſuch a convert as this, I 
am ſure, any more than a man without any notion 
of a Deity had religion enough for me. Well; 
well, ſays her ſiſter, let Providence, which brings all 
things to paſs its own way, work as he ſees fit; I 
dare ſay, as my aupt ſaid, we ſhall hear more of it. 
They had very little diſcourſe at that time but 
what ended thus: But the eldeſt filter had a great 
mind her father {ſhould hear the tory too, if poſ- 
ſible, before they left the place; and ſhe reſolved to 
take an opportunity to bring it about, if ſhe could; 
but the was happily prevented by the forwardneſs 
of her father to complain of his daughter's nicety 
on all occaſions: for in diſcourſe with the Doctor 
and his lady, the young ladies on both ſides being 
abſent, he took a liberty to exclaim vehemently, 
bow fouliſh one of his daughters had been, and how 
ſhe had obſtinately caſt off a gentleman of ſuch and 
fuch qualificaticns, as before. My dear, ſays” the 
Doctor's lady to him, pray tell Mr ——- the ſtory 
you told the. young ladies yeſterday : With all my 
heart, ſaid the Doctor; ſo he repeated the whole 
Kory. 5 | 

The father was exceedingly ſurpriſed at the par- 
ticulars, but more when the Doctor told him the 
name of the gentleman, However, he held his 
tongue, as it happen'd, and did not let the Doctor 
know how near it related to his family; but in the 
evening, taking his opportunity, he calls his eldeſt 
daughter to him, Hark ye, Betty, ſays he, did the 
Doctor tell you a ſtory t'other day of a gentleman 
in Hampſhire? Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe. And was your 
filter by? ſays he. Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe. And do you 
know that this is the ſame Mr that we know 
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of? ſays her father. Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe, he told us 
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his name. Well, aud what does your ſiſter ſay to it? 
ſays he. She ſays little, Sir, ſays his daughter; but 
ſhe cannot but be moved with it; for 'tis a ſur- 
priſing Rory. I dare ſay, ſays her father, I ſhall 
hear of him again; ſhe won't turn him off again, I 
hope; | am {ure We does not deſerve him now. She 
ſays ſo herſelf, ſays the daughter, That he ought to 
refuſe her now, for the ſame reaſon that ſhe refuſed 
him. Well, ſays the father, we {hall certainly hear 
of him again; I am fully perſuaded. he will have no 
reſt till he comes to ſee her again. 

A few weeks after this they returned to London, 
and the eldeſt lifter beiug impatient to ſee her aunt, 
and to give her ſome account of theſe things, they 
went both away to Hampſtead. When they came 
thither, ſhe failed not to give her aunt a particular 
account of all theſe paſſages, as well that which had 
happen'd at their viſit to the merchant's lady in 
London, as what had happen'd at the Bath ;. all 
which, but eſpecially the laſt, were wonderfully ſur- 
priling and agreeable to their aunt. Well, niece, 
ſays the aunt to the youngelt filter, what do you 
think of theſe things? I can ſay little to them, Ma- 
dam, ſays {he ; I am glad, for bis fake, that God has 
open'd his eyes. But is it no ſatistaction to you, 
child, ſays her aunt, that you have been ſo far the 
inſtrument of it? Alas! Madam, fays ſhe, I the in- 
ſtrument ! I have been none of the inſtrument, not 
I. Yes, yes, replies her aunt, you have, and he ac- 
knowledges it too: And turning to the eldeſt filter, 
ſays ſhe, I think, child, now you may perform your 
promiſe, and tell your filter what he ſaid to you 
when he called here as he went out of town. Yes, 
Madam, ſays ſhe, ſo I think too, [Here ſhe gives 


her fiſter a full account of what he had ſaid, as 
before.] 
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I think you might have told me this before, ſays 
the youngelt filter. Nay, ſiſter, replied the, did you 
not take me ſhort, and forbid me telling you any 
thing, and withdrew out of the room, and bid me 
tell it my aunt? Why, that's true, I did fo, ſays the 
again, and I have been ſo confus'd, that I know not 
when I do well, and when I do ill. Indeed, niece, 
ſays her aunt, I alſo obliged her not to tell you; for 
I concluded, if there was any thing in it, we thould 
hear of it again; and if we did not, it could do you 
no ſervice. 

While they were talking thus, a conch ſtopt at the 
door, and a ſervant brought word, their father and 
another gentleman with him was below ſtairs. 

It will be neceſſary here to leave this part awhile, 
and bring forward the ſtory of the young gentle- 
man as far as it is needful to the-coherence of things; 
the ſtory alſo will be very ſhort. 

The young gentleman having, as has been ſaid, 
taken his new tutor, the poor countryman, into the 
houſe with him, received ſo much aſſiſtance from his 
advice, and had daily ſuch inſtruction in religious 
things, from the wholeſome plain counſels of this 
humble poor creature, that the benefit of them ſoon 
-appear'd in his converſation, and his reformation 
ſoon became viſible in the general courſe of his life: 
he kept company with the ſobereſt, graveſt, and moſt 
religious perſons that he could find; he kept a moſt 
ſober, regular, reformed family; and ſeeming to re- 
ſolve to reſide pretty much there, for the better go- 
vernment of his family, he took in a young mini- 
"ter of an extraordinary good character to be his 

chaplain, and cauſed every ſervant who appeared 
di ſorderly or vitious to be put away out of his houfe 

Theſe, as the natural conſequences of a ſincere 
work upon his own mind, were the viſible product ot 
that bleſſed change, and indeed an agreeable evidence 
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of the ſincerity of it; but they were ſar from being 
the ſum of things; for, in a word, he proved to be 
a moſt pious ſincere Chriſtian in all his ways; and 
as this was attended with a natural ſweetneſs in his: 
diſpoſition, modeſty and generoſity in, his manner, 
and an excellent temper, free from all manner of 
pride or hypocriſy, it made him perfectly agreeable-' 
to all ſorts of people; thoſe who were not like him 
valued and honoured him, and the ſober, religious 
part of men were delighted in him beyond expretiion, 

He went on thus for near two years, liv'd gene- 
rally in the country; and if he came to London, as 
occafion required, yet it appeared that his choice 
was rather for the country; eſpecially, becauſe he 
could not be long ſrom his faithful aflitant the poor 
countryman, who was upon all occaſions, as we may 
ſay, clerk of the cloſet to him, and with whom he 
kept up a molt religious, but ſecret converſation, and 
had retirements with him, whic}: none were eqns 
ed wich but themſelves, | 

But in all this enjoyment of himſelf, and the re- 
tir'd life be had now W d his delight in; he found 
ſomething {ill wanting too, as well to complete his 
happineſs here, as to 359 his progrels in things 
of an eternal and durable nature; and he began to 
ſay to himſelf, that he had robb'd himſelf of much 
of his comfort, in negledting ſo long to have thebaſ- 
fiitance of that blefſed creature, whom God had made 
the firſt iniitrument to touch his mind with a ſenſe of 
good things. 

"Vheſe thoughts dwelt upon his heart a great whiley 
and he found himſelf very uvneaſy; it occur'd tn 
him, that certainly, as it had pleaſed God to make 
tat young woman give him the alarm, and ſtrike 
his ſoul with the firli ſenſe of his wretched condition, 
he had certainly furniſhed her for his farther atht- 
tance, and. made her capable of giving, him further 
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help, light, and directions in his duty; and that he 
ſtood in the way of his own comforts all the while 
he was without her; nay, that he ſeemed to rejecꝭ 
the iuſtrument by which God had done him ſo much 
= without inquiring whether God had W r 
er for his farther benefit or no. 
le reflected how ſuitable a diſpofition ſhe was of 
in religious things, to the deſign. he had of keeping 
up a religious family, and how admirable a wite, a 
mother, a miſtreſs, ſuch a lady muſt needs be to him, 
and his whole houſe; who now ſaw the truth of 
the excellent ſentence ſhe had often repeated to him, 
viz. That a religious life was the only heaven up- 
on earth. He diicourſed all theſe things with his 
faithful counſellor, poor William, who preſſed him 
by all the perſuations he could uſe to go and make 
her his oon for it was the only fear, William ſaid, 
he had for him, that he wouid marry ſome lady, who, 
having been brought up in the uſual levity of the 
times, would pull him backward, rather than for» 
ward him in his religious reſolutions, 

With theſe thoughts he reſolved to go to London, 
and apply himſelf immediately to his former miſ.- 
treſs, and obtain her for his own, if poſſible; but 
was exceedingly diſappointed, 'when he found ſhe and 
her father, and all the family, were gone to the Bath. 

However be waited, and hearing of their return, 
he went immediately to make his viſit, without any 
ceremony. When he found ſhe was abroad, he fell to 
work ſeriouſly, with her father; he told him, that 
the laſt time he was there, he had indeed promiſed 


which he was come now eto atk her pardon, and to 
give her the reaſon of it, and hoped he would give 
him leave to ſee his daughter again, notwithſtand- 
ing what had paſfe l. Her father told him, he had 
received an account how his daughter had us'd him 


to wait on her again, but had not yet done it, for. 
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that he was in the country when it happened, other- 
wiſe he ſhould have concern'd himſelf to have ſecured 
him better treatment; that he had reſented it fo 
already to his daughter, that he had ſcarce been in 
ſpeaking- -terms-with her ſince; that as to his pro- 
mile of coming again, he belioved the was convinced 


- that ſhe had no reaſon to expect it, ſeeing no gentle - 


man would care to be ill-uted twice upon the fame 
occaſion. The young gentleman anſwer'd, that he: 
was very ſorry he ſhould refent any thing from his 
daughter on his account; that he was ſur priſed to 
hear him ſay ſhe had ill-us'd him; that upon his 
word the had not done or ſaid the leaſt unbecoming. 
thing to him; that he was even then, when ſhe did 
it, tully convinced of the reaſonableneſs of what the 
bad ſaid, and ten times as much, it that were pollible ; 
and alſo of the jult motives the had to {ay it to him; 
that if ſhe had done leſs, the would have acted from 
eaner principles than he knew the was miſtreſs of; 
and that her reaſons were ſo good, and ſhe ſo welt 
maintained them, that he had neither then, or now, 
the leaſt thing to offer againſt them; and that his- 
bulineſs was not now to/anfwer her. arguments, bur 
to ſee if he could comply better with the jutt de- 
mands that ſhe then made, than he could before. 
The father anſwered with a great many compli- 
ments and excuſes, and ſuch like diſcourſes ; but the 
gentleman found, that he neither reliſhed the reaſon 
of his daughter's refuſal, or v, 1s affected at all with 
all he could ſay to convince_him how he had taken 
it; and modeſty forbidding him to go farther in any 
declaration about religious matters, eſpecially where 
he found there was no/talte of it, he declin'd ſaying 
any more about it; but he turn'd his diſcourſe to 
deſiring another interview with his daughter upon 
the terms of former propoſals; which the father con- 
ſeating to, they went together in the young gentle- 
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man's chariot to Hampſtead, where the young ladies 
were; and this was the gentleman, who, as Job- 
ſerv'd, was come to the door with their father, juſt 
as they were above talking of him with their aunt., 

I had given an account before, that they heard a 
coach ſtop at the gate, and. that a ſervant brought 

p wort, that their father, and another gentleman; 
was below (tairs: but they were ſurpriſed, you may 
be ſure, when the eldeſt filter, going down firſt, 
comes running up ſtairs again, with the news, in 
ſhort, that it was Mr — —, and that their father had 
brought him. 

The aunt, unwilling her niece ſhould appear in 
any diſorder, ſays to her, Come, child, you two ſhalt 
ſtay a little, and let me go down firſt ; which the 
youngelt ſiſter was very glad of, It was caſy to per- 
ceive, and the paſſages already related, will allow us 
to ſuppoſe, that although it was ſome ſurpriſe to the 
young lady to have him come thus ſuddenly and 
abruptly upon-her, having not prepared her thoughts, 
or reſolved upon what reception to give him, and 
not having the leaſt intimation from her father up- 
on what account he came, yet that ſhe was not a- 
larmed as the uſed to be; the ſcruples of her con- 
ſcience were all anſwered; her jealouſies of his hy- 
pocriſy were over; and her affection had little or 
nothing to ſtruggle with now, unleſs the might doubt 
his reſentment of things paſt, and whether he came 
upon the old account, or rather to perform his pro- 
miſe, and make a viſit of cegemony only: how- 
ever, ſhe begg'd her filter to ſpeak to her aunt, that 
they might ſtay at her houſe, and that ſhe might re- 
ceive his viſits there, becauſe then ſhe would have 
her aunt to adviſe and conſult with, on every occa- 
fion, and then that ſhe would put off their being left 
together that night, that ſhe might conſider things 
a little, and know the better how to receiye him. 
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Her ſiſter went down, and ſending for her aunt 
into another room, propoſed the firſt to her ; Let me 
alone, nicce, for that, iays ſhe. So the other went 
up to her filter, and ſoon after the father calling for 
his two daughters, they went down into the room. 
It was eaſy for her, at fir ſight, to perceive, that her 
lover was not at all alter'd in his affe ion to her; 
that he did not come to her with reſentment, or 
with ceremony ; for he flew to her, took her in his 
arms, and told her, he came to fee if ſhe had good» 
neſs enough to pardon his not keeping his word with 
her, in coming to wait on her again, and alſo to 
claim her promiſe ct ſtaying for him. He ſpoke this 
ſo ſoftly, as not to be heard by the company, and 
without expecting any anſwer, turn'd about to pay 
his reſpects to her aunt; in doing which, he told her, 
he hoped ſhe would give him leave to wait upon her 
niece at her houſe. 

The aunt took the hint, and turning to the fa 
ther, Brother, ſays the to him privately, I think, if 
you would let my niece ſtay here for ſome time, and : 
jet the gentleman come to wait on her here, I wog 
take care to prevent ſuch little ſeruples as you know 
interrupted that affair before, and you will the ſoon- 
er bring it to an end, according to your mind. With 
all my heart, fays the father; it we had done ſo be- 
fore, I believe the had not play'd the foot as ſhe did. 

Upon this, turning themſelves to the company, 
the ſays aloud, Niece, I don't intend to lofe your 
company thus; I ſuppoſe, if this gentleman deſigns 
to viſit you, be won't think it a great Way to come 
to Hampſtead, which, now the roads are ſo good; 
is not above an hour's driving; and, | hope, we fhall 
not make his entertainment fo ill, as to make him 
weary of coming hither. Her niece ſaid, that muſt 
be as her father pleaſed to direct: } know that, faid 
her aunt : and therefore L hape got your father's 
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conſent already. They bowed both to her, in token 
of aſſent, and night coming on, her father talk'd of 
going away; ſo he told her, he would take another 
opportunity to wait on her, which was what {he had 
delired. And thus ended their firſt meeting. 

They had ſcarce din'd the next day, but, as he had 
ſaid, he came to vilit her, and they had the whole 
afternoon to themſelves; and from taat day, they 
began to underſtand one another ſo well, that, in 
a few weeks, matters began to draw to a cloſe. But, 
becauſe ſome part of their diſcourſe is neceflary to 
finiſh the former account, and may be as uſeful as 
it is entertaining, I thall firit give ſome of the parti- 
culars, as they occur'd in diſcourſe between her and 
her aunt and fitter, upon this occaſion, 

As ſhe had advis'd with her filter and aunt upon 
every particular, and cſpecially with her fitter, from 
the firit of it; ſo the made no fſcruple to give 
them a full account of things, as they pats'd. 
It was one morning, after the gentleman had been 
above a week in his new addrefles, that, coming in- 
to ber aunt's dreſſing room, ſhe found her filter there 
drinking coffee with her aunt; and her ſiſter began 
with her thus : 

Eld. Si. Well, ſiſter, you us'd to be free with a 
body, and tell one now and chen how_things went 
with you: now we hear nothing from vou: what, 
is it all to be a fecret ? 

— Aunt. Nay, niece, you onght not to preſs your 
alter to give an aecount of ſuch things. 

Eld S: When the wanted advice, Madam, ſhe 

was open enough. 
' Aunt. For my part, I wiſh her as well as I do my 
own children; but I cannot deſire her to give any 
account of ſach things, unleſs ſhe wants advice in 
any thing; and then ſhe's a judge of that. 


"To: Si, Indeed, Madam, if I have not told any 
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den thing, or every thing, both to you and my ſiſter, it 
ot has not been by way of reſerve; | am ready to give 
er you a full account of all you deſire; for there is no- 
as thing paſſes between us, that need be conceal'd from 
you that are ſo near to me. As for my lifter, I told 
” her every paſſage before; and as for you, Madam, 


did I not deſire to be here, that I might conſult and 

© | adviſe with you, and have your directions in every 

ſtep? and I have wonder'd you never atk'd about 

it before. 

Of Ed. Si. The.chief thing I want to know, is how 
you find him, as to the grand affair of religion ; and 

whether you think him a hypoerite, or no ? = 

Aunt. Ay, that's what I am curious about. 

Yo. Si. | am but an ill judge of fincerity, eſpeci- 
ally in a caſe where my inclinations, you know, are 
partial. 

Eld. Si. Why, you were the niceſt creature alive 
d. before, ſiſter; and yet, you know, your affections 
were the ſame way then. 

Aunt. Ay, niece, what can you ſay to that ? 

Yo. $i, Madam, my filter takes it quite wrongs. 
— FId. Si. How do | take yow wrong, ſiſter? did you 
not conclude him to be an Atheiſt? 

Yo. Si. But 1 never ſaid he was a hypocrite : if he 
ent had been no honeſter, than he was politic, I had 
at, been effectu ally deceived ; for it was too true, as he 

ſaid, if he had talk'd a little religioufly, nay, if he 
ur had not openly profeſs'd his contempt of all religi- 

on, he had cheated me, and I had never made any 
ſhe objection. | 

Aunt. That's true; you are right, niece ; but 

NY | how ſtands it now are all the ſtories you told me 
ny you heard at the Bath about him true or ,yo? .F 
in To. Si. Truly I believe they are. 

Ed. Si. Are you but at believe ill? I would 
ny FE have had the bottom of them all out by this time; 
what have you been about all this while? 
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abive the great difficulty of judging . whether he is 


ſineere or a hypocrite; and we are ſcarce got through 
it yet, I aſſure you. 

Ed. Si. Why then I think my ſiſter is mad: 
what kind of eonfeſſion of principles do you inſiſt on, 
pray? I hope ycu don't ſet up to examine the heart, 

Yo. Si. You run alt upon miſtakes with me, ſiſter; 
the diſpute lies juſt the other way; I am for allow- 
ing him to beyſincere, but he will not grant that I 
have any reaſon to do ſo: he ſays, that I onght to 
believe he is a hypocrite. 

Aunt. Come, niece, let us have the whole ſtory 
of it; we fhall then know how to judge of it to- 
gethep, 4 

To. Si. With all my heart, Madam: you know 
he came to me laſt Tueſday night, when you firſt 
left us together. After ſome compliments, he re- 
peated what he had ſaid before, that be come to aſk 
my pardon for not coming again, as he had ſaid he 
would. I told him, I did not expect him to come 
again ; and, if | was to believe the opinion of other 
people, I had uſed him ſo rudely, that it was not 
reatonable to think, that any gentleman that was ſo 
treated, would ever have come again, unleſs it was 
to affront me. He wonder'd, he faid, who could 
pretend to ſay fo; for he aſſur'd me, he not only 
never ſaid 1 uſed him ill, but never thought fo, and 
certainly I would not fay ſo to any body: for he 
was perſuaded, he ſaid, that I did neither do it 
on purpole to uſe him ill, or believe it was ill uſage, 
I told him, he did me a great deal of jultice to tay, 
I did not act on purpoſe to affront bim but that 1 
could not but ſay I thought I had uſed him a little 
too rudely, for all that; and that if he thought ſo too, 
I was very ready to take chis opportunity to alk him 
pardon, without io. much as naming the neceſſicy [ 
was in, on other accounts, tor doing what 1 did. 
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Aunt, You were very courtly in that particular, 
niece; pray what did he ſay to it? * 

Yo. Si. He told me, I had nothing to aſk him 
ardon for; and aſſured me he had not been gone 
half an hour from me, before he was convinced of 
the juſtice of all 1 had ſaid, and how much reaſon 
had to refuſe him, upon the nicety which I had 
refuſed him upon. He added, that he had a thou» 
ſand times fince reproach'd himſelf with the folly 
of his own conduct at that time, or that he could 
think it could recommend him to any woman of 
virtue and ſenſe, to boalt of having no thought or 
ſenſe of religion: for, Madam, ſays he, had you 
taken no notice of it, I thould of neceſſity have 
concluded, in a quarter of an hour after, that you 
had no ſenfe of virtue or religion yourſelf. Why, 
what if I had not? ſaid I; I had been but the more 
ſuitable to you, and you mult have liked me the 
better for that. He returned, No, Madam, jult the 


contrary; for though I own I had not thought of 


religion myſelf, yet, had any woman told me ſo of 
herielf, I ſhould preſently have ſaid, ſhe was no match 
for a gentleman ; for no man can be ſo void ot ſenſes 
as well as of religion, as not to know, that a wo- 
man of no religion is no woman fit to make a wife 


of: and this, ſays he, convinced me, that you were 


in the right to refuſe me on that account. | 

Aunt It was a very ingenuous acknowledgment; 
I confeſs; the truth of it is ſo convincing, that -I 
with all the young women who have their ſettlements 
in view, would reflect ſeriouſly on this point, That, 
however wicked men ate, they are always willing to 
have ſober, religious and virtuous wives; and 'tis very 
rarely, that the worſt rake in nature, if his ſenſes 
are in exerciſe, deſires to have a wife looſe like him- 
ſelf, —But pray go on, niece, 

Yo. Si. He told me, he was not gone a quarter of 
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an hour from me, but this reflection iruck with 
horror upon his mind: What a dreadful creature 


am [? Sure I am a horrid frighiful wretch ! that 


a woman of ſobriety and religion was afraid to 
venture to take me, for fear of being ruined ; and 


that (he ſhould think ſhe declared war againſt Hea- 


ven, and joined herſelf to one of God's enemies! 
He was going on, but I found his ſpeech topped of 
a ſudden; at which I was a little ſurpriſed, and afk- 
ed him, if he was not well? he ſaid, Yes; and en- 
deavoured to hide the little diſorder he was in, and 
went on. He then told me, that | had really been 
very juſt to him, and he had reaſon to thank me for 
it; and that he had deſired my lifter to expreſs his 
mind fully on that account; which he hoped ſhe 
had done. I told him, I could not now enter upon 
an apology for what I had ſaid to him ſo long ago; 
that if I had treated him rudely or ſeverely, I was 
very ſorry; but that what 1 did was occaſioned, as 
he knew very well, by his making ſuch open decla- 
rations, and ſuch as I thought he really had no oc- 
cafion for, concerning his averſion to, and ignorance 
of all religion; and that it was really a dreadful 
thing to think of marrying on ſuch terms, He re- 
plied, that if I had ſaid leſs than I did, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, when he came to his ſenſes, have had a 
meaner opinion of me, than he had; and that it was 
really the reproaches that I had given him, and the 
excellent reaſons I had given him for my reſolutions 
of rejecting him, that had now brought him back to 
me, and had made him reſolve to hiave no woman on 
earth but me, if I wonld but revoke the reſolution 
1 had taken againſt him: for nothing leſs than fo 
much religion and virtue, could ever make him 
happy. | | 

Aunt. If he was ſincere in this, I aſſure you, niece, 
it was a high compliment upon religion, as well as 
upon your conduct. I 
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Yo. Si. I told him, that as the reaſon I had for 
uſing him ſo, was thus approved by himſelf, he 
bound me to preſerve the fame reiolution, on the 
hazard of his having a leſs elteem for me. He con- 
feſſed that was very true, unleſs he could convince + 
me the cauſe was removed; which he ſaw no hopes 
of; and that was the reaſon that he came to viſit 
me again, with ſo lictle encouragement, that he 
knew not what to think of it. 

Eld. Si. What could he mean by that? why, 

ſure, then all we have heard muſt be falſe, and he is 
the ſame man as ever. 
To. Si. | was greatly ſtartled at his words, and 
looked ſteadily at him, but could judge nothing from 
his countenance; but it grew late, and he took his 
leave, falling into ſome other curſory talk, and left 
me, J confeſs, in the greateſt conſuſion of thoughts 
imaginable; for I was dreadfully afraid he would 
declare himſelf to have no ſenſe of religion on his 
mind ſtill; and then I was in a worſe condition than 
I was at firſt, having thus admitted a ſecond treaty 
with him, | 

Aunt. I thought, child, you was a little perplexed 
on Tueſday night; but I took it to be only a little 
thoughtfulneſs more than ordinary, which is uſual 
en ſuch occaſions, 8 | 

Yo. Si. When he came again the next night, he 
made a kind of an apology for having leſt me in 
more diſorder than he uſed to do: for to tell you 
true, Madam, ſays he, I was not able to go on with 
what J was ſaying to you; neither am I now, ſays 
he, ſeeing I am come to wait on you, and yet have 
elfectually ſhut the door againſt myſelf. I told him, 
perhaps did not rightly underſtand him, unleſs he 
would explain himſelf: Why, ſays he, I have firſt 
told you ſincerely, how abſolutely I approve the re- 
ſolution you took againſt me, and yet owned and do 
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ſtill, that T am no way able to convince you that the po 
cauſe is removed. I told him, that I thoughthe | kn 
was not juſt to himſelf; and that the ſame thing, ev 
whatever it was, that had power to convince him 

that I was under a neceſſity to refuſe him on that in 
occafion, would certainly aſſiſt him to remove the 

cauſe, He turned ſhort upon me: But, Madam, 11 
faid he, did I not make conditions with you, that | 
whenever I talked of it, you ſhould take me for a 1 
hypocrite? and did I not declare poſitively to you, to 
that 1 would deceive you if I could? as 
Eld. Si. Now I know what he meant. ; | o 


To. Si Ay, ſo do I too; but he run it up fo high for 
againſt himſelf, that I could not anſwer a word, un- th 
leſs I would have turned the tables, as it were, againſt ali 
myſelf, and courted him, by telling bim how well J 
was, ſatisfied of his fincerity ; ſo that, in ſhort, | was hi! 
quite puzzled: for what could I ſay to a man that | w: 
did, as it were, bid me believe him to be a hypo- ev 
crite ? | W: 


Aunt. Lou had a nice caſe before you, niece 
Pray what ſaid you to it? ; ac 
Ye. Si. I told him very coldly, I was under a ne- yo 
ceſſity of believing every thing he ſaid, becauſe he W. 
had been ſo ſincere with me all along: and I begged 

him therefore not to tell me ſeriouſly now that he ha 
was a hypocrite, and that the cauſe of my refuſing 

to talk with him before was not removed; that L de 
hoped it was otherwiſe, but ſhould deſpair of it, if it 

came from his-own mouth; and that if I was aſſured or 
from his own mouth, that he came to deceive me, lat 
he muſt needs know 1 had nothing elſe to do, but to ſer 
act as I did before, which he had owned I had rea- hi 


ſon for. No, Madam, ſays he, I do not ſay that 1 he 
deſire to deceive you; but 1 ſay, that having told c 
you I would, you ought to believe I deſign it; and of 
I ſee no room to convince you that I am not an hy- 
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pocrite, ſeeing I promifed you I would beſo; and I 


know not whether I dare all you that l am not „ 


even in the beſt of me. 

Eld Si. | could have put an end to all this mary 
in two words. 

Yo. Si. Then you will the more eaſily tell me how 
I ſhall do it. 

Eid. Si. Why, I would have told him, that tho” 
E had not ſo much concern for him to buſy myſelf 
to inquire after his conduct, yet | had not fo little, 
as not to be glad to know, by other hands than his 
own, that he was no hypocrite; and that TI rejoiced 
for his ſake to hear, that his eyes were opened to 
that which could alone make him the happieſt man 
alive. 

Te. Si. Then I muſt at the fame time have told 
him, that my ſcruples were all over about him; which 
was as much as to tell him I would have him when- 
ever he pleaſed to take me: but ! han L learn'd that 
way of talking yet. 


Aunt. Weil, niece, and if you had, eier ſo long 


acquaintance, and ſo much preſſiag, 1 do not thin 
you could have charged yourſelf with being for- 


8 


i. Well, then, you will the better like what 
has ares fnce, Madam. | 


Hunt. With all my heart; then pray go on, my 
dear. 


or four nights of our diſcourſe; the night before 


laſt he began a little more ſeriouſly, and came Clo» 


ſer to the thing itſelf; he told me, he had made 
himſelf very melancholy with me, the two laſt times 
he was: with me; for he thought, that inflead of 
copriing me to have him, he had taken a great deal 


of. pains to court me to refuſe him again. I told 


him, 1 thought ſo too; and that L coatelled I had 


P 2 
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Yo. Si. Why, Madam, this took up the firſt three 
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been a little concerned about it, becauſe I could by 
no means underſtand him. He told me, it proceed- 
ed from the juſt reflection he made on his fooliſh diſ- 
courſe two years ago, viz. that he wiſhed he had 
counterſeited religious diſcourſe, and that he would 
certataly have cheated me if he could, and did: not 
doubt but he could have done it effectually. Thoſe 
words, be ſaid, flew in his face, when he went to ſay 
any. thing ſerioufly to me, and perſuaded. him that 1 
would believe he was only counterfeiting ſerious 
things on purpole to deceive me. I anſwered, he 
might reproach himicif with thoſe things, but I did 
not lay any ſtreſs on them; for I believed he had 
too much honelty, whether it proceeded from reli- 
gion or no, to offer to deceive me in a thing, in 
which he owned fo ingenuoufly I was right. Then 


be told me, with the greateſt affetion in his diſ- 
courſe that ever I ſaw in my life, that he muſt con- 


tes, as he ſaid before, that my rejecting him, as J 
had done, had made impreſſions on his mind quite 
different from what he had before; but that he 
ſound it the hardeſt thing in the world to expreſs 
what had happened to him on that account, and 
ihe thoughts of thoſe things which had taken up his 
mind ſiace that; only this he would own to me, that 
| was in the right; that he had moſt notorioufly ex- 
poſed himſelf-to me; and that he had perfectly the 


lame opinion now of thoſe things, which I had be- 


fore, viz. that a religious life was the only heaven 
upon earth; but he could go no farther, he ſaid, 
nor could he anſwer for himſelf, how far ſuch 
thoughts might carry him, or expreſs to me the 


. particulars that had Jain upon his mind about them; 


und how far what he had ſaid would ſatisfy me, he 
did not know. I told him, I hoped he did not 


think I ſet up for a judge of the particulars; that 


my ohjection before lay againſt a general contempt 
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of all religion; that it was my terror to think of 
marrying an enemy to God, one that had no ſenſe 
of the common duties we all owe to him that made 


us: but that I never pretended to expect a con- 
feſſion of faith trom him, or any man in ſuch a caſe. 


4 

4 

He told me, he thought it required more aſſurance 
2 than he was maſter of, to talk any thing of himſelf 
y that way, at leaſt till there were more intimacy be - 

1 tween us; that he thought. religious things (talked 
10 of in that manner) received an injury from the very 
e diſcourſe; and that it was next door to boaſting of 
4 them, which was the worſt kind of hypocriſy ; and 
4 if he could ſay no more of himſelf but this, he ho- 
5 ped I would take it for a ſufficient teſtimony of the 
in alteration of his thoughts, viz. that he loved me for 
n the honour I paid to religion, and for that fteadineſs 1 
. which had made me refuſe him before. I told him, 
5 I ſaw his difficulty, and that I would abate him the 


F; trouble of entering into particulars, which I found 
te he was too modeſt to relate, and which, however, I 
* was not quite a ſtranger to; and that I deſired we 
* might ſpeak no more of a thing which I knew it was 
_ difficult for him to be free in. He bluſhed as g as 
* fire, when I ſaid I was not a ſtranger to the particu- 
at lars, which he declined to expreſs, and faid not one 
x. Word for a good while. I told him, I knew it was 
he a point that could not come eaſily from a man's own _ 
EY mouth; that I did not deſire it, and would make 


en him ealy fo far as to tell him, I was fully fatisfied © 
d, he was no hypocrite, and hoped he would give him- 
ch ſelf no more trouble about it. He took me in his 


he arms, and told me very affectionately, that I had 
m: | ſaid that of him, that he would give all the world 
* to be able to ſay of himſelf; that, however, he ho: 
10t ped to be beholden to me for more than that; and 
lat as 1 had given him the firſt view of the beauty of a 
if F< gous lite, he expected a * deal more from my 


3 


of not marryi ng a man void 9 but from a 


upon all occaſions myſelf; that it would be a fatal 
miſtake the other way, and greatly to my diſadvan- 


had now ſo much leſs religion than he, that he ought 
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aſſiſtance and example, in purſuing * ive of it. 
] told him, that 1 begged of him we might avoid 

all religious compliments, for they were the oddeſt 
things in nature; that he quite miſtook me; that it 


was not becauſe 1 thought myſelf capable of guiding 
in religious matters, that I infiſted on the neceſſity 


due ſenſe of juſt the contrary, viz. the want I ſhould 
be in of being guided and aſſiſted in religious things 


tage, to have him expect more from me than he 
would find; and that, on the contrary, I thought 1 


to refuſe me now, for the fame reaſon that I refuſed 1 
him before. 4 
1 This is the ſum of bur affair, and thus it Runs, 
only with this addition, that he told me a'very plea- 
fant ſtory which happened at a chocolate-houſe near 
the court, which is ſo uſefu}, as well as diverting; 
that I cannot but relate it to you. | 


Here ſhe tells them the ſtory of the two beaus 


« * he Lord, diſcourſing of the ſuitableneſs of a re- 


ligious life, to the life of a gentleman. ] 


Aunt, That Rory is fit to be read for a lecture of 
inſtruction to all the young gentlemen of this age. 


22 Well, niece, you are a happy _ 


1 


Yo. Si. Why, Madam? 

Aunt. Only in being courted by a gentleman of 
g the greateſt ſincerity, modeſty, and piety, that I ever 
met with in my life. 

To. Si. And would you On me, Madam, to 
have him then? 

Aunt. Ay, child, without r more difficulty, if 
you defire to be the happiet woman alive, and an 
example and — to all the youry women 


8 
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; in England, his the rejecting profane and irreligious 
4 huſbands. \ 
ſt Thus far, I think, contains all the 1 part of 
t this ſtory, only adding, that it was not long after 
g this, both the agreement and ſettlement being all in 
7 readineſs, the father and all friends aſſenting, they 
a were married, and lived, afterwards the happieſt 
d couple that can be imagined ; having a ſober, regu» 
7s | lar, well-governed family, a moſt pleaſant, comfort- 
al || able, agreeable converſation with one another; ſuſt- 
1 able in temper, deſires, delights, and in a ward) in 


e every thing elſe; and, which made them compleatly 


1 happy, they were exemplary in 1 and virtue * 
it all that knew ons. | | 


- — 
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WF E have ſeen the happy conduct of the 
21 pyoungeſt of the three daughters of the 
* gentleman, whoſe family this book began 
with, and the comfortable ſucceſs of it. The ſecond 
daughter, from the beginning, acted upon other 
prineiples, or rather, indeed, upon no principles at 
all; yet her hiſtory may, perhaps, be no leſs fruit- 
ful of inſtruction than the other, though ſomething 
more tragical, as to her own part of it. 

She had declared to her fitter, as appears in the 
beginning of her ſtory, that ſhe would not trouble 


herſelf, when it came to her turn, what religion the 
" gentleman was of, or whether he had any religion 


o go, it the had but a good ſettlement; and now we 
mall ſee her be as good as her word. 

Her father, whoſe character I have ſufficiently 
ſpoken to already, having had, for many years, x 
conliderable trade in Italy, where he once lived, 
there came an Engliſh gentleman to viſit him, who 


had been formerly cotemporary with him, and long, 

been his correſpondent or factor there, viz, at Leg- 
horn; and who, being grown very rich, was come 
x England, reſolving to ſettle here. There were 
Jome accounts, it ſeems, depending between them, 


Which they had appointed a day to ſettle and ba- 


lance, in order to exchange releaſes; which being all 
© finiſhed in the morning, the father of theſe ladies 


takes his factor into his coach, and carries him home 


_—_ 
-_ 


— 
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to dinner with him, where the old gentleman enter- 
tained him very handſomely, and where be had an 
opportunity to ke the two maiden daughters; for 
the youngeſt, who had been married ſome time, was 
gone into Hampſhire to her country. ſeat with Hey 
huſband. 
This Le horn erh no coder aw 1210 con- 
verſed a little with the ladies, but he took a fancy to 
the youngeſt, and from that time reſolved to make 
her his wife, It was not long before he let them know 
his mind; and, having made very handſome propo- 
als to her father, he (the father) received him with 
a. frankneſs ſuitable to their long intimacy and ae 
quaintance, and told him, With all his heart, if dis | 
daughter and he could agree. 

Before | bring them together, it is proper to the 
relith of the ſtory, to take a little notice of the cha- 
racers of the two young perſons, of whoſe ſtory we 
ought to have a general idea, that we may not be 
lett to gather it up ſlowly among the particulars. - 

The young lady was very ſober, virtuous to the 
niceſt degree, extremely well bred, and wonderfully 
good humoured. She was likewiſe a very 
beautiful perſon, the handſomeſt of the three Afters 
beyond all compariſon. As to religion, ſhe had a 
very good foundation of knowledge, and had done 
nothing to make it be ſuppoſed the was not truly re · 
ligious in practice; but the was not altogether fo 


grave and ſerious as her elder fiſter, moch leſs was 


the ſo devout and ſtrict as her younger ſiſter that 


was married, as might be obſerved from what paſſed 


between them at firſt : her temper was ſprightly and 
gay; and, though ſhe governed herſelf ſo, that the 
gave every one room to ſee, that the was one that 
had a true ſenſe of religion at bottom, and a fund 
of good principles and good notions in her mind; 
er the was young and merry, and did not tie her- 


* 


lovely, 4 


6 — 
* * 
* 
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ſelf up ſo ſeverely in ſuch things as her ſiſters had 
done ; which, though it was no part of her happineſs. 
| in the affair before her, yet it rendered her very a- 
. greeable to her father; and particularly, it made Eid 
1 the affair wich this gentleman much eaſier to her fa- 
ther, and he had much leſs trouble with her, than din. 
he had with her two ſiſters 1 
The gentleman was, as | have obſerved, an Italian hi 
merchant, a very handſome, agreeable perſon, per- 4 
| fectly well -bred, having lived abroad and ſeen a 4 
4 great deal of the world. He was al{6 a man of ex- hin 
= Fcelleatparts and ſenſe, talked admirably well, almoſt 
| to every thing that came in his way, ſpoke ſeveral | Y®' 
| languages, and, in ſhort, was not a complete-bred | #5 
| merchant only, but much of a gentieman; and to all 
1 this was to be added, that he was very ſober, grave, et 
| | and oftentimes, as occaſion offered, his difcourſe Wa 
1 upon religious affairs diſcovered him to be very feri- 
i] ous and religious. As to his eſtate, it was not very | go 
| well only; but extraordinary ; he was indeed a little 
0 too old, having lived abroad above twenty-two years, 
| | __and was about ſo much above twenty, which was an 
| | 8 tue ge of the lady. However, as this was an ad- Wi 
vantage Wmany other ways, as in his judgment and ff fo 
| 8 


| 


| 
1 
U 
U 
. 
. 
x 


experience in the world, the father made no ſcruple at 
all of it, not did his daughter inquire much after irc he 
In a word, having been introduced to the young 
lady, {he' muſt have been a woman of much more 
Emicety and ſcruple than ſhe profeſſed herſelf to be, if 
the had diſliked any thing in his perſon or circum- J 
S__cRances; and therefore having kept her company for | V 
Some weeks, things began to draw towards a cloſe, h 
== when one evening, after the gentleman had been 
"with her, and was gone away, her eldeſt fifter and 4 
ſhe happened to meet; and the following dialogue b 
between them may farther explain the caſe > | 
. | ; F& £3 Tv, een "Bet 6-7 o 0 
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DIALOGUE: 125 


* 


Ed. Si. ELL, fiſter, how, do you go Ny | 


When are we to go and buy ved. 

ding: clothes? nnn 
Si. Nay, I don't om; even when you will, I 
think. I don't know what we ſtay for, not J. 
Eid. Si. Prithee let's have done with it then, I 
want to call him brother; then I can talk freely te to 
him. | 

Si. Why, you may call him brother now, can't 


you? You ſee he calls you fiſter already, as Oy 


as if-you were all of a breed. | 

Eld. Si. Ay, ſo did ſomebody elſe, you know; * 
yet made a two years piece of work of it after> 
ward for all that. : ' 


[She means the gentleman that courted the third 
ſiter.] 


Si. Yes, yes, I remember it; but DIL aſſure you I 
am none of thoſe; I'll either make an eng of it one 
way, or make an nd of it another WAY: in lets at 
ſo many months. 

Eld, Si. Perhaps your objeRions are not ſo juſt as 
ders. 

Si. I don't enter into ; ſcruples, I aſſure you. ! 

Ed. Si. L hope you have not her oc ion. 

Si. I don't know what occaſion ſhe had, not I. 


Eld. Si. Nay, hold, ſiſter; don't ſay fo — 


without doubt her occaſion was very juſt; and you 
have the ſame obligation upon you; but I hope you 


have not the ſame occaſion.  - » 


Si. I know not what you mean by obligation; 21 
have no obligation at all upon me, as I'know of. 
Eid. Si. Why do you ſay ſo, ſiſter? I mean the 


obligation which is upon us all from the charge my 


A 
. 


f 
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mother gave us upon her death- bed, about . exp| 
ing religious huſbands. war 

Si. I look upon what my * ſaid to be good is, 
counſel, which we ſhould give its due weight to; but || Goe 
I do not take it to be a command that binds me ab- fel 
ſolutely in duty to my mother's words. Davy: cer- || circ 


tainly ends, when death ſeparates, our 

Eld. Si. I know not whether it does, or no, liter. 8 

Si. I think you are too ſuperſtitious that way, ſiſter. I it is 

Ed. Si. Well, but ſuppoſe it to be but as advice, ſo 
2 it has a double force with it, Fi, As it came hav 
from a tender, dear, and moſt affectionate mother, 8 
who not only moſt paſſionately loved us, but had an He 
excellent judgment to direct her to give us the beſt + 
counſel. And, ſecondly, As our on judgment and || eve 
conſciences muſt teſtify with ber, that what ſhe in- 4 


Joined us to obſerve, is the moſt reaſonable neceſſary Þ| nov 
thing for us to do, that can be imagined for our own one 
advantage, and as well for our happineſs here as ber 
hereafter. ind 

$i; You lay a greater ſtreſs upon it than I do, I vr 
confeſs. If my mother had been alive indeed, I for 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to be guided by || bar 
her directions, and her injunctions would have been || ſob 
poſitive commands: but then ſhe would have been 1 
able to judge of particular circumſtances, and would you 
have given her advice accordingly. _ 

Eid. Si. But her advice to us was therefore ſuited he 
to ker preſent ſtate of abſence, and went no farther the 
than to a cafe deſcribed by its own eircumſtances, I hai 


and which nothing can alter; becauſe the obliga- 14 
tion ſuppoſes the circumſtance; and where the cir- | wo 
2 cumfſtance is not, the obligation ceaſes, ” it, 


Si. You talk fo learnedly, I want an explanation, | 
Eid. Si. No, ſiſter, you don't want an explana- he 
tion, I am ſure; but you are diſpoſed to lay it all ligi 
aſide, as a thing you have no need of; however, Vit wit 

2 


without horror. 
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explain myſelf in a word ſpeaking. Our mother 
warned us againſt marrying men of no religion, that 
is, men that made no proſeſſion of a reverence to 
God and his worthip; this want of a religious pro- 
feſſion, is the circumſtance which I ſpeak of; if the 
circumſtance does not appear, the advice ceaſes; for 
our mother knew we Tould not judge of ſincerity. 

Si. Well; ſo then if a man tells me he is ig ohn 
t is well enough. whether he ſpeaks truth or no. 

Eid. Si. What need we talk of this? I hope you 
have an aſſurance of the contrary in Mr —. 

Si. No, not I indeed; what aſfurance can T have? 
He ſeems to be a ſober man, that's alt I know of it, 

Eld. Si. Well, and l would know more of 1 it, how- 
ever, if | were you. 

Si. Why, I dv know ſomething more of it too, 
now I think of it; for we were talking of ſuch things 
one night, when we happened to mention Sir Ro- 
bert „and he ſpoke of him with a great deal of 
indignation 3 he ſaid he was a horrid atheiſtical 
wretch, and that he could not bear his company ; 
for he was always making a jelt of ſacred things, 
bantering all religion in ſuch a manner, that no 
ſober mind could abide it without horror. 

El. i. Well, there is ſomething in that, I aſſure 
you. 

Si. Why, take it to be a plain declaration, that 
de has a juſt reverence for religion; as my ſiſter took 
the contrary in her lover, for a declaratzon of his 
having no religion at all. 

Bld. Si. Nay, he told her he had not, in fo many 
words, and that he had not troubled his head about 
it, and did not intend to do it. 

Si. Well, then, and this gentleman has told me 
he has; for he owns be has f much regard tor re- 


ligion, that he cannot hear i it ridiculed and La: atered _ 


* 


But 
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Eid. Si. That is ſomething, I nme in general: 


Si. But what? What would you have me do? 
Muſt I examine his principles and opinions? Shall I 
aſk him to ſay his catechiſm? If I ſhould talk on that 


Faſhion to him now, what kind of a catechetical wife 


will he think I ſhall make? He'll think I ſhall be a 
ſchoolmiſtreſs rather than a wife. 

Eld. Si. No, no; tho! you are ſo pert with your 
ſiſter, for ſooth, you need not beſo with him, I hope; 
nor need I tell you how to manage ſuch a point. 
But I warrant you I would find it out, what his o- 
pinion was one way or another: why, he may be a 
Papilt for aught you know yet of him ; ſome of them 
are very religious in their way, and ſpeak very reves 
rently and ſeriouſly of religion in general. 

Si. Let him be a Papiſt and he will, I am ſure 1 
can never aſk him ſuch a queſtion ; kar, however, [ 
am pretty well ſatisfied as to that too; for I heard 
him ſay once, he had been at church : and another 
time accidentally ſpeaking about religion, he de- 
clared he was a member of the church of 1 
as by law eſtabliſhed. 

Eld. Si. Well, you are an eaſy lady; z a little matter 
ſatisfies you. mould preſently have ſaid, I hope, 
Sir, you mean the Proteſtant church of Fanta 
Why, do you not imagine the Roman Catholics think 
the Popiſh church is the only church of England 
that is eſtabliſhed by law 
Si. Sure, ſiſter, you take all the el to be hy- 

pocrites and cheats. I never can ſuſpect any gen- 
Heman that bears the character of an honeſt man, 
would ſet up to impoſe upon me with ſuch. equivo- 
cal ſpeeches; why, | never heard ſuch a vile di. 
ſtindlion in my life. 

Eld. Si. Have yon not? Why, then I have; [ 
have heard that in King Charles II. 's time, propy 


| 


; 
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in general were deluded with that very expreſſion in 
all their publie ſpeeches, proclamations, declara- 
tions, c. promiſing always to preſer ve and main- 
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tain the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law ; 
and yet all that while they meant the Popiſh church. 
Si. Theſe are remote things, ſiſter; for my part, 
I have no miſtruſt; I am honeſt myſelf, and I tuſ- 
pect nobody. 


Eid. Si. Jes is a thing " moment, filter; 1 would | 


be ſure. 

Si. Not I; 1 have no room to ſuſpect. 

Eid. Si. Then you do not anſwer the NF. wn 
you were under to my mother's deſire. 

Si. Yes, 1 do; for I think I have good ad to 
believe him a very ſerious religious gentleman, 
Ed. Si. But you know my mother engaged us to 
examine particulars, and not to marry any man, 
how religious ſoever he ſeemed alſo, unleſs he was 
of the ſame opinion in religion with ourſelves. 


Si. In that I think my mother went too far, fiſter: ö 


Eld. Si. My mother gave us a great many ex- 
amples of the miſery that has followed in the rela- 
tion of huſband and wife, by reafon only of diffe- 
Fences in opinion. 

Si. It muſt be then where there was but little re- 
ligion on either fide. 

E1d. Si. 1 don't know that neithevs you and 1 
know ſome families, more than one or two, where 
they are all at daggers drawing about opinion, and the 
families are ruin d as to their peace: and yet both are 
very religious too, nay zealous in their al and 
the more the zeal, the more the ſtrife. | 

Si. There may be zeal, but there is no olviricp 
then; and what's any religion without charity? 


Ed. Si. Well, but becauſe charity does not al- | 
ways keep pace with religion, and every one is apt 


to think themſelves in the right, and to reproacks 
| | 2 "T5 3 GEES 
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the ſincerity of thoſe that differ from them; there- TY 


fore our mother earneſtly prefſed us to make that you 
point ſure, before we fixed our choice for our lives. nioz 
Si. It is a fine thing to talk of, but hard to be | tho 


followed. 


What have I to do with his opinion? in | 


And what can I ſay to him, if he tells me he is of 8 
one opinion, and thould be of another ? You, nor no am 
young body alive, can prevent being impoſed upon, for 
if a man finds it for his purpoſe to deceive us. "i 

E1d. Si. Well, ſiſter, you trample upon all cau- || fere 
tion; you are one of them that ſeem perfectly in- || Tat 


different whether you are deceived or no. upe 
Si. No, ſiſter, I am not willing to be deceived, 8 
you ſee; I have had a general diſcovery of his being not 
a man religiouſly inclin'd, that has a reverence for | the 
the worſhip. of God, and the being of God; nay, 4 


you cannot but remember, how the other night at dot 
ſupper he diſcourſed very gravely, and, L afſure you, || he 
to me it was very agreeable, about the men of the 
town firſt pretending to be Atheiſts, and to deny the no! 


ſweari 


being of a God, and the next minute profanely | ch 
| by his name. Arnd 
Eid. Si. All this is true, and clears you from the ue 


firſt ſeruple; ſo fat, I may grant, you are within my the 
mother's firſt injunction, Not to marry a man that ou 
does not profeſs to be religious in general; but that rec 
is but one part. What ſay you to the other, Not to 


marry any man, however proſeſſing himſelf to be re- | du 


ligious, that is not of the ſame opinion with yourſelf? an 
Si. Lou will carry every thing up to the ex- | fo 
tremity; but, however, I have a way for that too; I th 
and you ſhall not charge me with lighting my mo- || th 
ther's advice. a | re 

Eid. Si. What way have you got? 1 doubt it is an 


but an odd one. | Av 3 
Si. Why, if be will not be of my opinion, I'll be 
af his opinion 


can't Yother, 


” 


z and ſo we will agree one way, if we 
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_ Eld. Si. That's boldly ſaid, and, I muſt own to 
you, ſignifies, you are yet to chuſe in your own opis 


nion. Pray, what if he thould be a Roman Ca- 


tholic, as [ hinted before? you Know, he has lived 


in italy, 
Si. Well, if * ſhould be a Chriſtian Catholic, I | 


am a "Catholic Chriltian : fo we 1 not Fall out 
for all that. 


Eid. Si. I perſuade n ati, you are not ſo indif- | 


ferent as you make yourtelt, or elſe: (which I hope 
rather) you are jeſting with me, or you talk thug 
upon a ſuppotition, that you arefure he is a Proteſtant. 

Si. Well, you are in the right there too; I can- 
not entertain ſuch thoughts of him; ; belides, my fa- 
ther told me he was a Proteſtant. 

Eid. Si. It is our misfortune, fiiter, that my father 
does not much concern himſelf about thole things; 
he leaves us to our fate. 

Si. And is that our mniafortunde; ſay you? I do 
not ſee it, I confeſs; for I think *tis our buſineſs to 
chuſe for ourſelves : and I obſerve; where fathers 
are ſo very ſtraitlac'd, and confine their children to 
ſuch and ſuch particulars in the huſbands or wives 
they (hall chuſe, their children generally chuſe with- 
out much regard to thole injunctions, or elſe Ry di- 
reQly in the face of them, and go quite contrary. 

Eld. Si. You argue, ſiſter, from the practice to the 
duty, as if, becauſe children do not regard the care 
and concern of their parents in their marriages, there- 
fore they ought not to do ſo; and that it was not 
the duty of parents to direct them, or to concern 
themſelves about it. 

Si. I don't inquire what is the duty of parents; I 
am {peaking of what is the practice of children. 

E1d. Si. But you do not juſtify that practice, 1 
Fig 5 1 

Si. I think, take one time with another, chien 
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do as well, when they truſt to their own directions, 
I mean when they chuſe with judgment: pray, what 
would become of us, if we were juſt to ſollow our 
father's direction? you know, he would direct us to 
take the firſt No 8 v he liked but the ſettle» 
. 2 
Eld. Si. That' sa wrong way of arguing, ſiſter, chat, 
— our father neglects it, therefore children 
are not the better for ſuch parents as dg their duty, 
and that ſhew a juſt concern for the * hap- 
pineſs of their children, in ſettling them in = world. 
Si. I do not ſee much difference, I lay; but ſome» 
times one do as well as the other. 


Ed. Si. Yes, there is this difference, "7 why that, 


where the parents act right, the children are ſeldom 
ruin'd, unleſs it be by their own wilful obſtinacy. 
Si. And ſometimes children are ruined, let the 
parents do their beſt; nay, ſometimes the parents 
| themſelves know not what to direct. 

Eid. Si. You may as well ſay, that, Wenne — 
tors die, nobody thould take phyſic. 

Si. Every one has eyes to chuſe for e x 
don't think the proverb has any weight in this caſe; 
That love is blind: folks may eaſily ſee the diffe- 
rence between a religious man and an Atheiſt, with- 
out their parents. 

Eid. Si. But it is a matter Lok Pubs weight, and lo 
. Irrecoverable when done, that we ought to fee with 
as many eyes as we can; and a careful, religious pa- 
rent is a good ſcont to look out for us, a good pilot 
to ſteer us, and a good counſellor to adviſe us. 

Si. | don't ſee the want of it, perhaps, ſo much as 
you do; | ſee, ſometimes, the very miſtake of the pa- 
rent is the cauſe of the ruin of the children. 

Ed. Si. 1 muſt confeſs, I do ſee the want of it, 
and | think it is a fad thing to be leſt, ſo as we are, 


without the guide of our parents, for all that; and 
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ther would have ſmall; ſatisfaction in his own con- 
duct; 'tis ſach management makes children flight 
their father s directions, as they do. 

Si. Well, our father does kind things wa us ano- 


ther er however. 


Eld. Si. I don't deſire to refle&d. upon my farher ; . 
but, if his care was a much employed in chuſing re- 
ligious huſbands for us (ſince he will have us mar- 
ry) as it is in getting portions for us, we ſhould find 
the advantage of it much more to his future fats 
ſaction, and our own; 

Si. We mult take the more care of it ourſelves. 

Eld. Si. Why, that is che point I am upon: I 
viſh you would do ſo then, Kier; for j it is your _ 
that 1 am upon. 


$i. I have done it, [ think; 1 ſee: no roten to 
object. 

Eld. Si. I can ſay no more, ter; you are re 
ſolved, I fee, and muſt go on; but you will buy 
your experience at a terrible price; and if, upon the 
trial, you ſhould be miſtaken, mn will think of chis 
diſcourſe hereaſter. 

Si. What would you have me do? 1 

EId. Si. Do! 1 would enter into a ſerious dif- 
courſe of religious matters with him; I would know 
how we were to live together, whether as Heathens, 
or as Chriſtians; I would find ont his principles, if 
be has any, or find out that he has none: this is not 
catechiſing him, nor is there any thing indecent in 
it. You are not aſhamed to inquire into his eſtate, 
and make proviſion for yourſelt out of it by a good 
jointure ; and will you be aſhamed to inquire after 
that, which-is of ten thouſand times the conſequence ? 
ſare, you can never go on hoodwinked at all ha- 
zards thus in tha: part that is for the happineſs of 


pour life, ſoul and body; beſides, had you not our 
ſiſter's example before you? 


— — — 
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Si. Why, I tell you, it is clear to me, that he is a 
man that has a ſenſe of religion upon his mind; { 
gave you an inſtance of it in his deteſtation of Sir 
Robert and his practices: if my ſiſter could have had 


'. _ but ſo much ſatisfaction as that, the would never 


have refus'd my brother ——. 

Eid. Si. You wrong my filter, I aſſure 70; ſhe 
did uot bome fo far indeed: becauſe ſhe came to a 
clear diſcovery that he had no religion at all, which 
was the ficit point; but I can affure you, if ſhe had 
got over that point, ſhe would have inquired far- 


ther; for *tis a poor fatisfaQtion that is founded upon 


negative religion only. 

Si. If we expect to ſearch into politives, as che 
world goes now, I think we put a hardſhip upon 
ourſelves that we are not obliged to. © 

Eid. Si. But certainly it is our buſineſs to do i it, 
if we expect to live happily ; for there are a great 
many men now-a-days'that are not Atheiſts, and 
that abhor bantering of religion, or making a jeſt of 
faered things; and yet have nothing at all in them 
that is fit to be called religion. 

Si. Well, I am not to examine the inſide; a | ſmall 
deat of hy pocriſy will conceal the heart; if he be not 
a religious man, the worſt will be his own, I cannot 
find it out. 


Eid. Si. Pear ſiſter, [ mould not ſay fo mack. 


but that methinks you do not attempt to find it out; 

you do not inquire after it; ] do not find you have 

exchang'd ſix words upon the ſubje&. | 

FSi. Why, I tell you, what he ſaid abort Sir 

Robert —— gave me a good impreſſion of him. 
Eld. Si. O ſiſter you are ſoon ſatisfy'd; you 


would not be ſo eaſy in the matter of his eſtate; it 
ſeems you will truſt your ſoul 57 lighter ſecurity 


than you will your portion. 
Si. How do you mean? 


- 
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Eid. Si. Why, ſiſter, you won't take it upon his 
word that he has an eſtate, or that you ſhall be pro · 
vided for: but you mnft have his eſtate appear, 
your part be ſettled, and the land bound to you; it 
is not enough for him to ſay, I have ſuch and ſuch - 
a revenue by the year, and you ſhall have ſuch a 

part of it if I die before you; but you will have it 
under hand and ſeal, fo that he ſhall not be able to 
go back. | | 

Si. Well, and'ſhovid 1 not do ſo? 1 i 
Ed. Si. Yes, yes; but I allude daily 29 it, and ob 
ſerve how leſs anxious you are, how much eaſier ſa- 
tisfied, how ſooner ſecure, about the main article 
that conſtitutes the happineſs of your life, and of 
your family, if ever you Jays one, than about your 
eſtate. 

Si. You run this matter up to a ſtrange height, 
ſiſter, as if all my felicity conſiſted in this one que · 
ſtion, Whether my huſband be a religious man or 
no? nay, as if it conſiſted in his being of the ſame 
opinion in religion as T am of: as if 1 could not be 
religious, tho my huſband was not ſo; or, in a 
word, as if I could not go to heaven without my 
huſband. & 

Eid Si. No, ſiſter; it is you chat run it too high : : 
I do not ſay. you cannot go to heaven without your 
huſband; or you cannot be religious without your 
huſband ; but I do ſay you cannot go comfortably 
through the j journey thither without him, or he with- 
out you, A woman is to be a help meet, and 2 
man is to be the ſame; now, a huſband will be a 
lorry help to a wife, if he is not a help in the re- 
gious part of her life; and a ſorry help indeed in 


the religious part, if he has no ſenſe of it himſelf. 


Si. But I tell you he has a ſenſe of it, aud an - 
fechten to it. 


. Eld. Si. Well, but it will hold in the other bart 
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of the queſtion too: ſuppoſe he has, yet if his ſenſe 
of religion is not the ſame with, or agreeable to your 
ſenſe of it; it he thinks you are going the wrong 
way; and you think he is going the wrong way, one 
pulls this way, and the other pulls that way, in re- 
ligion; what will this come to in the ige later! 
have you conſider'd that? 
Si. Yes, yes, I have. conſidered it very Dell 
Ed., Si. ] doubt it, ſiſter; I doubt you have only 
conſidered of it ſo as to reſolve not to conſider of it. 
Si. I have conſidered it ſo far, as to ſee that I'can 
do nothing in it any farther; I cannot enter into a 
debate about principles; tell him what my opinion 
is, and aſk him what his opinion is, and try before - 
hand whether they agree or no: I tell you, I don't 
think 'tis my buſineſs, any more than the talking to 
him of our ſettlement; that's the father's part to 
do; fure my father won't bring a Heathen to me ! 
Ed. Si. It is true, and that is our miſery, that, 
as I ſaid before, we have not a father to concern 
Himſelf in that part for us; but I do not think it is 
fuch an improper thing for you to do. Sure I could 
ſome way or other bring it in, that I would make 
Fome gu eſs at him: why, you have never offer'd at 
it lin the leaſt; neither has he ſhewn you any thing 
of it; I do not ſo much as find that he has ever 
gone to church with us, lince he appear'd here ſo 
2 8 . 
Si. Why, no, that's true ; and I wonder'd he aid 
not indeed, eſpecially laſt Sunday, when he din'd 
with us; but he hoes ancacuſe that I thought was 
ſofficient. 8 
Eid. Si. Well, and viewld, not 1 have laugh'd at 
him at night, and aſk'd him, if ever he us'd to go 


to church? or whethep, he went to church that Sun- 
day, or no? 


Si. Why, ſo I did; and he told me he was obli- 
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ged to go that day to wait upon the Marquis de 
Montelon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 

Ed. Si. The Spaniſh ambaſſador ! why, then ho 
was obliged to go to the popith chapel with him too; 
for the ambaſſador never fails at that time of day. 
I'll lay an hundred pounds he went to maſs with 
him: there's a clue for youg ind out. mat now, and 
your buſineſs is done. | 

Si. Dear ſiſter, you are fda polleſs'd with 


Mr ——'s being a Papiſt; have you any particular 


notion of it? you perſectly fright me about it? 
Ed Si. No, indeed; I muſt confeſs I have not the 


leaſt ground for it; I won't do him ſo much inju- 


ſtice: but if 1 were in your caſe, I would be ſatis · 


fy'd about it; I D alk * * ee in ſo any 


words. 

Si. J would not alk him — a. queſtion for an 
hundred pounds.” 

Eld. Si. And 1, would not marry him without 
aſking him, for ten thouſand, 
= Why, if I ſhould, and he were really a papiſt, 
do you think he would be ſuch a fool as to tell me? 

Eid. Si. Perhaps, he may be ſo honeſt as not to 
deny what he is not aſham d of. 

$7. 1 thould hate him the moment he confeſs'd it, 
not for being a. Papiſt, but for ſhewing he had ſo 
little concern for me, as to venture to own it. 


Eld. Si. So that you think he ought rather to 


deny his religion, and diſown his pi maciples, than 
venture your diſpleaſure, | 

Si. 1 ſhould think he was very indifferent whes 
ther I was diſpleaſed or no, or that he preſumed 
upon my being ſo engaged to him, that I could not 
po off; either of which 1 ſhould take for an unſuf- 
ferable inſolence. 

Eid. Si, So you would have him eonceal his prin- 
ciples, and diſcover them when you could not help 
yourſelf; pray which would be the greater inſult? 
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S. You firive to puſh me into a ſtrait, but I have 

a medium again that delivers me from the neceſſity 
on either fide, and that is, to ſhake off the ſuſpicion; 
and ſeeing you have no real ground for it, I can» 
not ſee why 1 n terfify my ſelf with a mere jea- 
louſy. 
n 1 0% 1 bee no ground to ſappoſe him 
a Papiſt; but I would never marry any man in the 
world without knowing what his principles are; tis 
no ſatisfaction ro me, to ſay He's not an Atheiſt, he 
is not a profane deſpiſer of religion: negatives are 
poor foundation, ſiſter, to go upon in a caſe of ſuch 
conſequence; if he is of any religion, he ſhould 
tell it me, or 1 would have nothing to ſay to him. 

Si, Why, I told you, he ſaid in particular, that 
he was of 32 church of Engl and as by . eſta· 
bfiſh'd. 

Eid. Si. Why, "ry — alter, l told you that 8 
nothing but what any Papiſt may ſay, even withbut 
a diſpenſation ; but however it ſeems he did not that, 
but in way of diſcourſe to other people; he did not 
fay ſo ſeriouſly, in anſwer to any inquiry of yours, 
or to give you ſatisfaction. 


$j, No, that's true; | hank not deſired any fatis» 


faction of him; for I take thoſe caſual accaſional 
diſcoveries of himſelf to have more of nature in 
them, and to be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, than a for- 
mal ſtudied anſwer to a jealous or doubting que - 
tion; and | have many reaſons for my opinion too. 
. Eld. $i. Why, that may be true; but I cannot 
think that ſuch vecaſronal curſory ſpeeches can have 
folid foundation enough to ſatisfy you in a thing of 
ſuch moment; and | think | have the teſtimony of 
the fathers of our reſarmation on my {ide, who. with ⸗ 
out doubt, ſaw in it the great weight that lies on 
this part, viz. of the advantage and neceſſity that 
there is, that huſband and wife ſhould be of the fame 


n 
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re opinion in religion one with another; When they 
ty appointed, with the office of matrimony, that the 
n; | communion be given tothe marry'd conple at every 
wedding; that it might appear, not only that they 
both made a profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, but 
that they both agreed in the profeſſion of the ſame 
ciples; and join'd together in the ſame commu» 
nion with the reform'd- Proteſtant churches, and 
with one another. And d think this is enough to 
he convinee you of the juſtice of our mother's injunc- 
tions, that we ſhould pot marry any man, how reli - 
ch || gious ſoever he was, unleſs he was of the fame opi- 
1d nion in religion with ourſelves :, or, as 1-;obſerved; 
* above, that, as was the cuſtom, the man and viſe 
at | might communicate together. 
As Si. I take that to be done arigoigalls to Wien 
Proteſtants marrying with Papilts, and to diſcover; 
's | the fraud, if there was ann; ; you ſee chat n is 
ut left off now. | | 
at; | Id. Si. J know it ie left off, ſince other and. leſſer. 
ot differences among proteſtants have made mutual 
rs, | communion more difficult; but L think the reaſon of 
the thing remains, | viz. chat every couple ſhould 
is» | know what communion they are of, and ſhould 
zal || be always, if poſſible, fincere and without container, 
in of the ſame communion wich one another. 

Sj. I rather: think it is left off, becauſe i it is not 
thought to be of ſo much en ac tley thenght 
it of then. + #113} uc 5 IA +- 

Eld. Si. Thatſis then becauſe religion- Infel is lels 
in faſhion than it us'd to be, which indeed is too 
true; alſo; marriages are now wholly taken up with 
mirth and gay things: but in thoſe days matrimony 
ſeems to have been underſtood, as it really is in it- 
ſelf, a ſolemn and ſerious thing ; not to be-ventur'd! 
on raſhly, conſider'd of ſlightly, or perform'd with 
levity and looſeneſs: wn of the great · 
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eſt weight, attended with circumſtances of the greateſt 
importance, and conſequences of the utmoſt con- 


cern to our welfare or miſery : the happineſs of life, 


the proſperity of families, and indeed the intereſt of 
the ſou], is exceedingly dependent upon the good or 
bad-conduR of both parties in this great affair; ; ang 
to run headlong upon it, is rightly compar'd t 


horſe ruſhing into the battle, and argues a miſerable 


rboughtleſſnefs of what is before us. 


Si. Dear ſiſter, you terrify me with talking thus: l 
What! is it you would have me do? 21 


Eid. Si. I would have you take ſome meaſures, 
weh as opportunity will not fail (in your converſa- 
tion with this gentleman) to preſent you with, that 


you may know not only negatively, that he is no 


hater and deſpiſer of God and religion, but poſitive- 
ly, what his principles in religion are: you may go 
as far farther as you ſee room for it, but leſs than 
this you can never be ſatisfied with; and can never 
anſwer it to God, to yourſelf, to your mother's dy- 
ing injunctions, nor to your children, if you ſhould 
have any; to venture upon marrying him without it. 

Si. If Mr 
think you were very much his enemy. 

Eid. Si. If he was in his ſenſes, he would think 
me very much his friend, 

Si. No, no, quite the contrary, I afbere you, 

Eid. Si. Pray, my dear, let me\aſk you one que- 
ſtion; for I muſt own to you this is one of my 


great ſuſpicions; Has he inquired nothing after 


your religion, the profeſſion you make, or the opi- 
nion you are of? has he alt you no queſtion about 
it neither ? 

Si. No, not a word, he 8 better; he knows 
1 ſhould give him but a ſhort anſwer, if he ſhould 
aſk me any thing about my religion: what, do you 
think 11 be! catechis'd already? no, no; It is not 
come to that neither. | 


heard your diſcourſe, he nm 
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Ed. Si. This is one of the ſtrongeſt grounds " 
ſuſpicion to me, and aſſures me that he has very 
little regard to religion in general, that he can pre · 
tend to marry you, and kuow nothing whether you 
are a Heathen or a Chriſtian; an Atheiſt or a relir 
gious perſon, a Papiſt or a Proteſtant; the man can 
have no great value for religion; that is ſo little 
concerned whether his wife have any, or no; for 1 


take the thing to weigh as much on one fide as an 


the other, where there is any ferious SO Cel 
at bottom. 4 f 

Si. Indeed we have had no diſcourſe about it. 

Eid. Si. It ſeems you are pretty well agreed; that 
is to ſay, that neither -6f you trouble your heads 
about it. I muſt 3 [ think it will be a dread- 
ful match. ng | 

Si. Why ſo? 1 tell you 7 have a way to prevent 
all the miſchief you fear, and that is, as I told you 
before, | am reſolved we will agree; for if he is not 
of my opinion, I will be of his opinion, and ſo we 
will never have any ſtrife. 

Eld Si. But ſuppoſe you cannot do this; for l 
take all that for looſe talk: for example, ſuppole he 
thould be a Papilt : ? 

Si. I won't ſo much as ſuppeſe ſuch a thing: : 


wonder you can ſuggeſt it of him. 


Eid. Si. You ſeen to be very much in the faſhion 
of our city ladies, filter; [ aor ſorry for it. 

Si. What faſhion's that, ſiſter? 

Eld. Si. Why, of reſerving their choice of prin- 
ciples, till they fee boar: principles their huſbands 
ſhall be of. ; 
Si. And is it not a very obliging cuſtom, ſiſter, 
in the young ladies? 1 think the gentlemen owe 
them a great deal ſor ſo much complaiſance. 

Ed. S. There ſeems to be ſomething of forecaſt 
in it, 1 confeſs, viz. that they may be 1 in a poſture 
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to take any thing that offers; but there is _—_— 
of ſerious religion in it. 

S Well, there is a great deal of god humour 
* it ; and it takes off the occaſions of rehgiovs dif- 
putes afterwards, Which I nee to be the worlt kind 
of family. breaches. 0 

EId. Si. But is not a concurrence off orineiplls 
beforehand a much better way, [eſpecially conſider- 
ing that the inquiry is made during a ſtate of di- 
Kance, and while there is a power of preventing We 
miſchiefs of being unequally yoked ? 

Si. Well, Lam perſuaded!there never was ſuch a 
thing done, except by my ſtiff formal ſiſter: did 
ever a young gentleman when he came to court his 
miſtreſs, examine her, to know her principles, and 
alk her what religion the was of? or did ever a 


young lady, when the was courted by any gentle- 


man, ſet up to catechiſe him upon the articles of his 
creed. except, as | fay, my ſurly ſiſter? 

Eld. Si. Let me anſwer that queſtion with a queſ- 
tion, filter; Did ever a young lady, that had any 


regard to religion, and the future happineſs of her 


life, ſuffer herſelf to be courted two months by a 
fiirange perſon coming out of Italy, from the very 
bowels.of ſuperſtition, and the very kingdom of Po- 


per y, and go on with him eden to drawi ing of wri- 


Rings, and nerer know what religion he was of, or 
whether he had any religion, or no, except that 
ſhe had 3 by accident that he was not an A- 
theiſt? 

1 Well, F muſt: take him for better ** for 
worſe, you know; Lil make the beſt of him I can. 

 Efda8es. Lam very ſorry/ that I can't prevail with 
von to prevent 3 h eee, Nn it ĩs ſo 
eaſy to be done. n 07% 165 
i. You — bab! cantiine ſo add. as. *_—_ 
tion to him; I tell you it would be the rudeſt ching; 
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I'm ſure if he ſhould do fo to me, I ſhould ſpit in 
his face, and bid him go and look for one that was 
religious enough for him; ſure, never any ſuch 
thing was done in the world!?! ; 


£14. Si. I wonder you can talk ſo, fiſter 160 vou 1 


not remember the paſſages about Mr — when he 
courted my coufin —— ?- did he not enter into a 


' moſt ſerious pretty diſcourſe with her about religion, 


when we were all at table with them? and don't 
you remember, we all ſaid, ay, and you too, ſiſter, 
when you heard it, that he did it with ſo much mo- 
deſty, and ſo handſomely, that nothing could be 
more becoming ? and did not you, as well as I, call 
her a thouſand fools for pretending to be diſguſted 
at it? SIXT 1 / 1 ene 

Si. But ſhe took ill his public manner of doing 
it, which I think was wrong too.. | 

E1d. Si. But 1 find you don't know or don't re- 
member the reſt of the itory ; {he expoſed herſelf to 
the laſt degree by reſenting it. The caſe was this: 
the gentleman had courted her ſome. weeks, and lik d 
her, nay lov'd her very well; but was greatly per- 
plexed to find out what taſte of religion his miſtreſs 
had; he was loath to fall point- blank upon her with 
the queſtion, juſt as you ſay in your caſe, yet he was 
not willing to be ſatisfied with a ſecond-hand relation 
neither; but one day when we were all together at 
my couſin's, the young gentleman ſupped there, and 
after ſupper her mother and he and I entering into 
a diſcourſe together of ſeveral matters, at laſt wWe 
began to talk of religion, and particularly of reli- 
gious matches, when we were agreeably ſurpriſed 
to hear him talk for near half an hour wholly up- 
on that ſubject. You were: not there juſt when he 
talked of it, but we all gave you an account of it. 

Si. I was not there; I ſupped at London that 

night, and came to n A day, I ſuppoſe, 

ey” 3 N 
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Eid. Si. You did ſo; but it would have pleaſed 
vou to have heard him talk. He began with the 
meaning and nature of religion, how it conſiſted 
chiefly in natural duties, the effects of the knowledge 
and acknowledgment of a God governing the world, 
to whom we owed the homage of our lives, and of 
all we enjoyed, and mult account for the uſe or abuſe 
of them: then he obſerved how pleaſant and agree- 
able a religious life was, how it was religion alone 
that made life happy, families pleaſant, ſociety agree- 
able, and relations comfortable; how miſerably 
ſome families were brought up for want of it; how 
beautiful it was to ſee an unity between relations in 
matters of that nature, and how dreadful the ſtrife 
was in families where it was otherwiſe. 
Si. Where was ſhe all the while? + 1 
Eid. Si. She fat juſt by him, and he held her by 
the hand all the while: he went on then to tell us 
a great many pleaſant ſtories of families that he had 
-known : how in ſome the huſband was religious, and 
the wife atheiſtic and profane ; and in others, the 
wife was religious, and the huſband rakiſh, : looſe, 
and profligatez and how miſerable; the one made 
the life of the other. Then hie gave himſelf a looſe 
to talk of the conſtant, never · failing felicity of fa- 
milies where there was a harmony in religious things 
between huſband and wife; and then, to try her, I 
ſuppoſe, or perhaps to prevent her thinking he 
Pointed his diſcourſe at her, he turn'd to her, and 
Smiling, My dear, ſays he, if there be any defect on 
that account between you and l, it will be on: my 
ſide; hut 1 hope to be helped forward by ou. 
Si. That was a kind of a wheedle, rather than a 
ſerious turn in his talk: and I ſuppoſe ſhe took it ſo. 
E Id. Si. No, no, ſhe took it otherwiſe, I aſſure 
you; ſor he might eaſily ſee ſhe was not pleaſed. 
However, he went on, and told us a long ſtory 
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of a couple that were married, and were both ver 
religious, and yet, ſaid he, they never had any aß. 
pineſs, any agreement, or any practical religion in 
the family; this put me upon inquiry into che eir- 
cumſtances of it: Why, Madam, ſays he, one was 


of one opinion in religion, and one was of another. 


Both of them were tenacious of their own opinion, 


and cenſorious of the other. One: went to ide 


place to worſhip, and one to another: One- prayed 
to God in one part of the houſe, and one in another. 


Why, ſays I, they prayed to the ſame God, I hope; 
ſure charity might have taught them to have prayed 


together! So far from that, Madam, ſays he; that 


they not only never prayed with one another, but I be- 
lieve they ſcarce ever prayed for one another in their 
lives, but looked one another as Heathens and 
Publicans, and ſuch as God himſelf would not hear. 

This was a ſad family, Sir, ſaid 1; but I hope 
there are very few ſuch in this nation, where reli- 
gion is ſo heartily eſpouſed, Truly, Madam, ſays 
he, it may teach us what occaſion there-is for us to 
ſeek out for religious wives, and to take eat to be 

agreeable huſbands to them, when we have them. 

And here he ſaid a great many handſome things in- 
deed of the little concern men generally took upon 
themſelves, either to marry religious wives, or to ſee 
that the opinions of thoſe they married were not too 
much {ſhocking with their own; and eſpecially that 
when men had religrous wives, or women had reli- 
gious huſbands, they did not ſtudy, as much as lay 
in them, on both ſides, to bring their opinions to a- 
gree with one another, bearing with one another, 
yielding as much as poſſible to one another, and the 
like ; that, as the Nan ſaid, their prayers might | 
not be hindered. - + 


Si. SA: ou was this Ws diſcourfe: that ſhe did 
not like? 108 
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E14. Si. 1 am ſure her mother and 1 liked it; but 

The behaved herſelf ſo ſimply about it the next day, 
that gave him a ſurfeit of her religion, and he de- 
.clined her afterwards upon that very account; for, 
as he told me ſince very ſeriouſly, ſhe diſcovered ſuch 
a, temper at that time, ſuch a general diſlike of a 
religious life, and of a regular family, that made 
him particularly afraid of her. 
Si. Ay. ay, he ſhould have gone, if he was 90 
nice. I ſhould have liked his diſcourſe no better 
than ſhe did. 

Eid. Si. How can you ay FA ſiſter, when you 


cannot but remember how you did like it when you | 


heard of it.? 

Si. I ſhould have thought it was too public tho', 
and that it was a kind of forcing me to a neceſſity 
of giving an account of wy opinions, whether 1 
would or no. 

Ell. Si. Well, ** you would hawk done, I 
know not ; but I think no woman in her ſenſes could 
have diſliked ſuch a principle as he went upon; it 
Plainly ſhewed her, that he was a man that placed 
the principal felicity of his life upon having a reli- 
gious wife, a religious converſation in his family, 
and a religious government of it as it increaſed. 

Si. What was that to the purpoſe! She would 
have had him without it, and he might have talked 
Wy it afterwards. 

Eid. Si. Yes, yes, ſhe would have had him — 
out it, that was her folly: but he was reſolved he 
would not have her without it, and that was his 
wiſdom; and there was an abſolute neceſſity for 
him to try beforehand what he had to expect. 
Si. Well, I wonld not have been tried by him; 
be ſhould e'en have gone, I fay, and taken a fool 
for his own finiſhing, where he could have found her, 
Eid. Si. Well, and he did go; and you know he 
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married afterwards a very ſenſible, ſuber, and reli- 


gious woman, and they are a very happy family as 
any I know; whereas our toolith couſin, you ſee, 


has married a rake; a fellow of no religion; and is 


as miſerable almoll as is poſſible for a woman that 
has a good eſtate to be made in this World. 
Si. Well, filter, and how do you bring this ſtory 
down to my caſe? | hope, I am not going to marry 
a rake, as the has done; if 1 nung it was "y 1 
would ſoon clear myſelf, un 
Eid. Si. No, no, lifter, L do not ſay * ans So 
are many kinds of huſbands to make à ſober woman 


miſerable, beſides rakes, that I aſſure you; nor was 


it upon that account that {told yon the ſtory. 
Si. What, about differing in opinions, you ure 
I muſt confſeſs, I think, fitter, you are too nice in 
that caſe, and run it up, 1 ſay, too high, I can 
give many inſtances Where ſuch matches da very well. 
Eid. Si. Pretty well, you ſhould have ſaid; andi 


know where you are a- going to name a family. I 


ſuppoſe you mean our couſin Martha , and our 


friend James ; one a ſtrict church-woman, and 


the other a Quaker. 
Si. Well, ſuppoſe T did mean choſe; they live 
very comfortably, and love one another very well. 
E1d. Si. Jam glad you have named them, be- 
cauſe: would argue from the beſt example you can 
give. I allow they live as well as it is poſſible for 


two of ſo wide and irreconeileable principles to do, 


and it is owing to a world of good humour, affee- 


tion, and charity in both of them; but if you think 


there is not ſomething wanting between them, which 


ought to be between a man and his wife, ſomething 


eſſential to what we call happineſs, ſomething they 
would give half their eſtate to have, and the want 
of which robs them of the ſwee telt mo of 5 
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and of the beſt and moſt ſolid comfort of a married 
life; or if you think that they are not both ſenſible 
of i it, you are greatly miſtaken. ' © ' 
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Si. I do not converſe much with them, not I; 


but I know they are a very loving couple, and eve 


body takes notice of it, and admires them for it. 
Eid. Si. Before I go on where | was ſpeaking, let 
me take notice to you, that your very laſt words now 
are an argument on my fide. It is true, they are 
admired for their kind and pleaſant way of living 


one with another; and why is it? but becaule it is 
Jo ſeldom, ſo rare, fo wonderful indeed, to find two 


of different opinions agree ſo well, that all people 
wonder at theſe two: And ſhall any young woman, 


that values her peace, and lays any ſtreſs upon the 
bappineſs of an agreement with her huſband, ven- 
ture upon ſuch a circumſtance, in which it muſt 


needs be next to a miracle, if the has any fuch * 
Pineſs ? 


Si. You do not know but there may be many 


more ſuch. 
ir 4 Si. Well, but I'H keep to your own ex- 


ample, and I will convince you, ſiſter, that, even in 


theſe two, who are happy to a miracle, yet there is 


an exception to their felieity; and, though they 


love entirely, and that love covers a multicude of 
things, yet, I ſay, they find ſamething wanting, 
which other people have, and ſomething that they 
would he glad to have: and I have had frequent oc- 
caſions, in ſerious diſcourſe with her, to hear her- 
ſpeak her mind freely to me, in this very caſe ; par- 


ticularly, I will give yon one example of it, v/z. One 
Sunday morning when [ went' to church with her, 


O! ſaid ſhe to me, couſin, if J could but get this 


dear Jemmy of mine to go to church with te.! 


Well, ſays 1, what then? What then! ſays ſhe; 


why, then I ſhould be the happieſt woman vpon 
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earth: Methinks, it is the melancholieſt thing, con- 
tinued ſhe, to go alone to the worſhip of God, and 
the man that 1 love, and is to me as my own foul, 
won't worſhip with me; it breaks my heart; it quite 
takes away all the comfort of my life. A while af- 
ter this, as we walked along the ſtreet to go to 


church, ſhe fetched a deep figh: What's the matter 


with you, ſaid I, couſin? The matter, couſin! ſays 
ihe, look there, you'll ſee what's the matter: There's 
Mrs 
going hand in hand to ſerve God together: they 
live a heavenly life; while we, though we love one 
another better than they do a great deal, yet live 
like two ſtrangers on the Sabbath-day, whatever we 
do all the reſt of the week, Now, what think you 
of all their apparent affection to one another, ſiſter? 
Will that make up the lo? —_ Sal anode 

Si. They live very comfortably, for all that; and 
their love makes up all thoſe intervals in their ſa- 
tisfaction. lk * | 

E1d. Si. Well, I' tell you how comfortably they 


live; I affare you, though they are patterns to the 


whole world, for extraordinary affection, and their 
love is ſo uninterrupted, that it does make up abun- 
danee of other things; yet here, I ſay, it makes up no 
intervals, I can aſſure you of it; nay I think verily, 


that affection, which is confeſs'd they have one for 


another, and for which they are both ſo admired, 
makes it the worſe; at leaſt, it makes it the more 


grievous to bear; and the part Lam telling you will 


prove it; pray let me go on with it: I came back 
with her and dined; and after dinner, honeſt James 
takes up his gloves and his cane, and came and kif- 
ſed her, and prepares to go to the Quakers meeting, 
She could hold no longer then, but burſt out into 
tears; he was extremely anxious to know' what ailed 


her, but the could not ſpeak ; ſhe was unwilling to 


| 


, with her huſband and all her children, 
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grieve him; and unwilling to ſay any thing that was 
unkind; he preſſed her a long time, and ſaid a 


thouſand tender kind things, that I hardly expected 


from him; but that made her cry the more. At 
laſt, ] faid to him ſmiling, I know what troubles: 
her, but you won't relieve: her. Won't I! ſays he 
a little moved; why doſt thou ſay ſo? I would let 
out my blood to do her any good; and ſnhe knows, 
L would ſtick at nothing to do for her. Why, ſays 


I, you won't; ſerve Cod with her. Won't II. fays 


he, yes, [ would with all my heart, if ſhe would let 
me. This 1 found laid a- foundation for ſome diſ- 
gute about their principles; but ſhe wiſely avoided 
that, and I perceived it, ſo I put it off. 1 dare ſay, 
ſaid I, ſhe, would give all the had in the world; you 
would but go to church with her now. At that- 
ſhe burſt out, though full of tears. Ay, ſays ſhe, I 
would give him back my jointure with all my heart. 
He took her in his arms, and, with all the tendereſt 
and kindeſt expreſſions that he was capable of, en 
dęavoured to pacify her, and put an end to it, as a 
ing they could not diſpute of without unkindneſs, 
and;therefore better to be avoided ;. but it took up 
the whole afternoon to reſtore them to one another, 


and ſhe neither went to the church, nor he to the 


meeting; and yet here was nothing but kindneſs and 
affection between them all this, while. 

Si. I never heard any this of this before... 

Ed. $i: But I have heard a great deal more; 
from her, and from him too; though ſhe loves him 
to an extremity, and to give him his due, he-merits; 
all her affection; yet as ſhe is a very ſober, religi- 
ous woman, ſhe is ready to break her heart to think 
ſometimes what a life ſhe lives; ſhe can ſcarce ever 


talk to me of any thing elſe, I having been ſome - 
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Si. What has ſhe to complain of? Has ſhe not a 
kind huſband ? And does he not give her all the li- 
berty and freedom in the world? Does the not go 
as fine, and dreſs as well as ſhe pleaſes? Does he 
not keep her a coach, and give her leave to give her 
own liyeries, and go where and do what ſhe will? 
Does ſhe not live like a queen? What can the com 
plain of? 540 | 

Ed. Si. Her caſe, in a word, ſiſter, is the very 
caſe our dear mother warned us of; and it is not 
hard to tell you what ſhe has to complain of ; ſhe is 
a very ſober religious woman, that ſerves God night 
and day, with a ſincerity and devotion not eaſy to be 
found among women, as the world goes now; and 


I'll tell you what grieves her, and what ſhe com- 


plains of. Her huſband is as religious too in his way 
as ſhe is in bers; but as there is no harmony or 
concurrence in their ſeveral principles and ways of 
worſhip, ſo there can be no public ſtated family: wor- 
ſhip. He does not join with her, nor ſhe cannot 
join with him; ſo all the thing called Family-reli- 
gion, the glory of a married ſtate, and the comfort 
of family-ſociety, is intirely loſt: the ſervants are 
left ungoverned, the children unguided; and there 
again is her grief doubled, ſhe has four little young 
children. It is true, he is a man of too good a hu- 
mour to deny or reſtrain her in the education of her 
children; but it is a ſad thing to her to be obliged, 
to inſtruct aud caution her children againſt the prac- 
tice of their father, whole life ought to be their pat- 
tern, and his practice their example. O filter ! if 
ever you come to look into ſuch a condition, with 
a feeling ſenſe of it as your own, you will find it is 
not all the tenderneſs of the moit affectionate huſ- 
band in the world can make up the loſs of theſe 
things. On the other hand, he has his diſſatisfac- 
tions too; he is as tad on the account of her diffe- 
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rence from him, as ſhe. is for his difference from her; 
ſo that, in ſhort, the unhappineſs is mutual. 

Si. They thould have conſidered and prevented 
theſe things beforehand. 

Eld. Si. That's true, ſiſter; and that's the rea- 
ſon of all my diſcourſe to you; that's my propoſal 
to you, and the reaſon why I preſs you ſo much 
to come to a certainty-in theſe things. You will 
have ſad reflections hereafrer when it is paſt re- 
medy, 

Si. I am not ſo nice in the point ; I told you my 

remedy for itz if he can't come up to me, I can 
come up to him. I am ſure he is no Quaker. 

E1d. Si. | hear you, filter ; you make light of it 
now. I believe he is no Quaker, but he may be 
worſe; and you are not ſure he will equal that 
Quaker i in goodneſs of humour, kindneſs, and affec- 
tion, the want of which, I muſt tell you, will makes 
the want of the other be ſo much the worſe to bear. 

Si. Well, I muſt run the venture of it, L think; 
it is gone too far to break off now. 

Fld. Si. J have not been perſuading you to break 
it off, filter; you miſtake me; I am only arguing, 
or rather perſuading youto inform yourſelf of things, 


and know beforehand what you are going to do, 


that eyou may not run into miſery blindfold, and 


make your marriage be, as old Hobbes ſaid of is 
" death, A leap in the dark. 


Si. I think all marriage is a leap in the dark, 
in one reſpect or other. 

Ed. Si. Well, ſiſter, if it be ſo, it ſhould not be 
o in matters of religion, in whatever other caſe it 
ſs ſo; that ſhould be clear, whatever is donbtful ; 
that ſhould be examined i into, and perfeQly diſco- 
vered, whatever is omitted; the miſtakes in this are 


fatal to both ſides, and often irretrievable, and the 
conſequences diſmal, | 
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Si. It is all a hazard, and that amongſt the reſt. 

Eid. Si. No, no, nder; I am firm in my opi- 
nion; you and I have often argued it, when you 
ſeemed to be of my mind. It is true, there is a 
hazard in every part of the change of life; we riſk 
our peace, our affection,, our liberty, our fortunes * 
but we ought never to riſk our religion. 

Si. Why, Lam not running the riſk of my own- 
rgligion, though I do not know-his. 

Eid. Si. Yes, truly in ſome meaſure, ſiſter, you 
do, and your own words acknowledged it juſt now: 
Did not you ſay, that if he would not be-of your 
opinion, you would be of his? And is it not often that 
we ſee young women change their opinions, nay, 
change the very principles ot their religion, in com- 
pliance with their huſbands? | 

Si. Well, and is it not very well to:do-ſo? 

Eld. Si. If their principles were ill foundad be- 
fore, they do well to change them, to be ſure; but 
is it not oftener that they rather abandon principle 
than exchange it; loſe their religiom than increaſe- 
it? for you cannot ſuggelt, that all the women who. 
have changed their opinions, in compliance with 
their huſbands, were wrong before, and have chan- 
ged for the better. 

Si. It lis beiter ſo fariahat it takes away the foun- 
dation of family-breaches, which. you ſpeak of. 

Hd. Si. But it-is a ſad exchange, if it be wrong; 
for the woman then exchanges the peace of her 
conſcience for peace with her huſband; loſes her 
religion, and gives up her principles, inſtead of ex- 
changing them for better. 

Si. There may be ſome compliance ſure, without 
entirely abandoning principles; you propole no 
medium between right and wrong. 

Eld. Si. Why, take our couſin we were ſpeaking- 
of, or her huſband the Quaker, let them ſtand” for. 

We 8 2 | 
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the example: ſuppoſe ſhe, in compliance with him, 
for you know ſhe has affection enough to do any 
poſſible thing to oblige him, ſhould turn Quaker; 
would ſne not retain a ſting in her ſoul, that would 
deſtroy all her inward peace ? 
Si. I don't know what to ſay to that; . Quakers 
are Chriſtians, I hope ? | 
Eld. Si. IJ won't enter into that; T'll allow them 
to be Chriſtians too; but take it of him as well, 
of her; ſuppoſe him to change then, and come 
to hae”: then it would be the ſame in him: which: is 
all one to the caſe in hand. Pray where is the. 
felicity of ſuch a match, where one or other is ſup- 
poſed to act without con ſcience;or againſt conſcience, nl 
all their days, for conjugal peace, and to ſacrifices 
principle to affection? Are not theſe ſtill invincible 
arguments for what I am perſuading to? 
| = I ſcarce know what you are perſuading to, 
not 
Eid. Si. Yes, you do, ſiſter, very well; however, 
Pl] repeat it as often as you ſay fo: I am urging 
the abſolute neceſſity of young people comparing 
their religious principles and opinions before mar- n 
riage; and ſeeing that they agree, at leaſt ſo far as 
to lay no foundation of a religious breach in the 
family after marriage; that they may worſhip God c 
together, join in family. -precepts, and ſupport fami- 8 
Iy religion; that they may agree in their inſtruc- 
tions to their children, and join in ſetting them ex · 
amples; that there may be no diſputings or divi- 
dings againſt « one another, but a mutual harmony in | 
the propagating their eternal intereſt, and that they 
may go hand in hand the true way to heaven, | 
Si. And cannot this happen to them without a 
ſettlement of circumſtances before hand, that we 
muſt capitulate about religion as we do about join- 


tures, and ſettle principles as we do fortunes always 
ene : 
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Eld. Si. That it may not or cannot happen ſo. I 
will not ſay; but if you will take the world, at large, 
as it is now ſtated, between thoſe that have no res 
ligion at all, and thoſe who differ from others, you 
 W muſt allow, ſiſter, it is a dottery of a thouſand blanks. 
ers to one prize; and who, that value their own l 

would venture the odds? 
Si. I believe | (hall venture, for all that. 
Eld. Si. Then either you have no principle now, 
er, or *tis ten to one but you give it up when 
married. 
aff Si. Perhaps yau may be miſtaken in both. + 
LAST 57. lf | am, there is a third, which I was 
1 to add, but reſtrained it in reſpect to you, in 
e velieve I ſhall not be miſtaken. 
. Let us have it, however. 
Eid. Si. If you will have it then, it is this; that 


* 


to, | (to repeat the former) either, as I ſaid, you have no 
principle now, or you will give up your principles 

er, When you are married, or will be very miferable in- 

ns W a continual family-ſtrife to maintain them. 

ng Si. It mult all be ventured, ſiſter; I ſee no re- 

ar- medy now; there's no going back at this time of day. 

Lond [After this diſcourſe, the eldeſt ſiſter, ſeeing her 

he i reſolute, gave it over, and the young lady was as 

od good as her word; for ſhe put all to the venture, 

=; as will appear in the 3 dialogue. ] 

= DIALOGUE u. 

in 


H E young lady mentioned in the ſoregoing 
* dialogue is now to be viewed in another ſta- 
tion of life ; ſhe was not altogether ſo thoughtleſs 
of her circumſtance, or ſo unconcerned as ſhe ſeem- 
ed to be by her diſcourſe to her ſiſter about what 
_ was before her; but _— not the conduct or re- 

| 3 
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folution of her ſiſters to carry her through: however, Nas) 
ſhe did take one flep ſufficient to leave a ſad ex- ¶ did 


ample of a father perfectly unconcerned about the 
religious ſettlement of his children, and making the the 
good of their ſouls no part of his care. ma 


It was but a few days after the diſcourſe which | 
ſhe had held with her ſiſter, that her father and ſhe ful 
had the following dialogue one evening, after the bi. 
gentleman who courted her was gone away; her 

father being in a parlour all alone, called her to him, he 
and began with her thus, ſu 

Fa. Well, child, I ſuppoſe your ceremonies be- 
gin to be pretty well over now: when are we to fie 
bring this buſineſs tg a concluſion ? — th 

Da. I am in no haſte, Sir. it 
Fa. Well, but Mr is in haſte; yon may be 
fare he would be willing to havethe 1 inconveniencies 
of coming and going thus late be over; and as lon 


y 

as both ſides are ſatisfied, why ſhould we ar him d 
0 

7 


in ſuſpenſe? 

Da. I do not keep him in ſuſpenſe, Sir. 

Fa. Well then, if you are agreed, let us put an 
end to it, my dear, and tell me what day you will n 
be married, and PI] make the appointment. 

Da. Agreed, Sir! I have agreed to nothing, it 
is all between him and you. 

Fa. How do yon mean, child? he has now wai- 
ted on you theſe fix or ſeven weeks; I hope you 
J know one another's minds before now. 

Da. We have ſpent fix or feven weeks indeed in 
his viſus, talking and rattling of things in general; 
but I am not much the wiſer ſor 8 
Fa. Why, you are a little better acquainted, 
hope, than you were at firſt, child: do you like the 
- gentleman, or have you any thing to abjeck? 
Da. Sir, I don't trouble myſelf much with objec- 
* . tions; Sir, I leave it all to you; I reſolve to do 
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as you vine do; I won't d as my _ 
did. 

Fa. Well, you: are m the right there; bur I hope 
there is no occaſion neither; this gentleman is a 
man of ſobriety, and of a good character. 

Da. I hope, Sir, you "have informed yourſelf 
fully of that; for | leave it all to yu Sir; and about 
his religion too. | 

Fa. | have known bids a great many years, child; 
he is a very honeſt good ſort of a palate; [ al. 
ſure you. 

Da. I hope you have good grounds to be A; 
fied, Sir, for I depend upon you, Sir, for every 

thing: I know you would not propoſe him to 118 
if he was not a very ſober good man. 


Fa. I am thoroughly ſatisfied of that, my dear. 


Da. And of his n religious perſon, Sir? 
ou know what my mother obliged us to on her 


death-bed: I hope, Sir, you have a good account 


of his being a fober EE man? 1 leaye it al to 
you, Sir. 

Fa. Yes, yes, my done; he isa very religious good 
man, for ought I know, I aſſure you. 

Da. He tis a Proteſtant, is not he? 

Fa. A Proteſtant, child! yes, yes, he was always 


a Proteſtant all the while I traded with him; I have 


had an account of it from ſeveral people. A Pro- 


teſtant! yes, yes, you may be ſure he is a Prote- 


ſtant, I dare ſay he is. 


Da. Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, | have no more 
to ſay. 


Fa. Nay, child, why doſt thou put it ſo all upon 


me? I believe he is a good man, and religious e- 


nough; I did not bring him up, nor have not aſk- + 


ed him how religious he is; I do not enter into 


theſe things with folks, every one's religion is to 
himſelf, 
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Da. Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I muſt be ſatis. 
fied, to be ſure. 


Fa. Nay, | would have you be ſatisfied too, child; 
cannot you aſk him what religion he is of? 


[Here the father ſeemed a little unwilling to haye 
it all lie upon him.] 


F 


Da. Fcannot aſk him ſach a queſtion, not I; hid 
fass Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I ſhall look no farther. 

Fa. I know not what deung om there is to be ſo 
ſerapulous; you ſee what ridiculous work. your ſiſ- 
ter made of it, and yet married the ſame man two 
_ after, 

Da. Sir, I do not make any ſcruples, not I; if 
you are ſatisfied, I ſhall do as you would have me; 
Ido not ſoppoſe you would have me have him, if 
he was not a very ſober man. 


Tsbe has nothing in her but the REA dull ſtory 
of doing every thing her father would have her do.] 


Fa, | tell thee, child, I dare ſay he is a very ſo- di 
ber good man, and will make a very kind huſband; WW p- 


] can ſay no more to thee. p. 
Da. All I defire to know is, that he is a Prote- I 
Kant; I hope you are ſure of that, Sir. | il 
Fa. Dear child, what makes thee talk ſo? by 
Da. He has herd n lou while in Italy, Sir, h 
where they ſay, they are all Papiſts. h 
Fa. Why, ſo did J, child, when I was a young * 
man, but never turned Papiſt; I dare ſay Mr 0 
is a Proteſtant: I never heard any one. een him, 0 
beſore. 0 
It may be ſeen by this dull and empty diſcourſe on ti 


both ſides, that this poor young lady went on ſangaam 
Borer, like the ox to the ſlaughter, not knowing, or y 
"Wot confidering that it was for her life. She reſol- T 
ved all her ſcruples into that weak way of .anſwer- C 


ing, J leave it all to you, Sir; I hope you are ſa- 
tisfied, Sir; and ÞIl do as you would have me, Sir; 
and the like; not conſidering that the had a father 
that laid no ſtreſs upon any thing but the money; 
his whole care was for the ſettlement, and the 
eſtate, not inquiring into the principles of the per- 
ſon; and therefore his anſwers are as filly for a fa- 
ther, as hers are for a wife, viz. That he dare ſay 
the gentleman was a very ſober good man; that he 
had known him a long time; and did not queſtion 
but he was a Proteſtant, and the like. In a word, 
the girl left it all to her father; and the father, per- 
ſectly indifferent as to matters of religion, left it 
out of his inquiry. And thus they were married 
in a few weeks after, and abundance of mirth and 
jollity they had ; which covered all the appearances . 
of other things for a great while. 
At length, the lady went home to her houſe in 
the city, which was magnificently furniſhed.  A- 
mong other rich furniture, the rooms were excee- 
dingly ſtored with a noble collection of very fine 
paintings, done by the beſt maſters in Italy; the 
part of Italy where this gentlemaa had lived, viz. the 
Duke of Tuſcany's country, being particularly emi- 
nent for choice pictures. It happened after the had 
been ſome time at home, had ſettled her houſe, and 
had finiſhed the decorations of her rooms, that her 
huſband bringing ſome very fine pictures home, 
which were newly arrived from Italy, had, among 
others, three very choice pieces hung up in their bed- 
chamber ; whereof one heing a picture of the cru- 
cifixion, extremely valuable and fine, he contrived 
to have hanged up by the bedſide. * 
His wiſe, not uſed to ſuch things, perfectly igno- 
raut of the deſign, not at all acquainted with the uſe 
made of them in Popiſh countries, took no manner 
of notice of it at firſt, taking it to be only brought 


ned her two ſiſters came to 


\ 
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in there as it was a moſt noble piece of painting; 
and that her huſband: thought it was the beſt thing 
that he could grace her chamber with. It happe; 
her ſome time after, 
as is uſual, to ſee her houſe, and to ſee the fine collec- 
tion of paintings, which they had been told ſo much 
of. And after ſome time, their ſiſter and their new 
brother led them through all the apartments, which 
were indeed extremely fine. The brother-in-law, 
as what he took great delight in, made it his buſi- 
neſs to tell them che deſign of the ſeveral pictures, 
what places or fine houſes ſuch and ſuch repreſet> 
ted, what ſtories and what faces others were drawn 
for; and the like. And being his wife's ſiſters, he 
treated them with all che freedom and kindneſs 
imaginable. 
When they came te the erucifixion, which hung 


buy the bedſide, he told them, there was one of the 


fineſt pieces of painting in England; told them the 
name of the painter who. had. drawn it, who, he 
laid, was one of the beſt maſters in Italy; and PU 
aſſure you, ſiſter, ſays he, this is counted a fine thing 
But why muſt it hang in your bed-chamber, bro- 

they? ſays the other married ſiſter, not ſuſpecting 
any thing: for her eldeſt ſiſter had not told her any 
thing of what ſhe had ſaid. to her ſiſter. O Madam, 
ſays he, they always have theſe things in their bed- 
«chambers in Italy on a religious account, Well, 
- ſays the ſiſter, but as we do not make uſe of them 

that way, methinks they are better any where elſe. 
Why, ſiſter, ſays he, our bedchambers are places 
where we are, or ought to be molt ſerious. Why, 
ſays ſhe again, but we that are Proteſtants do not 
make a religious uſe of them, Not ſo much per- 
haps, ſays he, as the Romans do; but I cannot ſay 
but they may be uſeful to aſſiſt devotion. Not at 
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all, ſays the ſiſter. At leaſt, Madam, ſays he, they 
can be-no diſadvantage to us; we want all 9 
helps in our adorations. 


We have the promiſe of the Spirit of God to aſſiſt 
us, ſays the ſiſter, very warmly, and need no idola- 


trous pictures. He ſaw ſhe was tart, and ſeemed 
to be forward to diſpute, which he avoided; ſo he 
called them +to look on another F and N 
paſſed off the diſcourſe, 


After they had gone through ſeveral rene | 
and had admired the fine paintings, as indeed they 


He would 


well deferved, they came to his cloſet. 
have avoided going in, and told them it was in 
eonfuſion, and not worth their ſeeing ; but his wife 
having told them-it was her huſband's cloſet, they 
would not be denied. When they went in, they 
were ſurpriſed with the molt charming pictures that 
their eyes had ever beheld, with abundance of 
rarities, which their-new brother, being very curious, 
had picked up in his travels; and in a little room, 
on one fide of his cloſet, upon a table covered with 
a carpet of the fineſt work they had ever ſeen, ſtood) 
a pix or repoſitory of the hoſt, all of gold, and: 


above them an altar-piece of mo | exquifite-painting, | 


He was indeed jealous of being betrayed by theſe 
things; 
had never ſeen ſuch things before, and knew no- 
thing by the form, they retired without ſo much as 
diſcovering what it was; and as for his wife, lhe 


was ſo perfectly ignorant, that ſhe was eaſiiy im- 


poſed upon. 


They paſſed from this place to the other ſide of 


thecloſet, where were abundance of very fine pieces; 
but here the eldeſt ſiſter could not forbear obſerving, 


that all the pictures on that whole fide of the room 
were religious pieces, and, though ſtill without much 
luſpicion, ſne ſaid to him, I ann brother, you 


but there being none but the ladies, who 
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gentlemen that have lived in Italy, are ſo in love 
with Popiſh cuſtoms, that you are always full of 
theſe church-paintings ; here's nothing but repre- 
* ſentations of Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, in one 
"oe or another, in every room in your houſe. She 
went on jeſtingly for ſome time, till the came to the 
upper end of the room, to a picture which hung 
juſt over an eaſy chair, and which had a curtain 
drawn over it; he thought ſhe would not have let 
her curioſity outrun her good-manners, and ſo did 
not apprehend her opening it; but ſhe made no 
ſcruple of offering to fling back the curtain; but 
ſoon found it would not run back, being, as ſhe 
found afterwards, to draw up in feſtoons with pul- 
leys: however, the diſcovered by what ſhe. had 
done, that the picture was the ſame with that in 
the bedehamber, viz. A large ee or picture of 
the er ucifixion. 

She ſaid no more, but haſtened to Wir "what was 
farther to be ſeen, yet ſo as that it was eaſy to diſ- 
cover ſhe was in no little diſorder. Her ſiſter that 
came with her diſcoyered it firſt, and aſked what 
ailed her? Then the new -· married ſiſter, whoſe houſe 
ſhe was in, came to her with the ſame queſtion; ſhe 
.owned to them the was not very well, and that pre- 
ſently gave her an excuſe to withdraw into the wo- 
man's apartment, where ſhe had ſome room to re- 
collect herſelf. However, ſhe took care not to give 
the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect what ailed her, till ſhe got 
an opportunity, when no body was in the room with 
her but her youngeſt ſiſter, .(ſhe who was firſt 
married,) and then the hurits out into tears, and 
taking her filter about the neck, with the greateſt 
paſſion imaginable; O my dear fiter, ſays ſhe, this 
poor child 1s utterly undone. Undone ! ſays her 
ſiſter, what do you mean? I think ſhe is nobly 
married. O ſiſter! I tell you ſhe's undone; the 

I | 
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man's a Papiſt! Somebody came into the room juſt 
as ſhe had ſaid this, fo that her ſiſter had no time to 
aſk her any further; and ſhe, to prevent it, ded, 
I'll tell you more by and by; fo they paſſed it o'er. 
Lou may be ſure it was, after this, a very uncaſy 
hour the two fiſters ſpent in thee eremonies cf their 
viſit, both longing earneltly to be at liberty to talk 
together; one to diſburden lier mind, which was 
oppreſs'd with what ſhe had formerly ſaſpeRea, and 
now found confirmed; and the other to hear the par- 
ticulars of what ſhe was ſo turpriſed at. 
It was not long before they got away; and as ſoon 
as ever they were in their coach, the married filter 
ſaid, Dear filter, you have to ſurpriſed me with what 
you told me juſt now, that { thonght every minute 
an hour till I got away, that might talk about it; 
] entreat you what makes you talk as you do? 
'Eld. Si. O ſiſter! I am too well ſatisfied of it: 1 
am ſure it is ſo. I ſuſpected it all along before they 
were married, but now l am convinced of it: l am 


as ſure of it as if | had ſeen him at high mass. 


[Here {he tells her what "ſhe had obſerved x upon 
his pictures and crucifixes.] 


Married Si. Now you ſurpriſe me again; you a fox 
you ſuſpected it all along. 

Eld. Si. Indeed 1 did; . [ own I know no 
reaſon why I did fo. 

Mar. Si. But why did you not warn 1 het of it? 
ſhe onght to have known it; certainly ſhe would 
never have married him if the had known it. That 
was very unkind, not to warn her of it. 

Ed. Si. I did very plainly tell her my Cafpieions ; 
but as I had no ground to ſaſten it upon him, it made 
very little impreſſion upon her; nor could l really 
ſay it was ſo. 2855 

Mar. Si. Well, I would have preſſed her to a ſo- 

N. 
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lemn inquiry into it; you might have prevented her 


ruin, if you bad done it in time; now ſhe is undone 


| n if it be as vou ſay, and chere is no rom to 
it. 


272 7% Si. You cannot think I had ſo little concern 


| for her, as not to tell her my ſuſpicions, and to uſe 
all the arguments I was capable. of, to perſuade and 
prevail with her to inquire into his principles; for 
J know too well Wet the dwelling — 3 in 


Italy might do. 


[Here ſhe recites to her the particulars of the 


Whole dialogue foregoing, between her and her 
younger liter. ] 


Mar. Si. Poor child! ſhe i is mia indeed. She 
has leaped headlong into it, in ſpite of good advice, 


and her ruin is of her own procuring. But what: 


will you do now, ſiſter? will you let her know it ? 

E1d, Si. No, no; I won't be the meſſenger of her 
' ſorrows, ſhe'll find it out ſoon enodgh ; the thing 

will diſcover itſelf too foon., 

Mar. Si. Dear ſiſter, what does. my father fay to 
it? does he know it? © 

Eld. $i. You know, ſiſter, my father give himſelf 
very little trouble about ſuch things. I dare ſay he 
never inquired into it, or concerned himſelf about it. 

Mar. Si. Does he know any thing of it now? 

Eld. Si. Truly I do not know; but I know. that 
after I had preſſed her fo earneſtly about it, ſhe did 
mentioaitto my father once at a diſtance in their diſ- 
courſe, as that ſhe did not queſtion but he was a good 
ſober man, or Elſe he (her father) would not have 
recommended him; and added, I hope he is a Pro- 
teſtant, Sir? 


Mar. Si. Well, what ſaid my father to that part? 
Eid. Si. He anſwered after the ſame ſlight way as 


thoſe do who make the main part none of their care. 
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Yes, yes, child, a Proteſtant! . dare ſay he is: he 
was always a Proteſtant when I was in Italy with | 


him, and every body knows he is a a |S n The 
need not queſtion that, I dare ſay. 


Mar: $i. Poor child 1- ſhe had no fidcere concern 


upon her about it; if ſhe had, ſhe would not have 
been put off in a matter of ſo much moment, with 
a bare ſuppoſicion; taking it for granted; or I dare 
ſay, it is io; without inquiring into it. 
2 1d. Si. It is too true; ſhe has not made it much 


her concecly and | am ſo much the more afraid for 


her now. 

Mar. Sig Afraid for her, ſay you? ? what, are you 
afraid of her turning Papilt ? | 

Eld: Si. Why, yes, I am, You know I told you 
what an anſwer the gave me to that very point ſeve- 
ral times, viz. That if he would not be of her opi- 
nion, the would be of his; and that if he was a Chri- 
ſtian Catholic, the was a Catholic Chriſtian, and they 
would have no {irife about that, and the like; * 
yet that is not all my concern, neither. 

Mar. Si. What is it then? 

Eld. Si. Why, F fear more the afacarions and 
ſubtilty of his tongue, his unwearied foliciration, the 
powerful motives of a man perfectly maſter of the 
art of perſuaſion; and that the more ſweetneſs he 
has in his temper, (for he is really of a moſt enga- 
ging diſpoiition,) the more influence his words will 
have on her, to win her over to error, not merely in 
compliauce to him as her huſb ind, but by her not 
being able to anſwer his reaſonings. 

Mar. Si. 1 conſeſs, it is hard to reſiſt the 1 of. 
thoſe periuaſions, the reaſons for which we cannox.- 
rid our hands of by argument. Andi one is apt to 
think, one ought to comply with what we cannot 
coutute; otherwiſe the Papiſts will tell us, We are 

"+ op. 
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Proteſtants, we know not why; a Jew may tell us we 
_ Chriſtians, we know not why; and an Atheiſt 
EM us we are Seine; we know not whys ; and 


10 0 
Ed. Si. And * bich is wodls; there is no 
breaking the thing to her; to talk to her of it is to an- 
ticipate her misfortunes. Perhaps he deſigus to con- 
ceal it from her for good Ind all, and at leaſt it may 
be a great while before he diſcovers it; and all that 
uwe the. will. be happy. in not thinking herſelf ſo 
miſerable as ſhe is. 
Mar. Si. I allow you, it is not fit to mention it 
to her firſt; and yet 1 am afraid, if ſhe finds it out, 
the will endeavour to conceal it from us. 
Eid. St. I doubt fa; and by that means we are 
perfectly deprived of all opportunity of afliling her, 
or endeavouring to fortify her againſt the MEE 
tions of any to turn her to Popery. 
Mar. Si. But I think we thould break it to = 
father. 2 
id. Si. 1 know not ine to ſay to that. I am 
afraid his indifference in the thing would be a means 
to diſcover it to her, and bring ſome inconvenience 
or other with it. 
Mar. Si. I do not fee any danger of that; but! 
think it is fit he ſhould know it on many accounts. 
Ed. Si. lacknowledge-! think he ſhould know it, 
if it were poſſible io engage him not to diſcloſe it; 
but unleſs it can be done to, 1 would not have any 
hand in telling it him, upon any account whatever, 


__ TWhile, they were in this dilemma, and doubtful 
what to do in it, as to telling their father, they were 
delivered from it, by their father himſelf, as will 
appear in the following diſcourſe. As ſoon as they 
came home, their father began with them; for he 
was more impatient to open nis mind to chem, than 
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they were on the other hand doubtful about conſult- 
ing with him upon this unhappy caſe: Both ſides 
being. therefore willing to talk of it, they cou d not 
want an opportunity; and the father, after upper, 
began it with his new. married daughter thus: ] 
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Fa. Well, Betty, you have been to viſit your iter 
in her new houſe, I find. How do you like things? 
Mar. Si, Sir, ihe is nobly del to be n; 
ſhe has a houſe like a palace. 

Eid. Si. I think there is the fineſt paintings chat 
ever I ſaw in my life. He has laid out valt ſums ſure 
in pictures. 

Fa. He always had the fineſt . of paint- 
He is a great 
lover of art, and has a nice judgment, which are 
the gwo only things that can make buying ſo many - 
pictures rational; for his pieces are ſo well choſen, 
that he may ſell them. when he pleal..s, for above a 
thouſand pounds more than they coſt, 

Eld. Si. J like his fancy to pictures very well; but 
methinks, I don't admire his having ſo RAE e 
fixes and church. pieces among them. 

Fa. It is the cuſtom in Italy, child; all people 


have them, 


E1d. Si. That is, becauſe they make a religious 
uſe of them. But I think Proteftants ſhould not be ſo 
fond of them, who make no ſuch uſe of them. It looks 
like ſo Popery, that if the mind was not furniſhed 
againſt them, it ſeems to give a lift that way; and 
then 1 obſerve he hangs them all juſt as they do. 
His crucifixes and paſſion- pictures hang alp by the 
bedſide. His altar. pieces, juſt at the upper end of 
the room, or on the eaſt fide. I cannot imagine 


why Proteſtants, if they will have the pictures, ſhould 
Jul hang * in the ſame places, and mimic the 


T 3 
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Catholies in the appearances, as long as ep: do ASE 
make the ſame ule of them, | 


C Tuis difcourſe touched the father to the heart, 
and, as he ſaid afterwards, he could hardly forbear 
tears; but he held it in a little longer, and replied, 
that it was only the cuſtom of the country, and they 
might think no harm in it; and ſo being willing to 


put by the diſcourſe, he turns again to his married 
daughter thus: J 


Fa. Weil, but, child, how do you like your new 
brother ? for you never ſaw him before, or at leaſt 
never to converſe with him. 

Mar. Si. He is a very fine gentleman, Sir: J was 
going to with you joy, Sir, and to ſay | was very 


glad to ſee my ſiſter ſo well married; but ſomething 
3 me. -. -- * 


Now the father could contain himſelf no longer 


Fa. 1 know not what prevented you, but I be- 
lieve it was the ſame that forces me to tell you both, 
TI have no joy in it at all; your filler is undone. 

Mar. Si. Undone, Sir! what do you mean? What 
can be the matter ? 

Fa. She is undone, indeed, child; and more than 
that, I have undone her; the man's a Papiſt. 


[The father burſt out into tears as ſoon as he 


had ſpoken the words, and the daughters ſtood as it 
were ſpeechleſs for ſome time, looking at one an- 
other: at laſt the married daughter ſpoke. J 


Mar. Si. Are you ſure of it, Sir ? 

Fa. Ay, ay, I am too ſure of it; I have lived in 
Italy, and know ſomething of the manner of, ſuch 
things; I preſently diſcovered it. p; 

Eid. Si. Will you pleaſe to tell us how you diſ- 
covered it? for we have had the ſame thoughts, but 
we aurſt not — our minds about it. 


* 
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Fa. Child, it is impoſſible for any one that has 


lived in Italy not to auer er it, as ſoon as he . 
his houſe, 


Eld. Si. 
pictures J ſpoke of? 
Fa. No, no, child: But was-you in his cloſet?, : 
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What, Foes. the actin and church- 


Eid. $i. Yes, Sir. 

Fa. And was you in an inner-room that you went 
to through his colety and through another room be- 
vond it? 

Eld. Si. Yes, Sins we were both there, bat we 
ſaw nothing there more than ordinary, only ſtill 
more church-pieces, as that of the Paſſion, the Sa- 
lutation, the Aſcenſion, and the like. 5 

Fa. It is becauie you have not been uſed to ſuch 
things, child; why, it is his oratory ; it is a little con- 
ſecraßed chapel, and there ſtands an altar and an 
altar piece over it, with a crucifix, and the aſcenſion 
painted, above that; on either fide there are fine rich 
paintings, one of the baptiſm, and another of the aſſem- 
bly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and the Holy Ghoſt de- 
ſcending in flaming tongues, and the like. But that 
is not all; for upon the altar is a pix of pure gold, 
covered with a piece of erimſon velvet, which is the 
repoſitory, as they call it, of the hoſt. | 

E1d. Si. 1 wonder, Sir, he would let you ſee theſe 
things, if he deſigned to conceal his profeſſion. 

Fa. It was all by accident; tor when I was in his 
cloſet, he was called haſtily 8 and his wife let 
me into theſe rwo rooms: But alas! ſhe knows no- 
thing of the meaning of them, ihe-only takes them 
to be fine Italian rarities, 

Eid. Si. Indeed, I do not wonder at that, for 1 
underſtood them no more than ſhe daes: And yet, 


my ſiſter knows, I preſently entertained the ſame o- 
pinion of his religion as you do now; but it was 
irom a piQure of / the crucifixion that buyg by. his 


bedſide with a curtain over it, 
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Fo. Well, child, yours are ſuſpicions, mine is a 
certainty, When 1 charged him with it, he could 

not deny it; but ſeemed ſurpriſed when he found I 
had been in his chapel, 

Mar. $i. Nay, it is then out of doubt, it ens | 
if he owns it; but what will become of my ſitter? tw 
Now ihe will have reaſon to ſee how juſt my-mother's 51 
injunctions were to us all; I fear ſhe will reproach hit 
Herſelf with the neglect of them. 

Fa. My dear, ſhe muſt reproach me with it; its co 
I have . — her; I have given her up. tit 

Mar. Si. No, Sir; I think it lay upon her to have M m 
inquired into his principles in religion, before ſhe ni 
had given herſelf out of her own power. to 

Fa. My dear, {the came to me, and queſtioned: ich 0] 
me upon this very point. She aſked me, if he was a 
Proteſtant, and 1 encouraged her, told her he was af. 
Proteſtant, and a very good man. | tl 

Mar. Si. J ſuppoſe, Sir, you did not ſay waſlizvelh; 
that you were ſure he-was a Proteſtant, but that you WW fe 
believed fo... v. 
Fa. I aſſured her fo much of its being my opi· f 
nion, that I told her ſhe need not ſear it: and ſhe d 
again left it all to me, and depended upon me; and W p 
it is I that have betrayed and deluded her. In a 

ſhort, I have ſold my child, and the peace of her 8 
life, for the toys and fine things of Italy. I have t 
undone her; it is all owing to my being uncongern- 

ed for the better part. ö 

EId. Si. Dear father, do not take the weight of it W 
ſo much upon yourſelf. My ſiſter knows it was her 
duty to have made a further ſearch into it, and [ ( 
preſſed her to it in time, and with all poſſible im- 
portunity. ] 

Fa. Child, you did right; and I believe ſhe 95 a 

ſigned to ſollow your directions. But what afliſt | 
ance did 1 give to her? How did I damp that reſo- M 
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lution, when I ſtopped her mouth; by telling her, 
that | dared to ſay he was a Proteſtant? She truſted 
to my aſſurance, nay, the told me that ſhe did ſo. 


Here the father repeats to her the diſcourſe be- 

tween him and his daughter, mentioned at the be- 

inning. of this dialogue, continuing to * 
himſelf with betraying his child. ] 


Eld. Si. But, Sir, notwithſtanding all this diſ- 
courſe, (for lhe told me every word from time to 
time), I urged her a great many times, and told her 
my thoughts; for 1 ſuſpected him from the begin- 
ning, and 1 laboiſfed to convince her, that the ought 
to leg with her own eyes, and to talk plainly and 
openly to him of it. 

Fa. Did ſhe not tell you that her father had af 
fured her he was a NE jo and that ſhe truſted 0 
that ? | 

Eld. $i. She was more juſt to yon, Sir, than to 
ſay that you aſſured her of it; but ſhe repeated your 
very words, that you ſaid, you | believed it, and dare 
fay he was: and 1 told her plainly that it was-evi- 
dent from your words, that you only ſpoke your o- 
pinion, and that ſhe ought not therefore to call that 
a politive aſſurance to be depended upon. Indeed, 
Sir, I was very plain with her: ſhe has no —_—_ = | 
blame but herſelf, I told her. | | 


[Here ſhe repeats all her former diſcourſe with 
her ſiſter. ] 4 


Fa. She has herſelf indeed been to blame for want 
of reflection upon your ſeaſonable perſuaſions, my 
dear, and you acted: a faithful part to her. But 
had I been as faithful to her, who was obliged in 
duty to have done it, and on whom ſhe depended, as 


you were, who had no obligation but from your af» . 


fections, I had delivered my child from ruin. 


0 


ſhe ſeemed reſolved to have him; her eyes were 

dazzled with the gay things ſhe expected; and un- 

Teſs you had poſitively 217 ſed your conſent, L fear 

religion had not hold enough on her thoughts, to 

have balanced her love of vanity. 

Fa. But I have been perfectly careleſs of it, and 
have not done the duty of my place; I ought to 
have enquired into the circumſtances of the perſon 
myſelf, and have reſtrained her. 

' Ed Si. I am ſorry for her, but I think you reflect 
on yourſelf too ſeverely, Sir; to be ſure you did not 
know that he was a Papiſt, neither had you any ſuſ- 

picion of it; but ſhe had; for I put the ſuſpicion 
| Into her head, and earneſtly preſſed her to farisfy her- 
ſelf about it from himſelf. 

Fa. My dear, I have been always too careleſs i in 
theſe things. I remember the caſe of your filter 
here, and cannot bur reflet how, when ina. palſion, 
1 told her it was none of my buſineſs. my own heart 
truck me with reproach; for I know. it was my 
duty. I with this poor child had been as ſtrict and 
as nice in that matter as her ſiſter was; though | 
took it ill then, I ſee now the was in the right of it. 

Eld Si. You afffid & yourſelf, Sir, for a caſe that 


there were no bad conſequences : whereas, in this 
.- caſe, where the bad conſequences: have happened, 
you are no way the caule, it is all their own doing, 
Fa. But as it is an affliction to me, and that you 
may be ſure it is, Providence ſeems to ſhew me my 
fin by my puniſhment. I acknowledge I was in the 


or concern, that your ſiſter was not ruined. | Be- 
fides, every father that has a due concern for the 
fouls of his children, will certainly inquire, narrowly. 


iſſued well; and where, if you were in the wrong, 


wrong beſore, and it is not owing to my prudence 
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into the principles, as well as morals of the apron 


— 
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they match them to. 0 
[In a word, their fache afflicted bimſelf ſo much 


and ſo long upon this matter, chat his two daugh- 


ters were obliged to drop their concern for their 
ſiſter, and apply all the ſkill they had to comfort 
their father. He was ſo overwhelmed with it, that 


it threw him into a deep melancholy, and that into 


a fit of ſickneſs; which, though he recovered, yet 
he did not in a long time thoroughly enjoy himſelf ; 
always charging and reproachivg himtelt with has» 
ving ruined his child, having regarded nothing but 
the outſide of things, and referring all her happineſs 
to a plentiful fortune, and a gay een my 
of livin RFI 
Y wen on ſorne 1 time. The eldeſt daughter; 
who was left with the father, managed things ſo 
prudently, that no notice of rheſe things was taken 
in the family, and her father readily agreed with 
both his daughters, that it was by no means pro- 
per to let their ſiſter know what they had diſcovered 5 
concluding, that whenever ſhe diſcovered it berſelf; 
ſhe would come home with a fad heart, and wake 
her complaint to them fait enough. 


But they were all miſtaken in their ſiſter; ba. & I 


though ſhe diſcovered the thing, and lived a melan⸗ 
choly life with her huſband upon that occaſion; yet 
in eight years that ſhe lived with him, ſhe never 


complained, or made her ſorrous known to any of 


her relations; but carried it with an even ſteady 


temper, and bore all her griefs in her own breaſt :? 
as ſhall be ſeen at large in the next dialogue. ] 


„ 
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% . 
NE new. married couple, of whom we have 

7 been ſpeaking, lived in all the ſplendor and 

greatneſs that the higheſt degree of private perſons 

admits of, and which a family poſſeſſed of an im. 

menſe wealth, could be ſuppoſed toe do. He was 
not only very rich when: he married her, as might 

be ſuppoſed by the noble furniture in his houſe, and M 

his very valuable collection of pictures and rarities, Irie. 
and the like, of which mention has been made: but Ve 

as he fell privately into a great affair of remitting en: 

money by way of England to Genoa; for ſupply of ab 
the French armies in Italy, he got that way a pro- hei 

digious ſum of money; and yet acting only by cor. rel 

reſpondents at Amſterdam, he was liable to no re- 

ſentment or objection from the government here. mY 

Aſter thus he had lived about eight years, and in IM dr. 

that time had fix children by this young lady, he MY 

died; the had four of her fix children living. But Plc 

their father, after having in vain tried all the per- MW © 
ſuaſions, arguments, and entreaties (for he was too for 
good a huſband, and too much a gentleman to uſe an 
any other method), to bring his wife over to the Il 5* 
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Romiſh church, left her, however, under. this ter- an 
rible affliction, that having diſpoſed of his vaſt e- to 
ſtate in a very honourable manner, as well to her as Ml '? 
to her children, yet he took the education of her IM *' 
children from her, leaving them to the tuition of hi 
guardians, to bring them up in the Roman religion. T 
Nor was this the effect of his unkindneſs to her:. 
for, except in diſputes about theſe things, they never e" 
had any. difference worth the name of a diſpute in 
= their lives; and at his death he left to her own diſ- % 
. pofal above fix times the fortune ſhe brought him: 4 


but this of His children was a mere point of conſci- 
2 


rt II. 
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ence to him, which he could not diſpenſe with. 
This was an inexpreſſible grief to her, and that ſuch 
and ſo heavy, as it is impoſſible to repreſent it in this 
narrow tract, ſo as to ſay how far it afflicted her, or 
what ill conſequences attended it; the drift and de- 
ſign of this work alſo lying quite another way, viz. To 
ſhew the manner of life, which naturally attends the 
beſt matches, where the religious principles of we 
huſband and wife are not the ſame. - 

The eldeſt fifter was now married allo, tad mar- 
ried very happily and comfortably; the principles as 
well as practice of her huſband, not only concurred : 
entirely with her own, but anſwered in a moſt agree · 
able manner to the character which was given to 
her father of him, viz. That he was a perſon r 
religious. 

Their father now grown old, had been a true pe- 
nitent for his miſtakes in the paſt conduct of his chil- 
dren, and had fully made vp his want of care in his 
middle daughter's match, by his difficulty in being 
pleaſed for his eldeſt. - She needed no concern for, 
or to ſhew any nicety in examining into the perſon ; 
for her father was ſo very nice for her, that fearce 
any thing could pleaſe him; he rejected ſeveral very 
good offers, merely on account of religious principles, 
and put them off without ſo much as naming them 
to his daughter, till at laſt, fixing upon a merchant 
in the city, who, both for ſobriety, piety, and opi- 
nion in religion, and eſtate, ſuited every way both 
his own defires and his daughter's jadgment ; the 
match under ſuch circumſtances was ſoon made. 
The uninterrupted felicity this young lady enjoyed, 
in having the beſt huſband, the beſt Chriſtian, and 
the beſt-tempered man in the world, all in one, made 
her the happieſt woman alive; and indeed recom- 


mended the caution ſhe. had always uſed in her 


U 


choice, by its ſucceſs, 
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Her father lived with this daughter, when he way 
in town, but otherwiſe lived in Oxfordſhire, with bis 
own ſiſter, the Lady , widow of Sir James -——, 

of whom mention is made in the firſt part of this 
work; he lived very eaſy, having thus ſeen his fa. 
- mily all ſettled; for his two fons were very well fix. 
ed abroad, the one at Leghorn, and the other at 
Cadiz; and he wight really be ſaid to have no af. 
fliction in the world but that of his middle daughter, 
whom, though by far the richeſt and moſt proſper. 
ous in circumſtances, and lived in the moſt ſplendor 
of all the reſt, yet he eſteemed really miſerable; and 
ſo indeed in one ſenſe ſhe was. 
He was at dinner one day at his eldeſt daughter's 


alſo, when, while they were at table, letters came 
from the Bath, where his middle daughter was-gone 
with her huſband, to acquaint them, that her huſ- 
band, after an indiſpoſition of no mofe than five 
days, was dead. It ſurpriſed them all; for he had 
not ſo much as heard that he was ill ; and his di- 
> ftemper being a pleuriſy, it was exceedingly violent, 

and carried im off very quickly. When their. fa- 
ther read the letter, he was extremely ſurpriſed, and 
riſing up. from the table haſtily, Poor child, ſaid he, 
God has delivered her, but it is by a ſad ftroke. 
His daughters got up from table terribly. frighted, 
_ when they ſaw the diſorder their father was in, not 
Aknowing what the matter was; but he perceiving it, 
oe 'Eijrned about ſuddenly, and ſaid, Your ſiſter is a 


deen Again all ſurpriſed, and indeed ſenſibly afflicted; 
Fr 85 <Exeepting his 2 which was not all that 


HITS e made public, he was a moſt obliging relation 
| to them all. 1 


- I purpoſely paſs over here the incidents that may 


2 © 


\ 


houſe, his r daughter being caſually there 


Vicon, and threw down the letter; at this they ſat 


"A. ſuppoſed to happen in the family on ſo ſad an 
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occaſion ; ſueh as the lady's coming up from the 
Bath; the concern of the father and ſiſters to com- 
fort her: the diſpoſal of herſelf, and the manage - 
ment of her affairs; haſtening to the main ſtory, viz. 
the account ſhe gave of her life paſt, and of what 
ſhe had gone through in the eight years of her mar- 
ried- tate, upon the particular occaſion of her huſ- 
band's being of a different religion. 

It was ſome months after her huſband's death, 
and when all her affairs were in a ſettled poſture, 
that ſhe went to divert her thoughts a little, and un- 
bend her mind from the ſorrow the had been under, 
for ſhe was a ſincere mourner for her huſband; I 
ſay, it was ſome months after his death, that her 


younger ſiſter having invited her down to her ſeat in 


Hampthire, (he went thither, and her father and : 


eldeſt {i{ter, at her requeſt, went all with her. 

Here, upon caſual diſeourſing of things paſt, her 
father, who was almoſt ever, bemoaning his negleR 
in expoſing his children, theew out Tome words, 
which firſt gave her to underitand that both he and 
her ſiſters knew her huſband was not a Proteſtant, 
at which ſhe ſeemed very much ſurpriſed: but as 
ſne found it was known, and that however it was 
fill fo far a ſecret, as that it had gone no farther 
than their own breaſts, ſhe was ſoon made eaſy; ſhe 
then made a confidence of it, earneltly entreating 
chem that it might go no farther, which they wit 
lingly promiſed Tor her ſatisfaction, 

But this opened the door for variety of confes 
rences among them; 


their father; and repeated all the diſcourſes th 

had had about it, and how, and for what reaf6 

they had reſolved never to mention it to her, unleſs 

tbe ſpoke firſt of it; concluding, that perhaps he 

might conceal it from her, and they would be very 
U 2 


as particularly her ſiſters told... 
her how they diſcovered ir fieft, and afterwards. 


: 
3 . 


£3 
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0 perfect an exerciſe, which is what I confeſs I muſt 
. admire you for; I ſay, ſeeing you maſtered your- 


« « 

A as 
3 

* 
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loath to diſcover a thing to her, which they knew 
could have no other conſequences ar that time, but 
to ruin and afflit her: Alas, ſiſter ! ſays ſhe, I diſco. 
vered it within a fortnight after I came home. 

Ay! ſays the youngeſt ſiſter, you had a good go- 
vernment of yourſelf to refrain unbaſoming to ſome 
of us; eſpecially conſdering my ſiſter here (mean- 
ing her eldeſt fitter) had been fo ſerious with you 
upon that very head before you were married. 

Dear ſiſter, ſays the widow, to what purpoſe is 
it for any woman, when ſhe is married, to complain 
of her diſappointments, which ſhe knows the cannot 
mend ? 

Yo. Si. That's true, my dear; but who is there 
can deny themſelves that eaſe to their grief! 

id. Alas! complaining is but a poor eaſe to 
ſuch ſorrows; it is like ſighing, which relieves the 
heart one moment, and doubly loads it the next, 

Yo. Si. Well, ſiſter, ſeeing you had ſo entire a 


| . in 
maſtery over yourſelf in that part, and you brought ¶ zt 
the dominion of your reaſon over your paſſions to WF 2 


il 
ſelf ſo well that way, I am obliged to think you WF « 
maſtered yourſelf as well within doors; and with W « 


- good: conduct perhaps you made it no inconvenience 


to you. I with you would let us hear how you ma- FW , 
naged, that we may ſee, perhaps, difference of opi- W I 
nion may be ſo managed as to make no breaches in WI , 

| 


A ſamily, and it might be as well as if it had been 
=otherwiſe. 


Mid. No, no, ſiſter, do not fancy ſo: our dear 
mother was wiſer than ſo, and you were all wiſer 
than 1, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it as you did; I 
am a convert now to my mother's inſtructions, 
though it be too late to help it. 

To. Si. Why, Mr and you lived mighty 


— 
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eaſy: you were always mghty well with one ano- n 
ther, I thought. 

Mid. It was impoſſible to be ill with him, he was 

of ſo excellent à temper : but this makes my caſe 

perfectly inſtructing to others, and proves effectually, 
that no goodneſs of the diſpoſitios, no excels of at- 

fection, no prudent cpmphances, though they make 

the caſe rather better than worſe, can yet make up, 

no not in the leaſt, or any way balance the inex- 

preſſible deficiency that ſuch a breach 1n religious 
matters makes in a family. _ 

Fa. Ay, ay, my dear; I fee it now, with a ſad 
heart, but it was far from any of my thoughts then; 

ou owe all the miſery of it to my neglect. 

Wid. Sir, I dare ſay, you did not miſtruſt it; 1 
remember you ſaid, he had always been a Proteſt- 
ant when you was at Leghorn, and that you knew 
he was bred ſo. 

Fa. Ay, my dear, but it was my bulinefs to have 
inquired farther into it; I might eaſily have known 
it, it I had inquired; for ſeveral merchants told me 
aſterwards of it; but I laid no ſtreſs upon it; in 
ſhort, 1 did not confider the conſequences. _ 

Yo. Si. There is no need to afflict yourſelf now; 
Sir, about it; my ſiſter is delivered another way, 
Sir, and the thing i is over. 

Fa. But I am a warning to all parents, that have 


the good of their children at heart, never to make 


light of ſuch things, but to ſearch them to the bot - 


tom; and the more their children depend upon 
them, the gromer is their obligation to be __ 
careful. | 


Yo. $i, Well, my ſiſter is delivered from-it al now, 
Wid. It is a ſad deliverance, ſiſter; it is a dread - 


ful caſe to be ſo married, as that the death of a huſ- 
band ſhould be counted a deliverance z ; and eſpe- 


cially of a good huſband 15 | 
3 
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7. Si. 1 do believe he was a good huſband in- 
Ned, that one particular excepted; hut that was a 
terrible circumſtance, and would have made the beſt 
huſband in the world a bad huſband to me. 

Mid. Ay, child, and ſo it did to me in ſome caſes, 


though he was otherwiſe the beſt- humoured man, 


and the beſt huſband imaginable. | 

To. Si. No queſtion, there was ſome uneaſineſs at 
firſt; but it ſeetns you got over it. I with you would 
tell us, ſiſter, how you managed the firſt diſcovery 


between you. 
Vid. Truly, ſiſter, che uneaſineſs was not ſo much 


at firſt as at laſt, and had we lived longer together, 


it muſt of neceſſity have grown worſe, eſpecially as 
the children grew up. 
Jed there you might have come oy: 
claſh'in matters very eſſential to your peace. 
Mid. Might have claſhed, do you ſay ! indeed, 


ſiſter, we muſt have claſhed, it was unavoidable ; 
it could not be that 1 could be eaſy to have the 


children bred Papiſts, or that he could have been 

eaſy to have them bred, as he called it, heretics. 
Yo. Si. It was impoſſible indeed; and the more 

you were both ſettled and ſerious in your opinions, 


the more impoſſible it would be for you to Is 


that point to one another. 
Mid. Why, you know, ſiſter, Mr was a very 
ſerious grave man; and I aſſure you, in his way, he 
was very devout; and this made his yielding to me 
ſometimes to be very difficult to him. He had very 
ſtrong ſtruggles between his principles and his __ 
ſection. 

Bld, Si. Dear ſiſter, it is always ſo where les 
are. differing opinions between a man and his wife; 
the more zealous and conſcientious they are in their 


ſeveral ways, the more difficult it is for them to yield 
thoſe points up to one another, which kindneſs and 


Dial. III. 
affection may incline them to give up. But pr 


give us a little account of your firſt diſputes about F 


theſe things. 

Mid. It is a ſad flory, ſiſter, and will bring many 
grievous —_ s to remembrauce, 

Eld. Si. I ſhould be very unwilling to impoſe ſo 


irkſome a pays upon you; but | think it will be | 


very inſtructing to us all. 

Wid. Why, it was not much above a fortnight 
after we came home, as I obſerved to you, before I 
diſcovered it; and the manner was thus. I won» 
dered that every Sabbath-day my ſpouſe contrived 
ſome excuſe or other to avoid going to church with 


me. I1 had taken ſome notice of it before we went 


home ; but the ſecond Sabbath-day I took npon me 
to defire him to go. He ſeemed not to deny me, 
and went into the coach with me, but pretended a 
ſudden thought, he was obliged to go up to St 
James's; and having very civilly handed me out 
of the coach, and gone with me into the very place, 
made a light bow, when I could not ſtand to pore 
ſnade, and went back. 


$i. What, did he take the coach too, and leave 


you to come home on foot? 
id. No, no; he never ſhewed me fo little re- 


ſpect as that. He went but as far as Temple-Bar 


in the coach, and ſent it back, charging the coach- 
man to go and wart for his iN which he did. 
This however troubled me not a little, and 1 began 
to be uneaſy, though I knew not for what. 

Si. Why, my dear, did nothing occur to your 
thoughts, as it did to ours, about his pictures, his 
crueifixes, altar- pieces, and ſuch things? . 

Mid. No, not at all. I had heard my father ſay 


it was the faſhion in Italy; and it being ſo remote wt 
from my thoughts to imagine any thing of what 
was the real , [ had indeed no thoughts at ale 144i 
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about it, till the following affair alarmed me. | 
Was with him one day in his cloſet, and viewing 


9 


new to me almoſt as they. were to you. 


A E:LIGEFOUS ron 


his fine things, the pictures, i imagery, and other ra- 
rities, of which he had abundance, and ſome pieces 
of antiquity, that are of very great value: he waz 
mighty buſy, and pleaſed in ſhewing me things, and 
telling me what they were; for then they were at 
At laſt | 
went into the little room within his cloſet, and 
looked upon all the fine things there, where you 
know, ſiſter, there are abundance of n pieces 


of paintings. 


Si. Yes, indeed it is a charming 6a 
- Wid. Upon the table there ſtood two fine ſilver 
candleſticks gilded, with Jarge wax-candles in them; 
My dear, ſays I, like an innocent fool, theſe candle: 
ſticks are very fine; I think they are much finer than 
any we have about the houſe. My dear, ſays he, 
if you had rather have them in your cloſet, than 
Jet them Rand here, they ſhall be removed. No, my 
dear, ſaid J, if we ſhould want them upon an extra- 
ordinary occaſion, it is but borrowing them of you, 


We ſaid no more of that then, but the next day he 


ſent me in from a goldſmith's in Drury-lane two 
pair of candleſticks larger and finer than theſe, of 
very curious workmanſhip, and all the high em- 
boſſed work double: gilt. 


Te. Si. So you had no need to grudge him thoſe 


he uſed in his cloſet any more. 

Mid. No indeed. But to go on: After 1 had 
done ſpeaking of the candleſticks, I laid my hands 
upon a large piece of crimſon damaſk, which ſeem- 


= ed to cover ſomething that ſtood upon the table, and 
- Randing/up about ſeven or eight inches high in the 


middle, looked as if there were ſeveral things toge- 


ther f and going to turn it up, I ſaid, What is un- 


e, my dear? but added with à ſmile, and 


. 7 
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] had rather not, my dear; they are things I 


brought from italy, but nothing of ornament. Well, 


well, ſays J, let it lie; I don't deſire to look, not I; 
and immediately turned to look at a picture that 


hung near me; and all this while I was ſo dull as 


to perceive nothing. 

Eld. Si. Your curioſity was not ok. it ſeems; 

Maid. Innocence ſuſpe&s nobody; but a ſtrange 
turn in his countenance gave me an alarm, which L 
was not aware of; for there was a- viſible hurry 
and confuſion 1n his face when he laid his hands upon 
the piece of damatk to prevent my taking it up; 
and on a ſudden, when | fo eaſily and unconcerned- 
ly paſſed it off, all that chagrin went off his coun- 
tenance in a moment, and he was as bright and as 
good-humour'd again as ever; and this made me 
think afterwards that there was ſomething i in ĩt more 
than uſual. 
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thinking nothing of the matter, May 1 look? He 
ſmiled a little, bur laying his hand upon it too, faid, 


E1d. Si. You muſt have been very dull, if you had 


not, ſeeing you perceived ſuch a double alteration 


and this would have heightened my defire to en? | 


quire farther mto it. 
id. Perhaps it did ſo too in me; but 1 aw evi- 
dently he was concerned; and why ſhould I make 


him uneaſy? J could have paſled a hundred ſuch 


things by, and bave reſtrained wy curioſity * 
J had no ſuſpicion. 


Eld. Si. Well, but what was this to the caſe ? ir 


ſeems here was no diſcovery then. 

Mid. Les, bere was a diſcovery too, as it _ 
for farther obſervation : 1 told you that the next 
day he ſent. me home two pair of candleſticks, which 
were indeed very fine; and as I was admiring them, 


I deſired to have the other ferch'd down to compare 


them with; upon which he made ſome difhculty, 


& - 
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and ſaid, he could not truſt a ſervant to go into his 


Cloſet alone, where things of conſequence lay as, 
bout; but, my dear, ſays he, we will go up and 
match them. 

Eld. $i. Well, that renfuci was juſt enough. 
Mid. It was ſo; and 4 went up with him to his 
cloſes, but not inte the inner room; but I obſerved 
juſt when he ſtept in, he made an extraordinary low 
bow towards that place where the candleſticks ſtood, 


Indeed I took no notice of it at firſt, for I verily 
thought he had ſtooped for ſomething; but when 


he carried the candleſticks in again, he did the lame, 
and that gave me ſome thought. 

Yo. St. That was a diſcovery indeed. 

Wid. No really, it was not yet; for I was a per- 
fed ſtranger to any of their Popiſh ceremonies; I 
ſearce underitood it when I was told: But how- 
ever it gave me ſome idea of this being an extraor- 
dinary place, though 1 did not know what; and [I 
very innocently aſked him this fooliſh laughing que - 
ſtion; My dear, you are mighty mannerly to your 
empty rooms, you bow as if the king was there. 
He put it off with a ſmile, and an anſwer that was 
indeed according to Solomon, Anſwer a fool in his 
folly: My dear, fays he, it is our cuſtom in Italy. 


Eld. Si. He was no fool; what he ſaid was very 


true. 


Wd. Well, even all this while, and farther, I 


Was til] blind ; for a little while after 1 puſhed into 


the ſame place with him, not out of curioſity, but 


merely by chance ; but though the piece of crimſon 
damaſk lay upon the table, yet there was nothing 
under it, nor did he make any bow as before. 


Vo. Si. No, my dear, there was no need of it then 
for to be {ure the idol was removed, 


Wid. Well, however, as that wi more than l 


knew, it cauſed all my former hefitations and ob- 
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ſervations to vaniſh, till they were renewed again” 


upon the following occaſion: He was taken al © one 
evening, in a manner that alarmed me very much, 
and we were obliged to get him to bed with all 
ſpeed ; but juſt as he was undreſſing by the bed-fide, 
he tarted up in 2 kind of rapture, and pulling a 
tiring which drew back a curtain, he caſt up his 


he croſſed himſelf two or three times on the breaſt; 
and then ſtept into bed. 


no novelty at all. 
Mid. No Sir, I underſtood it well enoughnow,but 
r. I did not then; however, it was ſo plain then, that 
1 it needed no explanation to me; but it was ſuch a 
os WM ſurpriſe to me, that I thought I ſhould have fainted ; 


r. my heart ſunk within me, and with a ſigh, ſaid 1 
Ito myſelf, O Lord! t am undone ! I thought I had 


e ſpoken ſo ſoftly, that nothing could have overheard 
ur me; but yet ſo unhappy was my paſſion, that he 
e. beard the laſt words, and raiſing his voice, My dear, 
as ſays he haſtily, what's the matter? what art thou 
lig MW undone for? I made him no anſwer, which increa- 
y. ſed bis eagerneſs to know what ail'd me; but I de- 
ry elined it. At laſt, preſſing me ſtill, I anſwered, My 
dear, excuſe me for the preſent, I am a little fright- 

I i <d; with which he rings a little bell, that I uſed to 
to ring for my woman, and ſhe. being but in the next 
ut room, came running in: I bade her fetch me a little 


on bottle out of my cloſet, and taking a few drops, ra- 


ng ther by a counterfeit illneſs than a real, put an end 
co his inquiry, and got him to ſleep. 
n; Eld. Si. I ſhould even have charged him with it 


downright, and have raved at him for a rogue, e 


. 1 had cheated and deluded me. 


bY Vid. Indeed, ſiſter, I did not do ſo; I was op- 


eyes towardsa picture that hung there, and faid — 
words which I did not underſtand, and I perceived 


Fa, To one that had lived in Italy, this had. been | 


. | 


| 
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preſſed with the terror of it, and the diſappoinment; 
but my affection ſtept in che way of all reſentment z 
I loved him tenderly ; and beſides, it was not a time 
for it; for he was really very ill, and I thought he 

- ſhould have died; it was a fpice or taſte of the ſame 
diſtemper that did at laſt kill him, for it was a pleu- 
riſy : and after he had flept a little, he waked again 
in ſuch a condition, that frighted all the houſe, and 
we. were forced to fetch a may out of his bed to 
let him blood. 

Si. Well, that relieved him; I hope. 

; Wid. Yes, it did; but I name it to tell you a cir- 
cumſtance which attended it: we had in the Rouſt 
an old man, an Italian, whom he always kept in the 
counting-houſe; to copy his letters, and tranſlate his 
Italian accounts, and for ſuch other buſineſs as he 
employed him in; and they called him Doctor: the 
ſurgeon we had ſent for, being in bed, did not come 
time enough, and he grew black and deſperately ill, 

which frighted me exceedingly ; and when he ſaw 

Vas under a ſurpriſe, he made ſigns (for he could 
not ſpeak to be underſtood, he was fo bad) to call 
up the old Italian. When he came into the room, 
he held out his arm, and pointing at it with his 
finger, every one might underſtand that he meant he 
mould let him blood; upon which immediately the 
old man calted for things proper, and I found he 
bad a launcet in his pocket, I aſked him, if he had 
been uſed to it: he ſaid, Yes, Madam, have let him 
blood ſeveral times before now. In a word, he 
opened a vein, and it gave him caſe, and he reco- 
vered ſoon after. 


Fa. I'll lay a hundred pounds, then, that doctor 
is a prieſt. 

Mid. Yes, Sir, he is ſo; and I knew it quickly 
after. 


Fa. And after he knew that you underſtood i it, 


4 
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did he not beſiege you with his diſcourſes and im- | 


portunities, my Gear, to turn ? 3 | 


id. No really; at leaſt not fo, as I believe is : 


uſual; he frequently let fall ſome words about it, 
but with great modeſty; for he was really a very 
good fort of man, exceeding retired and devout ; 


very manneriy and reſpectful: he ſpoke once at table, 


(for ſometimes my ſpouſe would aſk me to let him 
ſup with vs), and we had been talking very chear- 
fully, when the Doctor ſaid ſomething in Italian tg 
his maſter, that gave me plain reaſons to know, that 


he deſired I thould know what he ſaid ;-upon which 


my ſpouſe ſaid to me, My dear, what do you think 
the Doctor ſays? I do not know, but I am ſure it is 
about me. Yes, ſays he, ſo it is; and he ſays I mult 
tell you what it is, or elſe you will think he is un- 


mannerly, to ſpeak any ching in a language jou do 


not underſtand. Well, pray, ſaid I, what is it he 

What pity is it, ſaid my ſpouſe, ſuch a fine 
genius as my lady your wife is, ſhould not be with- 
in the pale of the Catholic church ! While my ſpouſe 
was telling me this, he looked very earneſtly at him, 
to obſerve when he repeated the words; and jult as 
he repeated them, the good old father lift up his 
eyes, and ſaid ſome words ſoftly, but with great ap- 


pearance of ſeriouſneſs, which it ſeems was to pray 
to Chriſt to convert me; and my ſpouſe looking very 


ſeriouſly too, croſſed himſelf, and ſaid, Amen. 

Yo. Si. This was dangerous work indeed, ſiſter; 
for the more ſerious they were in it, the more it 
would have affected me. 1 

Wid. Indeed ſo it did me; I anſwered my huſ- 
band, My dear, I hope I am; and if I thought L 
was not, I would not ſleepetill I was. At which 


the Doctor, my ſpouſe repeating the words to him, 


ſhook his head, and ſaid, No, no! ſignifying that 
to be ſure I was not; and added, he hoped God 


\ 
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would hear his prayers for me ; but this was the moſt 


that ever he offered that way 

Fa. Well, that'was nothing but what any man 
who thought himſelf in the right, might do, and 
very modeſtly too. 


Mid. Indeed he always kept himſelf rather at a 


greater diſtance than we deſired. 

+ Yo. Si. Well, but pray go back to the ſtory. 
Mid. Why, I told you my huſband recovered from 
his illneſs; but it was-otherwiſe with me; for being 
NOW fully ſatisfied that my ſpouſe was a Papiſt, it 
caſt me dow to that degree, and overwhelmed my 
ſpirits, - that I was ſcarce able to bear it, and eſpe- 


Eially for want of ſomebody to lodge ay: hounds 
with, and open my ſoul to. 


Eli. Si. Why, did you not charge him with it 
point blank? did he not perceive your diſorder? 


Mid. He did to be ſure, and preſſed me with the 


utmoſt tenderneſs and unn, to let him ney 
what grieved me. 


Eid. Si. Ay, nd I ſhould have. told him of it in 
his ears. 

Mid. Dear Aster, you are too tender a . your- 
ſelf, not to know, that where there is a ſincere af- 
feQion, even the higheſt reſentment expreſſes it{elf 
in the ſofteſt terms. I could afflict myſelf freely, 
but I could not think of afflicting him: and though 
I do acknowledge I thought myſelf ill treated, ye 
I could not uſe him ill in return. | 
- $5. Come, tell us what you ſaid to him. 

id. Why, when he preſſed me to let him know 
what diſturbed me, I told him I had rather bear my 
grief than complain to him; that I was too ſenſible 
he knew what J meant, when I ſaid | was undone; 
and I begged him not to oblige me to blame him, 
for not having been juſt to me. Why, my dear, 


1 ys he, "hy are 75 3 ? if your opinion in 


© 
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religion and mine may differ, muſt it affect our 

love? cannot we be dear to ong another, without 

entering into diſputes of that kind? Yes, ſaid I, my 
dear, - know better than to enter into diſputes with 
you; but I maſt reckon myſelf undone for all that. 
Tears ſtopt my very breath for a while, for this was 
an open acknowledgement of his profeſſion; and I 
would fain have flattered myſelf ſo much, as to hope 
there was yet ſome room to have thought myſelf miſ- 
taken. When he ſaw me ſo overwhelmed, he came 
to me, and took me in his arms, and ſaid all the kind 
things it is poſſible to think of, to pacify me: My 
dear, ſays he, though you may think this a grief to 
you, expect to have it made up abundantly, by all 

that it is poſſible for man to do to: oblige: yon. And 
indeed, if all the affectionate things a man could ſay 


or do, could make it up, it was made up to me; if 


it was poſſible for a man to do any thing to make a 
woman forget her diſappointment, . he did it; and 
this from a man too, ho had a perfe&runderitand- 
ing of every thing that could oblige and engage the 
affections; in a word, no man could- do more, or 
woman defire more, to make up the loſs . 

Eld Si. Well, ſiſter, and pray tell me, did it do? 
was it fully made up to you? is it poſſible that t Wo 
can be happy in the condition of man and wife, 
where opinions in religion differ? You have had the 
experience ot it, to be ſure, in its beſt fortune, with all 
the advantages imaginable : now be plain, and tell 
us, is it pothble the conjugal felicity can be com- 
plete ? was our dear mother in the right or no, 
ae Et on 1419 | chin rh 

Mid. Indeed, ſiſter, you put hard upon me, be- 
cauſe I know I too much flighted my mother's in- 
junctions; and I remember I jeſted with you about 
it; but I paid forthe experiment. | 1 75 

Eld. Si. Dear ſiſter, 5 chings are forgot 

* 2 


. 
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long ago; I did not intend to reflect upon them; 


but l aſk upon a ſerious account, I aſſure you. 
Mid. Why, truly, fiſter, 1 muſt acknowledge i it is 


Impoſſible: I fay again, I find by ſad experienee, it 


is impoſſible : no kindneſs, no tenderneſs, no affee- 
tion, can make it up; the condition can never be 
happy, God faithfully ſerved, children rightly edu- 
cated, the mind perfectly eaſy, or the duty of the re- 
lation faithfully performed, where their opinions in 
religion differ. 

Eid. $i. I am of opinion alſo, that it Would have 
been the fame, though your differences had not been 
ſo great as that of Papiſt and Proteſtant. 9 858 
Vid. Ay, ay, all one! for we never entered into 


the queſtion about our principles: I reſolved it from 


the beginning to avoid bringing on any thing that 


might be unkind or diſobliging between us, and he 


approved it, and did the ſame for the ſame reaſon; 


ſo that I never, after the firſt diſcourſe, ſo muck 


as inquired what his opinion was: it was ſufficient 
to have the grief that we could not worſhip God to- 
gether, either abroad or at hame; we could not 
think ok. one another with charity, but as deceived 


perſons, out of the way of eternal felicity, out of 


God's bleſſing and protection; we could not look 
upon one another but with fighs and ſad hearts, 
Again, we could never converſe with one another 
upon religious ſubjects, for we could not enter upon 
the leaſt ſerious thing, but it led us into contradic- 
tions and wild diſtracted notions, which we were im- 
mediately forced to take the help of our affections 
to ſuppreſs, that we might not break out into inde- 
cencies to one another. 

Si. Yo. Well, ſiſter, and what lee of your 
ſmart anſwers to my ſiſter , when the and 
you talked of theſe things, viz. That if he was not 
of your opinion, you would be of his; that if he 
was a Chriſtian Catholic, you was a Catholie Chri- 
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ſtian; and ſo you would have no difference about 
that? 

Wid, Why. truly, ſiſter, I was young, nd did not 
conſider what I ſaid; ind beſides, I did not in the 
leaſt ſuſpect what my ſiſter ſuggeſted ; and yet ſo 
far I have kept up to it, we have, by the help of 
abundance of good humour on his ſide, and a great 
deal of love on both ſides, avoided differences and 
diſputes upon that ſubject: but alas! ſiſter, that is 
but a negative, and it can only be ſaid we did not 
quarrel, which is a 2 deal to ſay too: but what 
is this to a happy life? how was our family guided, 
our children educated, and how would. they have 
deen educated, if he had lived? and how was. God 
worſhipped ? he and his prieſt at their maſs in the 
oratory. or chapel-;- |, and my unhappy babes in my 
chamber and cloſet, where | mourned over them 
continually, .(rather than prayed over them,) to 
think that, ſome time or other, they ſhould be ſnateh- 
ed from me, and brought up in. Popery: nor would 
it hade been much otherwiſe, if he had been of any 
other irreconcileable opinion; for, as L. told — 
before, though knew his opinion, I never aſkꝰ'd it; 
for any opinion, where there is not a harmony in 
wor{lipping,.a joining in public prayer to God, and. 
in joint ſerving him in our families, is the ſame * 
only not in the ſame extreme. | 

To. $i: Well, but had you no private. breaches: 
about it ? 

Wid. No, never; we carefully avoided it: But 
this is but an evidence of the dreadful. conſequences 
of ſuch marriages in general: far where is there a 
couple that can ſay, as we could, that they have: had 
no jars about it? And what breaches have religious 
differences made in families? But if the happinets i is 
ſo little, and the evil conſequences ſo many, even 
wich a huſband ſo exquiſitely kind and ige 2, and: 

X 3. 5 
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Where a woman cannot fay ſhe has any one thing to #7 
complain of, what muſt be the caſe in other families! ] 
To. Si. But, ſiſter, yon hint that the longer yo old 
lived, the worſe thoſe differences grew. twe 


Mid. Why, it was impoſſible, ſiſter, but as we the 
grew forward, theſe things muſt have come more in dea 
our way; we have four children, and Mr —— — be 
was not a man ſo indifferent in his religion, as to be | 
more careleſs about the ſouls of his children, that 1 of 
aſſure you; and though he left them entirely to my dai 
management when they were little, yet he would 
hint ſometimes, that he hoped I would leave them 
free, when they grew up to chuſe for themſelves, as an. 
God ſhould enlighten them; and that at t leaſt we | 
ſhould both ſtand neuter. - 8 fe 

To. Si. What could you fav to that? ary 

Mid. I told him, I could not tell how far I could we 
promiſe that; for if I thought myſelf in the right ha 
way to heaven, I could but ill anſwer it to him that tic 
gave me my children, to ſtand ſtill and ſee them go WI 
wrong, and not endeavour to perſuade them (at co 
leaſt) to chuſe beter for therndelves. He told me, ve 
khat was an argument juſt as ſtrong on his ſide, as 
it was on mine: and he added, ſmiling, How-ſhall W bu 
we do then to agree, my dear, when it comes to 
that? I hope we ſhall not love leſs than we do now. 
I told him, I had a great many melancholy thoughts 
about it; and thus at laſt we were always fain to 
drop the diſcourſe: but to this hour l cannot con- 
ceive how we mould have done to have divided our 
childrens inſtruction between us, if he had lived to 
ſee them grow up. 

Fa. Well, my dear, God has otherwiſe — 
it; and I hope the children will have the benefit of 
* good inſtruction now without that interruption. 

Mid. Alas! Sir, I perceive yon do not know their 
caſe yet; and this is a remaining grief to me that 
I have not yet mentioned. 
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Fa. What's that, child? | 

Vid. Why, Sir, by his will he has 8 the 
old prieſt, whom I named above, to be tutor to my 
two ſons, and has ſettled his eſtate ſo, that unleſs 
the truſtees bring them up Roman Catholics, a great 
deal of the eſtate goes from them; ſo * Lam to 
be robbed of my children, 

Fa, I am ſurpriſed at that: why, 1 never W i" 
of a word of it } and what has he done with maren 
daughters? | 

Mid. He has left them to me. 

Fa. Did yon know this before, child? bad you 
any diſcourſe about it before he died? 

Wid. Yes, Sir, as much as the violence of his, di- | 
temper would admit; I entreated, I perſnaded, 1 
argued, as much as tears and my oppreſſed thoughts 
would allow me; for I thought my heart would 
have burſt while 1 talked to him, to ſee his condi - 
tion, whom 1 loved as my own ſoul, and to think 
what was to befall my children: you can hardly - 
conceive what a time it Was to me it wounds 956 
very ſpirtt to look back upon it. 

E1d. Si. It was a very bitter ching, no doubt; 
but hat ſaid he to you? i 

e begged of me not to importune him: He 
told me it was far from being an unkindneſs to me, 


but his conſcience obliged him to it, and he could 


not die in peace, iſ he did not, as far as in him lay, 
provide for the ſouls of his children, 

Fa. Why, if it was his conſcience, how came it 
to paſs he did do the like by his daughters? ' 

Mid. Why, he ſaid he thought I had a right to 
their government, as a half of the family; for, my 
dear, ſays he, we are partners: Bur, ſays he, I en» 
treat you, and, as far as I am able to do it, injoin 
you to it, let che poor innocent babes be reconciled 
to the church, and brought up in the Catholic 
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faith: and I hope you will, in God's due time, em- 
brace it yourſelf. | 

Yo. Si. What was you able to ſay to him ? 
Mid. I bleſs God I made no promiſe. about my 
children; nor indeed was I able to ſpeak to him for 
grief; for he was in ſuch agonies, that my heart 
. could not hold to ſtay by him; and the next morn- 
ing he died; and now I am a dreadful example of 
the miſerabie condition of a married ſtate, where 
principles of religion differ, though with the beſt 
huſband in the world. 

Fa. But, my dear, do not afflict yourſelf now 
about your ſons. | 
Vid. Not afflict myſelf, Sir! Is that poſiible? ? 

Fa. Yes, yes, they ſhall not be bred up Papiſts, 
I'll aſſure you, for all that he has done to bring it 
to: paſs. . It | 

id. Alas! Sir, they will be taken away from me. 

Fa. No, no; nor ſhall they be taken away from WW ſed 
you neither; our law gives you a right to the 
bringing up your own children; and as for the Sir 
Doctor, I'll engage he ſhall give you no diſturbance: the 
he knows his own circumſtances, and I'll take care ¶ ho 
that he ſhall take it for a favour to be congealed WM me 
here, and leave it all to you. * 

Mid. But then the eſtate will 8⁰ from my a 
dren too. 

Fa. Perhaps not neither; but if it e * 
have enough ſor them. 

Wid. Well that's none of my care; let me but 
keep them from a wrong education, III willingly 
leave that part to fall as it will, 
To. Si. But, dear fiſter, did Mr never try vr 
you by arguments, to bring you over to him! ? al 

Mid. Only by all that he could ever adviſe; ex- WW tc 
cept, as I ſaid before: For I muſt do that juſtice to jo 
his memory, that he never offered any thing that Il al 


- 
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was rough, or threatening, or limiting, or unkind; 
but all the contrary, to the higheſt extreme. 

Yo Si. That was the effect of his extraordinary 
good breeding, and his being ſo much a eman. 

Wid. Not that altogether, ſiſter, though that 
might join; but it was the effect of an excellent dif- 
poſition, and of an inexprefible affection to me in 
particular; for otherwiſe he was the moſt zealous 
man in his way that ever was heard of, and thought 
every body an enemy to him that would not be of 
his own opinion. 

Eid. Si. Did he never go about to * you to it? 

Mid. O ſiſter! very frequently; and that with all 
the ſubtilty of invention in the world; for he was 

always giving me Proms upon that very account. 

Fa. Preſents to a wife! What do they ſignify ? 
It is but taking his money out of one pocket, and 
putting it into the other; they mult all be apprai- 
ſed, child, in the perſonal eſtate. 

Vid. It has been quite otherwiſe with him iudeed, 
Sir; for he made it a clauſe in his will, that all 
the preſents he gave me ſhall be my own, to beſtow 
how I pleaſe ; beſides all the reſt that he has left 
me more than he was obliged to do. 

Eid. Si. Then they ſeem to be conſiderable.  . 

Wid. He has, firſt and lat, given me above 3000 
pounds in preſents, and moſt of them on this very 
account. But one was wy extraordinary, Lean 
to that purpoſe. 

Eld. Si. I ſuppoſe that i is your diamond ec 
_ Vid. It is ſo; he brought it home in a little caſe, 
and coming into my room one morning before I 

vas dreſſed, hearing I was alone he told me ſmiling 
and very pleaſant, he was come to ſay his prayers 
to me. I confeſs, I had been a little out of humour 
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Juſt at that time, having been full of ſad thoughts 
all that morning, about the grand n and I was 
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going to have given him a very unkind anſwer; bu £/4 
dis looks had fo much goodneſs and tenderneſs alaſhould 
ways in them, that when 1 looked up at him, I vere 1 
could retain no more reſentment: Indeed, filter, it] Wi 
was Impoſſible to be angry with him, © [ped n“ 
Ed. Si. You might well be in humour indeed, * 
when he brought jou a preſent worth above fix la 
Suadred — ag | ſo oft 

Mid. But I had not ſeen the preſent, when what I * 
am going to tell you paſſed between us. the J. 

E1d. Si. Well, I aſk pardon for interrupting you; ſon i 
pray go on where you left off, when he told you he neck, 
was come to ſay his prayers to you. not 

Wid. Told him, 1' hoped he would not miake as Sit a 
idol of his wife. little 
Ed. Si. Was that the ill-natured anſwer youſgand 
were about to give him? _ - Itah 
id. No, indeed; 1 was a going to tell him, heimg 
need not worſhip me, he had idols enough in the) 
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Hhouſe. E 
E Eld. Si. That had been bitter 1 unkind indeed. #* 
I hope you did not fay ſo? me 


Wa. Indeed I did not; nor would I have ſo for all * 
thouſand pounds it would have grieved mg every Nat 
time I had reflected on it afterwards, as long as IM 7 
had lived. the 
Ed. Si. It was "i very apt a return, 1 dare ſay ! ha! 
1 ſhould not have brought my prudence to have | 
maſtered the pleaſure of ſuch a rapartee. mc 

Wid. Dear ſiſter, it it is a ſorry pleaſure that j is taken I © 
in grieving a kind huſband ; beſides, ſiſter, as it was I fit 
my great mercy that my huſband ſtrove conſtantly N vie 
to make his difference in religion as little troublo- rie 
ſome and offenſive to me as poſſible, it would very fis 
M1 have become me to make it my jeſt; it had been to 
a kind of beſpeaking the uneaſineſs which it was my 
— to avoid, * 
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* bu EId. Si. Well, you had more temper than 1 
{s alſhould have had, I dare ſay; but I muſt own you 
im, Iwere in the right. Come, pray, how did you go on? 
ter, it Mid. Why, he anſwered, he hoped he wgythip- 
L ped no idols but me; and if he erred 1n aba ir, 
_—_ over reproved him, he hoped I would not. 

e fix] Eld. Si. Why, that is true too: beſides, it is not 
| ſo often that men make idols of their wives. 
hat II Vid. Well, while he was ſaying this, he pulls out 

the jewel, and opening; the caſe, takes a ſmall crim- 
yon ſon ſtring that it hung to, and put it about my 
» hel neck, but kept the jewel in his hand, ſo that I could 
not ſee it; and then taking me in his arms, 
te an Sit down, my dear, ſays he; which 1 did upon a 

Ilittle ſtool, Then he kneeled down jult before me, 

'youſgand kifling the jewel, let it go, ſaying ſomething in 

Italian, which I did not underſtand; and then look- 

1, heflmg up in my face, Now, my dean ſays he, you are 

the my idol. | 
Ed. Si. Well, "Wat it is SA he is 5 

eed id. Dear filter, how can you ſay ſuch words to 


me ? 
or all Ed. Si. He would ernannt have conquered ) you 
very Nat laſt. 


as I Vid. If the tendereſt and moſt engaging temper, 
the ſincereſt and warmeſt affection in nature could 

ſay have done it, he would have done it, that's certain. 
ave E1d. Si. And I make no doubt but they are the 
J moſt dangerous weapons to attack a woman's prin- 
ken WW ciples. 1 cannot but think them impoſſible to re- 
was fist: Paſſion, unkindneſs, and all ſorts of conjugal 
ly violence, of which there is a great variety in a mar- 
lo- ricd life, are all nothing to them. You remember, 
ery ſiſter, ſome lines on another occaſion, but very much 
en to the caſe; | 


Force min indeed the heart 3 | 


Bat kindneſs only can perſuade. 
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V. I grant that it is difficult. to reſiſt the \influ 

ence of fo much affection; and every thing that cam 
from ſo ſincere a principle, and to a mind prepoſ 
ſeſſed with all the ſentiments of tenderneſs and kind) are 


neſs poſſible to be expreſſed, made a deep impreflion; 
but I thank God I ſtood my ground. 


Eld. Si. Well, you would not have ſtood it long, Y 
I am perſuaded; and this is one oft he great hazard able 
a woman runs in marrying a man of a diftering re · ¶ ſoc} 
ligion, or a differing opinion from herſeif, viz. That ab!, 
her affection to her huſband is her worſt ſnare; and to! 
ſo that which is her duty and her greateſt happineſs, W whi 


is made the moſt daugerous gul ſhe can fall into, M wh; 
Weli might our dear mother warn us from marry- 4 
ing men of different opinions, ſuc! 
id. It is very true, I acknowledge it; my love W Eve 
was my temptation, 14 affection ro my huſband ſaic 


went always neareſt to ſtagger my reſolution; I was } 
in no danger upon any other account. Wo 

Yo. Si. Well, but pray go on about the jewel; ] 
what ſaid you to him? if h 


Wid, Truly, ſiſter, I'll be very plain with you; ? 


When he kiſſed the jewel on his knees, and mutter - to 


ed, as I tell you, in Italian, I was rather provoked 
than obliged; and I ſaid, I think you are ſaying cer 
your prayers indeed, my dear. Tell me what are in 
you doing? what did you ſay ? 6 

Yo. Si. Indeed I ſhould hay been frighted. 

Mid. Dear filter, let me confeſs to you, fine pre- I hig 
ſents, flattering” words, and the affectionate looks of an. 
ſo obliging, ſo dear, and ſo near a relation, are I his 
dreadful things, when they aſſault principles; the 
| guneering } jewel had a ſtrange influence, and my af- an 
fections began to be too partial on his ſide: O let 
no woman that values her ſoul, venture into the WW 
arms of a huſband of a differing religion! The I v 
| kinder he is, the more likely to' undo her; every pr 
1 
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thing that endears him to her, doubles her danger; 
the more ſhe loves him, the more ſhe inclines to 
yield to him; the more he loves her, the ſtronger 
are the bonds by which he draws her; - and her 
oni only mercy would be, to have him barbarous and 
unkind to her, 
ng, Yo, Si, It is indeed a ſad caſe, whats to be miſer- 
ards ll able is the only ſafety ; but fo it is, no doubt; and 
re · ¶ {och is the caſe of every woman that is thus univit- 


hat ably matched, If her huſband is kind, he is a ſnare 


and to her; if, unkind, he is a terror to her; his love, 

iels, WM which is his duty, is her ruin; and his fighting her, 

nto. WW which is his ſcandal, is her protection. - 

rry- Vid. It was my caſe, dear ſiſter; ſuch a jewel! ! 
ſuch a huſhand I how could I ſpeak an unkind word? 

love Every thing he did was fo engaging, every thing he 

and ſaid was fo moving, what could I ſay or do? 


was Eld. Si. Very true; and that makes me ſay, he 
would have conquered you at laſt, 
vel; Wid. Indeed 1 cant n what he might have done, 


if he had lived. 
ou; Yo. Si. Well, but to the jewel: What ſaid you 

ter- to him: 
ked W 7754.1 ſtood vp and thanked. him with's Bod of 
ing ceremony, but told him, I wiſhed it had been rather 
in any other form. Why, my dear, ſays he, ſhould 
not the two molt valuable forms in the world be 
placed together? I told him, that as he placed a re- 


Pre. livious value upon it, he ſhould have it rather in 
s of WF :nother place. He told me, my breait {ſhould be 
are his altar; and ſo he might adore with a double de- 
the I light. I told bim, I thought he was a little profane; 
af. and fince 1 did not place the ſame value upon it. or 
let make the ſame uſe of it as he did, I might give him 
the offence . mere neceſſity, and Hake that difference 
— which we had both avoided with ſo much care, 
ver 


break in upon us in a caſe not to be reliſted, Hle 
| Y 
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anſwered, No, my dear, I am not going to bribe 
your principles, much leſs force them: put you 
what value you think fit upon it, and give me the 
ſame liberty. I told bim, I hoped I ſhould not un- 
dervalue it as his preſent, if he did not overvalue it 
upon another account. He returned warmly, My 
dear, the laſt is impoſſible; and for the firſt, it is a 
trifle ; give it but leave to hang where I have placed 
it, that is all the reſpes I alk you to ſhow it on my 
| * 

To. Si. Well, chat was a deer you would not 
deny, if a ſtranger had given it you, 

Wid. Dear ſiſter, you are a ſtranger to the ate 
if you had ſeen what was the conſequence of it, you 

would have been frighted, or perhaps have fallen 
quite out with him. | 

To. Si. I cannot imagine what conſequences you 
mean. 

Vid. Why, firſt of all, he told me, chat now he 

would be perfectly eaſy about my ſalvation, and 
would ceaſe to purſue me with arguments or entrea· 
ties in religious matters. | 

Yo. Si. What could he mean by that ? 

id. Why, he ſaid, he was ſure that bleſſed form 
that hung ſo near my heart, would have a miracu- 
lous influence ſome time or other, and I ſhould be 
brought home into the boſom of the Catholie 
Church. 


Yo. Si. Well, 1 ſhould have vearajped all chic and 


have ſlighted the very thoughts of it. 

Wid. You cannot imagine what ftreſs he laid on 
it; now, he ſaid, every good Catholic that ſaw me 
but paſs by them, would pray for me; and every 
one in particular would exorciſe me by the Paſſion 
of Chriſt out of the chains of hereſy. 5 

Yo. Si. What ſaid you to him? 

Mid. I put it off with a ſmile, but my heart was 
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fall. I ſcarce knew how to hold; and he perceived it 

eaſily, and broke off the talk a little; but he fell to 
it again, till he ſaw the tears ſtood i in my eyes, when 
he took me in his arms, and kiſſed me again; kiſſed 
my neck where the eroſs hung, and then kiſſed the 
jewel, repeating the word Jejn two or three times, 
and left me. 

Eid. $i. This was all ſuperſtition, ſiſter, 1 ſhould 
not have borne it; | would have thrown the jewel 
in his face, or on t! ie ground, and have ſet my foot 
ot om it. 

id. No, ſiſter, you would not have done ſo, L 
e; MW am ſure; neither was it my buſineſs to do ſo: m. 
bu buſineſs was not to quarrel with my huſband about 
en his religion, which it was now too late to help, but 
to keep him from being uneaſy; about mine. 
ou £1d. Si. I thould not have had ſo much patience 
would not have lived with him; I do not think 
he ir had been my duty. | 
Mid. Nay, fiſter, that's, expreſoly contrary to the 
a. ſeripture. Where this very caſe is ſtated in the plaineſt 
7 manner imaginable: The avaman that bath a buſband 
which beliezeth nt, if he will dwell <vith ber, let her 
m net leave him, 1 Cor. vit. 1%: 
Us Eid. Si. That's true indeed; I ſpoke raſhly, f- 
be ſter, ia that; but it was a af | confels, I do not 
lie MW Ea bal wald have done in it; 1 would not 
have bore it then, 
nd Wid. That had been very diſobliging. „ 
Eld. Si. | would have obſiged him to have ſora . 
on 8 borne his Hittle idolatrous wicky then, aud uſed 
me them on other occaſions. 
TY #i4. That had been to defire him not to beg 
on Roman Catholic: Why, in foreign countries, that. 
| are Popilh, as | underſtand, they never go by a crols, 
whether ir be on the road, or on any building, but. 
vas they pull off their hats. 5 | * 
2 
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Fa. So they 950 my dear, and often kneel down, 
tho? it be in the dirt, and fay over their prayers. ' 

lid. It is impoſſible to tell you how many attacks 
I had of that kind when T wore this jewel. 

Fa. I do not doubt of it; eſpecially if he brought 
any ſtrangers -into the room. 
child, when the Venetian ambaſſador dined at your 
houſe? had you it on then? 

Wid. Yes, Sir, wy ſpouſe defired me to put it on, 
and I could not well deny him: but I did not know 
how to bzhave-z for the ambaſſador and all his re. 
tinue paid ſo many bows and homages to me, or to 
the croſs, that I ſcarce knew what to do with my- 
felt, nor was [able to diſtinguiſh their good manners 
from their religion; and it was well 1 did not then 
underſtand Italian; for, as my dear told me after- 
wards, they faid a great many religious things that 
would have given me offence. 

Fa. Thoſe things are ſo frequent in Ttaly, that 
the Froteſtant ladies take no notice of them, and yet 
they all wear croſſes, but ſometimes put them out 
of fight. 

Mid. I did ſo afterw ards; lengthened the ſtring 
it hung to, that it might hang a little lower ; but iD 
was too big, if it went within my tays, it would 
hurt me: nor was it much odds to him; for if he 


ſaw tne fring, he knew the croſs. was there, and it 
was all one. | 


Yo. Si. Did he uſe any ceremony to it ales the 


| firſt time? 


Wid. Always when he firſt came into any room 
where [ was, he was ſure to give me his knee with 
his bow, and kiſs the croſs as well as his wife, 

Eld. Si. I ſhould never have borne it. 

Mid. You could never have reſiſted it, ariy-more 
than I; for 1 did what 1 could, but his anſwer was 
clear ; 


How did you do, | 


my dear, ſays he, take no notice of me, let 
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my civilities be to you; take them all to yourſelf, 
] canuot thow you too much reſpe@z believe it is 
all your own; and be eaſy with me. | 
Eld. Si. How could he bid you believe, what you | 
knew. to be otherwiſe ? Why did you not leave it 


I off, and reproach him with the difference ? 


Hid. Dear filter, I did ſo for months together: but 
then he doubled his - ceremonies, and told me, I 
only mortifed him then by obliging him to 'reve- 
rence the place here once the bleſſed figure had 
deen lodged, as the holy pilgrims worſhipped the - 
ſepuickre. 

Eid. Si. He was too hard ſor you every way, 
ſiller. 

Mid. Ay. and would have been too hard for you 

too, if you had had him. | 7 

Ed. Si It is my mercy that I had him not. | 

Wid. Well, it was my mercy too, that as I bad 
him, [ had Jeſs inconvenience with the unhappy cir- 
cumſtance, than 1 mult have had perhaps with any 
other man of his principles in the world. 

Ed. Si. That's true; only this I muſt add, viz. 
chat thoſe engaging ways would certainly, fun or 
laſt, have brought ou to Popery. 

H. t hope not, ſiſter; but I cannot fay, when 
I ſeriouſly,retiz&-on3t, how far 1 might have been 
left. 

Fa. My dear, let me aſk you a queſtion or two 
about that: I know the firſt method they take in 
ſach caſes, is tu let you fee that you have been mil- 
taken in your notions about Popery; that the dif- 
ference is not ſo great as has been ſuggeſted to you; 
that we are all Chriſtians, that we worſhip the ſame - 
God, believe the ſame creed, expect eternal life by 
the merits of the ſame Saviour, and the like; and 
by this method they bring us at firſt not to have 


ig 
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ſuch frightfu ideas of the Roman Catholic religion 
as we had belore. 

Mid. That is true; and inte had frequently i in 
diſcourſe; and, 1 confels; ſuch diſcourſe had ſome 
effect on me. 


Yo. Si, It leſſened the averſion you had to Romy 
no doubt. 

Wid. It is true they became not ſo frightful to me 
as before; but they had another argument which 
my dear often aſed to me, and it was this : My dear, 
ſays he, all your own divines, and all that have 
written on theſe ſubjects, own, that a Papiſt, as you 
call us, may be ſaved ; that it is poſſible for us to 
go to heaven, Our church have no room to believe 
10 of the Proteſtants : why, if you may go to hea- 
ven among us, thould you not join with us? 

Eld. Si. I know not what anſwer I ſhould have 
given to that. 

WWid. I know not what your anſwer would: have 
been, but ll tell you what mine was; 1 told him, 
did not know but it might be fo ; and I was will- 

ing to have as much charity as had affection for 
him: but as for myſelf, I was ſure I could not go to 
N that way, becauſe I mult act againſt wy owl 
ight 
To. Si. That was the true — indcell: wha 
could he ſay to it? 

Mid. Then he told me that he would pray for me 
that I might be farther enlightened; and he did 
not doubt but to prevail: I thanked him, and told 
him, I would do the ſame for him; and that tho? 
perhaps it might not be with ſo ſtrong a faith, I was 
ture it would be with as earneſt a defire. 

Te. Si. Well, you ſtood your ground nobly, aer; 
but *tis a mercy to you, tha: your perſeverance was 
tried no farther; *tis a dreadful. thing to have ſo 
dangerous an enemy ſo near one. 
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Mid. It is true, there lay my danger; for I mutt 
own, words ſpoken with fo! much tenderneſs have a 
ſingular effect, and link deeper on the mind than 
others, eſpecially where the uffection is ſo mutual as 
it was with us. 

Eld. Si. Why, ſiſter, 40 you think in time FE 
tenderneſs, and his affectionate way of _— you 
would not have abated? . 

id. | often feared: it, but- ies never Gotnd 

; ſometimes 1 ſuggeſted it to him, that I feared it; 
= one day I told him, that if I did not turn, Las 
afraid he would. He gueſſed u hat I meant, but 
would have me explain myſelf: Why, my dear, 
ſays I, when I reflect what your thoughts are about 
Proteſtants, That they are out of the pale of the 
church, and in a condition that they cannot be ſaved, 
cannot but apprehend, that if 1 do not come over 
to your opinion, your love to me will abate, and at 
laſt turn into a Rated averſion and hatred! how 
can you love an object which you think God hates? 
My dear, | ſays he, taking me very affectionately in 
bis arms, I will prevent all your fears, by tellin 
you, that, were what you mention poſſible, it could 
not be till I utterly deſpaired of your ever bein 
brought over to the church; and I ſhall never be 
brought to believe, but God will open your eyes 
firſt or laſt; and, beſides, my earneſt deſire to per- 
ſuade you, and win you to embrace the true reli- 
gion, will teach me to do it by all the tenderneſs and 
love that it is poſſible for me to ſhew you; for to be 
unkind to you would be the way to drive you farther 
cif: but, be it as it will, I.can never abate my af- 
fection to you ; and my dear, ſays he, (with the moſt 
obliging paſſionate air of concern, that it was poſ- 
ſible to-ſhew,) I hope that to love you tenderly and 
violently, is not the way to keep you at a diſtance 
irom the church, but rather to draw you, to engage | 
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you; and let you ſee, that peace, love, joy, charity, 
and all the virtues of a Chriſtian, are to be found 
among us, and not that we are furies and tyrants, at 
we have been | repreſented.) And when he had ſaid 
this, holding me ſtill in his arms, he kifſed me ſeveral 
times, and went on; My dear, ſays he, let God 
alone change your heart his own way; L' never 
take any method, but that of loving you ſincerely 
and mot paſſionately while I live, and praying for 
you even after J am in heaven. While he ſaid this, 


- Idfaw ſuch an inexprefiibie tenderneſs in his counte- 


have a pledge for the continuance of my affection to 


* 


nance, and every word came from him with ſuch 
paſſion, that I could not hold from tears: but he 
had not done with me yet; for, while he held me in 
one arm, he put his other in his pocket, and taking 
out his pocket- book, he bid me open it, and there 
dropt out a looſe paper doubled pretty thick, which 
I took up, and went to put it in again. Take chat 
paper, my dear, ſays he, and put it up: you ſhall 


you, whether you change your opinion or no. [ 
opened it, but could read very little of it, for I had 
but newly begun to learn Italian. What. is it, my 
dear? ſaid J. It is, [ſaid he, an aſſignment — the 
bank of Genoa ſor two thouſand ducats a year, and 
it ſhall be made over to your father in truſt for you, 
and to whoever you will beſtow it after you. 

Eld. Si. Well, Siſter, I would never tell this ſtory 
to any Proteſtant lady, that was in the leaſt danger 

marrying a Roman. 

Fa. Why, child, if her ſtory be told es it, 1 
think it may be told to advantage. 


Eli. I dt may teach them indeed to pray, Lead 
us not ii temptation. Well, ſiſter, I muſt repeat 
[what 1 e faid before to you, though it does 


n is your great mercy that he is dead. 


id. O do not ſpeak ſuch a word, ſiſter, it wounds 


my very ſoul. 
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Eld. Si. Pray anſwer me this ſhort queſtion chen; 
Would you marry ſuch another papiſt? 

Mid. There's not ſuch another upon earth, ſiſter; 
and beſides, how can you nume the word ? that's 
the unkindeſt thing you could think of; L muſt n 
off the diſcourſe. 

Eq. S Do not call it -unkindy [ do not mean it 
the way you take it: Suppoſe things at the remoteft 
diſtance you can, or ſuppoſe it to be any other body's 
caſe, wonld you advile any other perſon that had 
ſuch an offer, I ſay, would you adviſe them to marry 
ſuch another? 

id. No, Sifter, not to be a princeſs, 

Eld. Si. I am anfwred; and I muſt own, I ſhould 
take them for diſtracted if they did. 

Wid. Unleſs the lady reſolved to turn Papiſt; and 
if that, ſhe would do beſt to do it beforehand, openly 
and avowedly, that ſhe might not be under the re- 
flection of doing it on a wor le account, viz, by com 
pulſion, © © 

ro. Si. But after you u ſaid ſo many things 
of him, that are enough to recommend him, not to 
the affeQion, but even to the admiration of any one, 
what can you fay to perſuade any RE: woman 
not to think that you were very happy in him, and 
that ere ee wy would be ſo with ſuch an- 
other? e 

Mid. O ſiſter! do not ſuggeſt that I was happy 
with him; 1 had as few happy hours, as it was 
poſſible for any one to have, that ever had a your 
huſband. 

Yo. Si. How can you convince any one of chat! 2 

Mid. Why, ſiſter, it is plain to any one tha knows 
wherein the happineſs of life conſiſts. It is true, I 
wanted nothing; I lived in the abundance, ofs all 
things; l had the beſt humonred huſband on bartfh, 
and one that loved me to an extreme; which, had 


= 
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not our caſe indeed called for ſo much affection an. 
other way, would have been a ſin; for, in a word; 
he ſummed up all his earthly felicity in his wife. 
+ £14. Si. If you were to give that account to the 
gentlemen of this age, they would ſay you were uri 
ting the character ot a fool. 0 

Mid. It is no matter for that; it was his ware 
and mine too; ſor if it had been otherwiſe, we had 
been the miſerable creatuies alive; it was bad e- 
nough as it was; and all that knew him, will grant 
that he was no fool, | 

To. Si. But what do yon think than would have 
been the confequenee, if, as you 1ay, he had loved 
vou leſs ? Wherein muſt. you have been miſerable ? 
id. Why, filter, if his abundant affection had 
not cloſed every debate with kindneſs, whither muſt 
we have run? if he had not checked all the for- 
wardneſs of his religious zeal for converting me, by 
his love to me, to what ſeverity in our mutual re- 
proaches would we have gone on! in a word, ſi- 
nter, I muſt have turned, or, been turned out of 
doors; I muſt have been a Papiſt, or we muſt have 
parted, | 
e. Si. Why, fiſter, you know there's Mr p 

nad his wife are in the very ſame cale; ck yet they 


agree well enough, | 
id. Dear ble rz naw can Van name — 5 he is 


a Papilt, and the is à Proteſtant; and when the 
name is taken away, it is hard to tell whether either 
of them have any religion. or no, nor do they care 
one farthing which way either goes: People that 
can live eaſy without religion, may live cafy with- 
out any religion: 4520 is not the caſe we are n 
ing of. | 
Eid. Si. There is a difference ae I nes, | 

Mid. But if, ſiſter, a religious life be the only hea- 
ven upon earth, as we have been taught to believe, 
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tell me, if you repreſent ſuch a caſe to yourſelf, what 
mult it be for two to live together, Who place their 
happineſs really in ſuch a life as we call religious, 
ge but differ ſo extremely about what religion to build 
i it upon; that. agree in the general, but not in the 
particulars : that aim mutually. at the end, viz. go- 
ey ing to Heaven, but turn back to back as to the way 
chither? Can a religious life be formed between 
e& Jſuch as thefe 1 and if not, then they are mutually 
nt deprived of that heaven upon earth, which, as you 
and I agree, is alone to be found in a religious life. 
veſl Eid. Si. That is true; but then in ſuch a caſe the 
ed enjoyment. mult be reſerved and ne; and a wo- 
Iman muſt keep her religion to herſelf | 
d Vid. But you will allow her then to be Sepeiind 
it Nat once of all ſocial religion, of all family religion, 
r. Jand by conſequence of all the. comfort of a religious 
ö huſband. 
e- Ed. Si. Nay, that is true, and I am not ſpeaking 
li» for it”; but aſking your experience, whether with ſo 
of tender a huſband as you had, it 1 not be other- 
ve wiſe? 
| Wid. Dear ſiſter, his l as I ſaid before, 
— | was my great mercy, as it made him bear with my 
ey | obſtinacy, as he called it: had he had the ſame ten- 
derneſs, and been” indifferent 'in his principles, I 
is might have turned him; but had he wanted that 
he || tenderneſs, and yet been as zealous in his religion as 
er | he was, he muſt have turned me, or I muſt have li- 
re ved a dreadful life with him. 
at Yo. Si. I find he was a mighty religious man in 
h- | bis way. 
k- | Mid. To the greateſt degree imaginable Joyout, 
fand very ſerious, I affure you. 
Yo, Si. Well, though he was miſtaken in his prin- | 
a- | ciples, yet he was the more ſober, the more honeſt, 


e, and every way the better prepared. to be a good 
man. 
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Mid. His devotion made him, without doubt, the 
better man : but if it had not been for the reſtraints 
of his affection, it had Wer made him the worſe 
" huſband. - 
Jo. Si. So that in chis que tion of marrying a 
man of a different opinion in religion, you ſuppoſe, 
that the more devout aud ſerious the nn is in his 
way, the worſe huiband. 

id. Without queſtion- it is ſo: the zeal: in the 
own opinions makes them always uneaſy and impa. 
tient with their wives, teizing and baiting them with 
impertinent diſputes, and even driving them by 
force of reſtleſs importunities (which, by the way, is 
the work ſort of perſ-cution) into a compliance, 

Yo. Si. 1 agree with you in that part: But, ſiſter, 
you ſay, that even when your huſband's love was 
your protection from theſe importunities, you were 
yet unhappy, and could not be able to lead a reli» 
gious life. 

Mid. No, ſiſter, I did not ſay fo; 1 ſaid we could 
not have a religious family ; all ſocial religion was 
loſt; mutual help and aſſiſtance in religion was 
wanting: public worthipping God in the family as 
a houſe, could not be ſet up; education and inftruc- 
tion of children was all deſtroyed; example to ſer- 
vants and inferiors all ſpoiled; nothing could be 


of religion, but what was merely perſonal and re- 


tired. 

Aunt. There indeed you are right, niece. 

Wid. J aſſure you, Madam, from my experience, 
that next to the having the huſband and wife be re- 
ligious, or at leaſt religiouſly inclined, they that 
would have a religious family, ſhould: take as much 
care as poſſible to have religious ſervants, 

- Aunt. | agree with you in that, my dear, with all 
7 heart. 

id. It is impoſſible to preſerve the neceſſary rules 
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hel of a religious family without it, or to have a due 
its regard ſhewn to the ordurs: which muſt be rom on 
{ef that account. 
Aunt. Nay, child, 1 go Girches than that; 1 
al inſiſt, that our ſervants ought to be ſo chokes; as 
ſe, to be of the ſame opinions too in religion as our- 
nis] {cl ves. 

id. I have nat ſo much conſidered that part in- 
eirf deed ; but I believe,” Madam, the reaſons for it are 
a · very good. 
thil Aunt. I have a great deal to ſay to that from my 
by own experience. | 
is Eld: Si. And fo has! 1 tog indem from what I 

© have ſeen in ſome families of my acquaintance. 

er, Wid. | have ſeen enough of it in my little family, 

as to make me reſolve, that while 1 have à family, and 

ref can keep any ſervants, L will entertain none but 

li- ſuch as worthip God the ſame way as I worſhip 
him. 

nd Ed. Si. And ad ſo before you took end 3 I hope- 

vas you mean ſo, ſider. f 

7As Vid. Yes, indeed, I do mean ſo too. 

as} Aunt. I muit put in an exception, niece, there, 

c- in behalf of poor ignorant creatures, that may come 

er- into a family, untaught, and are wilkey to be in- 

be itructed in things that are good. +> 

re- Mid. I know not what to ſay to that part, becauſe 
Jam but ill qualifięd for a ſchoolmiſtreſs. 

Aunt. Well, we will diſcourſe of this by itſelf, 
ce, | niece, for I have a great: dens to ta 9 that ſub- 
re- _ 2-8 | 
at] Mid. With all my heart, Madan | 
ch Aunt. But in the mean time, child, let us. go on 

now where we left off. | 
all Wid. There was as much religion/i in our houſe, as 
lit was poſſihle there ſhould be, in our circumſtances; 
les for both of us defired it in general, and purſued it 
Z. | \ 
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in particular, only we could not join in the manner 
and it was a perfect ſcene of confuſion, to fee how 
religion was carried on among us; the ſervants were 
ſome Papiſts, ſome Proteſtants, ſome Pagans; for 
we had three Eaſt Indian blacks and one negro a- 
mong our people. The Chriſtian ſervants were e- 
very now and then together by the ears, about per- 
ſuading the negro to turn Chriſtian, and be baptized, 

but could not bear to think what ſort of Chriſtian 
the poor creature ſhould be; one of our men, an I. 
talian, would have him be a Papiſt, and the other 
would have him to be a Proteſtant ; and the poor 
negro was ſo confounded. between them, that he 
could not tell what to do. The negro was a ſen- 
fible inquiſitive fellow, and had, by mere aſking que- 
ſtions on both fides, gotten a great deal of knowledge 
of religion; but was merely ſtopt in his ſearch after 
farther particulars by. the impertinent uarcels of 
thoſe ſervants who preterided to inſtru him: both 
told him he muſt believe a God, a future tate, a 
heaven, a hell, a reſurre&ion to life or\ts death, and 
that he muſt be ſaved by a Redeemer. They agreed 


exactly in their deſcription of the joys of eternal life, | 


the torments of hell, and particularly they had join- 
ed in giving the poor negro a frightful apprehenſion Þ 
of hell, as the reward' of his doing wickedly, and of 
the devil as a tempter, an enemy, and tormentor; 
ſo that the poor fellow would pray to God very 
heartily to. ſave him from hell, and to keep him from 
the devil. | 
But when thoſe poor ignorant fellows began to 
inſtruct him how to worſhip God, and who to look 
to as his Redeemer and Saviour; to talk to him 
about reading the ſeriptures, and ſuch things, they 
tell out to the laſt degree; the Engliſh footman told 
the Italian he was an idolater, and that was worſe 


than a heathen : that Negum (for ſo the poor negro 
1 
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was called) was as good a Chriſtian as he; for tho? 
he did not worſhip in the name of Chriſt, yet as he 
(che Italian footman)- worſhipped a- piece of wood 
for a ſaviour, Chriſt would not accept him; and it 
was as bad as Negum's worſhipping a hobgoblin, or 
any thing elſe. "The Italian told him he was a he- 
retic, and his religion was no religion at all; that 
he was an enemy to God, and to the church ; and 
told Negum, that if he believed what that fellow 
ſaid, the devil would take him away alive. They 
had many quarrels about it: but one-day above the 
reſt they came to that height, that they fell to fight- 
ing: It ſeems the reſt of 
them before their maſter or I heard of it; but as we 
were both walking together in the evening m our 
garden, we, by mere chance, ſaw the negro-in the 
kitchen garden crying : his maſter ſaw him firlt, and 
called him to us; and the fellow came with à book 
*in his band, but terribly afraid his maſter ſhould be 
angry. 

0 hat is the matter, Negum? ſays his maſter; 


and ſo they began to talk. 


Neg. No muche matter, no muchè. 

Ma. Why, you were crying Negum: what did 
„you cry about? has any body beat you ? 

Neg. No muche cry, no beate me. 


Ma. What then, Negum ? What N have you 
got there? 


Neg. Indeedè me no go away, Tkneels down.] 


Sir; me no go, me be a Chriſtian, no indeede. 


[The fellow, it ſeems, was afraid his maſter would 
think, if he turned Chriſtian, he would be baptized, 
and ſo think himſelf free; and he kneeled down to 
his maſter to beg him not to be angry.] 


Ma. Well, well, thou ſhalt be a Chriſtian, Ne- 
2 2 2 


the ſervants had parted 
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gum, if thou baſt a mind to it; God forbid any 
body ſhould hinder thee » What dook i is that? 
8 Neg. Bible- book; me reade this book to be Crt 
ian. | 

Ma. Who gave you that book to read? 

eg. Auguitino, 

Ma. Let me ſee it. [He jooked5 in the ber, and 
ſaw it was an Italian miſſal or pſalter. 

Neg. Me have other Bible-book [He pals. an- 
other book out] too. 

Ma. Let's fee that too. [His maſter looked i in that 


too, and found it was an Engliſh bible. 1 Who gave 
you this too? | 


Neg. William. 


Ma. Well, you underſtand the languages; read 


them both: but, poor fellow, thou halt got but two 
lorry teachers. 


[When he gave the book back to him, and bid 
him read them both, he turned to me; My dear, 
ſays he, theſe fellows pretend to inſtrudt this poor 
negro in the Chriſtian religion, when they cannot 
agree about it themſelves, I am ſure. Upon which 


Negum makes his malter a bow, and puts in his 
word. ] 


Neg. No, ed); they no bah. 
juſt now about teachè me. 4 

Ma. What, did they fight ? 

Neg. Yes, indeede they fighte juſt now; they no 
teachè me; one ſay, me go to the devil; the other ſay, 
me go to the devil; they no teache me to go away 
from the devil; they make me no know what I do, 

Ma. And was that it you cried about, Negum? 

Neg. Yes, indeede, me cry no to go to the devil ; 
me would go away from the devil. 


Ma. You mult pray to God to IE you from the 
devil, 
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Neg. Yes, indeede, me do prap God keep away 
the devil. 

Ma: You muſt pray to > God to teach you too. 

Neg. God teache me ! No, Auguſtinojteache me 
No, William teache me! God teache, how that? 


[Here my ſpouſe found how the caſe ſtood, and 
turning to me, My dear, faid he, theſe fellows quar- 


rel continually about this poor man, and ſo in the 
end he will be wks... rather to abhor the Chri- 


ſtian religion in gener”, than to turn Chriſtian at 
one way, and one another: 


all; while one pulls hi 
now. what courſe mult you and I take? I cannot 
pretend to deſire him to be made a Proteſtant; I am 
ſure you won't deſire him to be a Cathoke ; and ſo 
the poor fellow muit be loſt. I told him, it was 
critical cafe, in which I knew not how to act; but 
as they were his ſervants in particular, and that he 
brought this negro out of Italy with him, I thought 
they were to be at his diſpoſal and direCtion, rathcr 
than mine. My dear, ſays he, there is nothing mine 
but what is yours; do not ſhift it off ſo, but tell me 
what ſhall I do? I confeſs I trembled when he ſaid 
ſo; for I was afraid ſome debate would tall in be- 
tween us, in conſequence of the caſe; however, I 
anſwered him thus: My dear, you determined be- 
fore me, what you might be ſure would be my 
thoughts; but what can 1 determine about your 
ſervants? Well, my dear, ſays he, I will do as So- 
lomon did in the caſe of dividipg the child, I will 
ſhew you that I am the trueſt lover of his ſoul, I mean 
of us two; Sor rather than he ſhould not be taught 
to worſhip God at all, let him be taught the way of 
the country where we are; if we divide as our wo 
men have done, he will not be taught at all. 

Upon this principle he aQed, and conſented 1 
ſhould act in it as I ſaw cauſe z upon which I ſent 
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the negro down to a country-tenant in Eſſex, upon 
pretence to learn to plough and ſow, and do coun- 
try- work, and there 1 kept him near a twelvemonth; 
at the ſame time the farmer being a very ſober reli. 
gious man, and having a hint from me what to do, 
this poor negro is become a very ſenſible religious 
fellow, has been baptized now two years ago, and 
I think verily is an excellent Chriſtian. ] 


Si. And did he run away, or claim his freedom 
upon his being baptized ? 

Mid. No, not he; but I gave him his Sweden 
when his maſter died, and gave him wages, and he 
is an extraordinary ſervant, I affure you. 

Si. Your huſband ſtrained a point of religion 
there, I aſſure you. 

id. Why, you fee what principle he did it from; 
he ſaw the fellow was in a Proteltant country, and 
would either be a Proteſtant at laſt, or nothing at 
all; and he rather choſe that he ſhould be a Pro- 
teſtant than remain a heathen, or loſe all deſire of 
being a Chriſtian; for, ſays he, God can enlighten 
him farther by a miracle, when he pleaſes; and 
having been taught the general notions of religion, 
he would be the eaſier brought to embrace the true 
.church; but if he continues a heathen, he will have 
no knowledge at all, 

Eid. Si. I believe yon would not have ſhewn the 
Tame charity for his church. 

IVid. I confeſs I did not ſhew ſo much zeal for the 
foul of the poor negro, as I think I ought to have 
done, or fo much charity as he did; but had other 
| ts at that time to take me up: however, 

liſter, to bring this back to the firſt diſcourle, you 
jee by this how fatal, in a ſamily, difference in prin- 
ciples is within the jame houſe; and had he not been 


biaſſed by an extraordinary temper, as well as by an 
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uncommon charity, we had been the moſt miſerable 
couple on earth: ſo that, in ſhort, there is not one 


part of a woman's life, in ſuch a circumftance, that 


is not dreadtully embarraſſed, if ſhe has any ſenſe of 
her own principles, or her huſband any of his. - 


Yo. Si. But do you think then, that there may be 


a caſe of ſome kind or other, in which a man and a 
woman may be happy together, though there be a 
difference in opinion ? 

 Wid. No, indeed, I do not think there is: I do 
not think you can name a caſe, in which it is poſſible 
to ſay with truth, that they can be happy; that 1s, 
that there is not ſome interruption to their happi- 
neſs on that very account. 

Yo. Si. That is ſuppoſing them to be both religi- 
ouſly inclined. 

Mid. Nay, that need not be ſuppoſed ; ſor we go 
vpon our mother's principle, That without a religi- 
ous family there can be no happineſs in life: if they 
are, as I ſaid before, indifferent about religion, then 
there is no happineſs at all, in our ſenſe ot felicity; 
and if they place their happineſs in purſuing their 
duty, as every true Chriſtian muſt, there muſt be 
ſome of that happineſs wanting, where they cannot 


worlhip God together, and 80 hand in hand to 


heaven. 
Te. Si. Yon know, ſiſter, I was always of that 


mind; but I am exceedingly confirmed in it by your 


experience, 


Vid. You were happy in your early cleaving to 


this principle, and | miſerable in negleQting it; may 


both our examples be directing to thoſe that come 
after us. 


Fa. Come, children. bleſſed be God for the ex- 


perience of both. Let us end this diſcourſe, for it 
makes me melancholy, that have had a very unhap- 
Py part in both your caſes: in yours, my dear, 
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Speaking to the youngeſt.] I violently endeavour. 
ed to force you to be miſerable; and in yours, my 
dear, Speaking to the other. J. I entirely omitted 
the concern I ought to have had upon me, to pre- 
vent your making yourſelf ſo. | 

Si. Do not afflict yourſelf, Sir, about that now; 
bleſſed be God we have both got it over. 

Fa But it does afflit me for all that; and let all 
fathers learn from me, how much it concerns them, 
if they with well to their children, either to their 
ſouls or bodies, to eſtabliſh religious families in their 
poſterity, and to prevent their children marrying, if 
poſſible, either where there is no religion, or no 
agreement in opinion about it: for in either caſe they 
are ſure to be made miſerable, 
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„ An 


aunt and the widow fiſter, who had married the 

Roman Catholic gentleman, entering upon a dil- 
courſe about the inconveniencies of entertaining ir- 
religious ſervants ;* and alſo of entertaining of ſer- 
vants of different perſuaſions and opinions in religion, 
one from another, or of differing opinions from rhe 
family they ſerved in. The ladies put off the diſ- 
coufe of that affair to another time, the aunt being 
willing to enter into a more particular converfation 
about it. This cauſed ſeveral very entertaining diſ- 
courſes among them at ſeveral times; ſome of which, 
hahe, may be uſeful to be made public for the di- 
rection of other families, and for the encouragement 
of all maſters or miſtreſſes of families who deſire to 
promote -good government and religious things a- 
mong their children and ſervants; and particularly 
in ſuch a time as this, when it is known that ſervants 


I. the latter part of the laſt diſconrſe we left the 


are leſs apt to ſubmit to ſamily regulations, and good . 


houſehold government, than ever, 

The two ladies being at their aunt's houſe, which 
was at Hampſtead, as I have obſerved, their aunt had 
a little ſquabble with one of her maids upon the fol- 


lowing occaſion : The maid had, it ſeems, been out 


in the afternoon of a Sabbath-day, and ſtaid 2 
than the uſual time of being at church; and her 
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lady, who otherwiſe had known nothing of i it, hap. 
pened, unluckily for the wench, to be juſt in the 
way when The came in; 
chancing to go down the backſtairs, which was not 
ordinary for her to do, meets her maid dreſſed in 
her beſt clothes, and juſt going up to undreſs herſelf, 
and this rencounter between the miſtreſs. and the 
maid, produced the following dialogue. 


D 1 A X Ou R 1. 
Ly. A! nth ſays the ork not undreſſed 
yet? 

Mary. I ſhall be ready preſently, Madam. 

La. But how come you to be ſo fine at this time 
of day? I ſuppoſe you _ but juſt come in, Mary? 

Ma. Les, Madam, 1 have been come in a good 
while, 


La. What do you call a good while, Mary? 
Ma. A great while, Madam? 


La. Mult | not know how long, Mary? 

Ma. Yes, Madam, if you please; ; but you do not 
uſe to inquire into ſuch trifles; 1 hope I EVE not 
been wanted, _ 

La. It would have been a trifle, Mary, if it had 
been of another day; but it being on the Sabbath. 


day, Mary, makes the caſe differ extremely; 1 hope 
you were at church, Mary? 


Ma. Yes, Madam, to be ſure, 


La. At our church, Mary? I think I did not ſee 
you there. 


Ma. No, madam, indeed I was not there; I hope 
It is all one if J was at another church? 


La. No, Mary, it is not all one, becauſe I cannot 
be ſure that you were at church at all. 


Ma. You may take my word, Madam, for that, fo 
once, I hope. 
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La. I cannot ſay, Mary, that it is ſo much to my 
eff atisfaction to take your word' for it, as it would 
ay bave been to ſee. you at church myſelf. 
Ma. I am forry, Madam, you ſhould. be uneaſy 
at thoſe things; 1 hope I do your bufineſs to your 
content ; and as to going to church, I hope 1 may be | 
beat liberty: to go to what church I like beſt, bw 
La. Why, yes, Mary, I am willing to allow lider. 

ty of conſcience, but then it is upon condition, that 

it is really. a conſcientious liberty; it is not my que- 

flion, what church you go to, if Tam ſatisfied you 
dal vere at church at all; but how ſhall I be ſure of 
that, Mary? 

Ma, It is not worth your inquiry, Madam: thoſe 

things are trifles below a miſtreſs to trouble herſelf 

with. 

ka La. No, Marty, you are much miſtaken there: I 
think I am obliged to inquire whether my ſervants 
go to church or no, and how they ſpend their time 
on Sabbath-days : beſides, Mary, it is a great while 
ſince church was done, and 1 find you are but juſt 
come home; I deſire to have ſome little account 
where you have been. 

Ma. I am not aſhamed to tell where [ have been, 
a Madam; I have been doing no harm; I have been 
h. taking a walk, Madam; I work hard enough all the 
week, I think I may take a little pleaſure on Sun- 
days. 

4 Well, Mary, fo you have been walking i in 
de he fields, and taking your pleature to-day? 

Ma. Yes, Madam, I hope there is no offence i in it; 
I think you ſaid I have not been wanted. 

La, Well, but juſt now NINE ſaid you _ been at 
church, Mary? 

Ma. Why, that is true, Madam; I was at High- 
or gate church-door, but I did not go in, that is true; 
I did not think you would have truubled yourſelf to 
examine ſuch trifles ſo very particularly, 4 
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La. Yon and I differ very much abont the thing 


Part III. 


itlelf; I do not think it is a trifling thing at all; 
Mary, whether my ſervants ſpend the Sabbath «ay 
at-church, or in taking their pleaſure. 

Ma. I work very hard, Madam, all the wk: 
„ La. What is that to keeping the Sabbath-day, 
Mary? | 

Ma. Why. Madam, ſure 1 may take a little plea- 
ſure on Sundays; I have no other time; IL am (ure 
you give your ſervants no time for diverſion. - 

La Did | ever refuſe you, Mary, when you | aſks 
ed me for a day for yourſelf? 

Ma. I never trouble you much with aſking. 

La. I had rather you had, Mary, than take God's 
ume. for yourſelt. 

Ma. God's time, V 5 By all our time is God's 
time, I think.. _ 

La. Yes, Mary, but fore he * appointed for 
religion, Mary. 

Ma. Religion! O dear! 1 i ech Madam, do 
not trouble myſelf about religion, not I. 

La. So I find, Mary, and am ſorry for it. 

vs O Madam, you have religion enough for us 

what can | do? 

OW Do not make a jeſt of 1 it Mary, 1 am not 

jeſting with you. 


Ma. I think you are, 1 when mm | talk 1 


me of reli gion; I do not underſtand it; what can 1 ſay 
to it? | 
La. You can go to church, Mary, cannot you 2 
Ma. Les, Madam, ſo do ſometimess. 
La. And do not you every Sunday? tal 
Ma. No indeed, Madam, not 1; it is a folly to Vie, 
La. I am ſorry for. it, Mary; I aſſure you, they 


that live with me ſhall go to church every enn 
or I ſhall not defire their ſervice. 


Ma. You never made that bargain, Madam, when 
yo hired me. | 
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La. Well, Mary, then I make it now; for they 
ſhall not ſerve me all the week, that make my work 
an excuſe, for not ſerving God on Sunday; I ſhould 
think it would bring a curſe upon my work, and 

upon my whole ſamily. 

Ma. As you pleaſe for that, Madam. 

La. No, Mary, it mult be as you pleaſe, i it ſeems ; 
for you know my conditions now, and I When. you 
will obſerve them, or remove, 


[Here her miſtreſs left her, ſeeing ſhe began to 
talk a little ſaucily, and ſhe had no mind to vex her- 
ſelf, or put herſelf in any paſſion with her.] 


The wench, a little heated with the reproof her 
lady had given her, and vexed that ſhe was caught, 
for ſhe did not expect to ſee her "miſtreſs on the 
back-ſtairs, went up and undreſſed herſelf, and hear- 
ing another of the maids in the next room, ſhe goes 
to her, and there gives a full vent to her paſſion; 
railing heartily at her miſtreſs, and at religion, and 
at every thing that came in her way. The follow- 
ing diſcourſe will give ſome part of their talk : She 
knocks at the door, and calls to her fellow-ſervant 
thus; Betty, open the door, I want to ſpeak to n 
So Betty let her in, and ſhe begin: 

Ma. I ſuppoſe you have heard what a lecture I 
have had, have not you, Betty? ; 

Bet. No, not 1: who have you had a lecture | 
from? - 

Ma, Nay, no body but my- miſtreſs: I weir 
what buſineſs the had upon the back-ſtairs, 

Bet. Back. ſtairs! Why, did you meet my miſtreſs 
upon the back-ſtairs ? 

Ma. Ay, ay, I met her there; or rather, ſhe met 
me there, as ill lack would have it; for 1 was but 
juſt come in, and was coming up to undreſs me, but 
the caught me; I would I had been a mile off, 

"OE Aa 
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Bet. Why, what did the ſay to you? was ſhe 
angry? 
Ma. Ay, ay, angry! I never had ſuch a ratth 
from her ſince | came into the houſe. 1 

Bet. What was the matter? what was it for? 

Ma. For! for nothing, I think; but forſooth ſhe 
would needs know where I had been; and whether 
I had been at church or no: What has ſhe to do 
with it, whether I go to church or no? it is no 
thing to her. 

Bet. O that was only becauſe you was but juſt 
come in, and it was ſo long paſt church-time, I ſup- 
poſe, that made her ſuſpe& you. 

Ma. Suſpe&t me! What do you mean by that! 
I do nothing to be ſuſpected, not I. 

Bet. I do not ſay you do; I ſay that made he 
ſuſpect you had not been at church 

Ma. Well, ſhe need not trouble her head x wit 
Her ſuſpicions of me; I told her 1 had not been at 
church; I told her I had been to take a walk with a 
friend as far as Highgate. - net 

Bet. Did you? that is more than I * ae; if 
make a flip now. and then, I am in ſuch a hurry 
get back juſt as church is done, that it takes away 
the pleaſure of it. 

Ma, I do not trouble my head with. it; if I have 
a mind to take a walk, as long as ſhe do not want 


me, what need ſhe trouble herſelf ? I ſhall not be 10 


much afraid of her, not I; as long as it is only or 
Sunday, and my work is done too. 

Bet. But then I can aſſure you my miſtreſs and 
you will not agree long together; for if ſhe know: 
it, ſhe will not keep you an hour. 

Ma. Nay, ſhe may do as ſhe will for that; I tol 
ber plainly where I went, and that [ thought ſhe 


-- had nothing to do with it. 


Bet. Did you ſo, * ? Then I ſuppoſe ſhe told 
you her and. 
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Ma. Ay, ay, and I told her my mind too; I will © } 
not be tied up to her religious trumpery, not I; if ? 
tie] do her work, what has ſhe to do with what reli- | 
gion Jam of; or whether I have any religion or no? 
it is no buſineſs of hers, ; | 
ſne Het. No, Mary, I cannot go that length neither; 
aer think my miſtreſs may concern herſelf with that; 


door if the is religious herſelf, ſhe may defire to have | 
no. her ſervants be ſo too; and therefore if I do make u 
breach ſometimes, I always do it fo as not to be 4 


ullſſound out; and I have had ſuch good luck, that 
Ppny miſtreſs has never caught me yet. 
Ma. Well, the has caught me ; and if it be a fine 

it day next Sunday, ſhe ſhall catch me again, if ſhe 

has a mind to it; I-won't be ty'd to go to church 
herlbut when I pleaſe; I love liberty: Beſides, this is 
about religion, Betty, and fo tis liberty ef con- 
ſcience; you know | love liberty of conſcience, Betty. 
a Bet. You are witty upon it, Mary: pray what 
b ado you call hberty of confcience ? 

Ma. What! That I ſhould have liberty to go to 
church or not to go to church, as I think fit, and 
when I pleaſe; is not that liberty of conſcience ? 
val Bet. No, Mary, I think that is liberty without 

conlcience ; for *cis a liberty in what we thould not 


a ve do; that can never be liberty of conſcience, Mary. 
7 Ma. Well, well: then let it be hberty without 


confcience; 'tis the liberty I love; and I fee no 
harm in it: Why, you acknowledge you do ſo your- 
ſelf, don't you? 

Bet. That's true, fo I do ſometimes; but I can- 
not ſay 'tis as it ſhould be; I cannot ſay as you do, 
that there is no harm in it; tis a fault, I know that; 
and I don't de it very often; and when 1 do, as 1 
told you, I take care not to have it known. 

Ma. Very well, then you are worſe than I; for 
old you believe it is a ſault, and yet you do it; Now IL 
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don't think it is a fault: at all; if I did, it may be l 
would not do it. 

Bet. 1 don't believe you can ſay with a ſafe con 
ſcience, that there is no harm in it; you —— are 

hardened a little more than I. 

Ma. It may be ſo; and you are even with me; 
for you are a little more of a hypocrite than 1, and, 
{or aught I ſee, that's all the difference between us. 

Bet. Truly, Mary, your reproof is bitter; but 
perhaps it is too true; and 1 ſhall learn ſo much 
from you, that I ſhall take more care how I do a: 
gain what my own conſcience convinces 'me is a 


fault. 


Ma. Well, and I may go on, becauſe I have more 
impudence chan you ; I ſuppoſe that's what you 
mean. 

Bet. J do not fay ſo; I believe you know *tis a 
fault as well as I do, but you are a little more uſed 
to thoſe things, it may be, than I have been. 

Ma. Lam as I was bred, and ſo, it may be, are 
yon; I was never taught to lay much ſtreſs upon 
theſe things, and ſo I never trouble myſelf about 
them. 


Bet. Well, Mary, I am . you think [ have 


been taught better. 


Ma. Why, as well as you have been taught, I 


find you can take a walk in the fields on Sunday as 
well as J. 


Bet, Bat I tell you again, I don't do it, and think 


there's no harm in it, as you do; and I think you 


have touched me ſo home with your reproof, that 


I refolve never to do ſo again while I live. 

Ma. But what's all this to my miſtreſs and me? 
What has ſhe to do with it? | 

Bet. Why, Mary, my miſtreſs is a very pious re- 
Jigious lady, and the thinks herſelf bound to call her 
ſervants to an account how they ſpend their time. 
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Ma. Ay, ſo ſhe may for all the week days, for 
that's her time; but Sunday is my own, ſhe has no- 
thing to do with that. 

Bet. I aſſure you my miſtreſs will not allow that 
doctrine; ſhe thinks ſhe has as much to do with you 
on Sunday as any other day. 

Ma. You talk of my miſtreſs being a religious 
lady: why, ſo ſhe may be, for aught I know; and I 
think we have ſo much religion at home, we need 
not go abroad for it: Does not the chaplain teaze 
us twice a-day with his long prayers, and readin 
of chapters? I am ſure he has made me neglect my 
buſineſs many times to come in to prayers; but I 
give them the ſlip ſometimes ; and if J did not, they 
would have many a good diſh of meat dnn ſo 
they would. 

Bet. Lou are a merry girl, n when vou talk 
of religion. | 

Ma. Nay, I don't underſtand it; I know nothing 
of the matter; I come to do my buſineſs and mind 
the kitchen; if their dinners are not well diſhed up, 
they may find fault, and I ſhould take ſome care to 
mend it; but to talk to me about religion, 'tis time 
enough hereafter, Jet them let me alone to myſelf. 

Bet. But my miſtreſs will ſatisfy you, that ſhe is 
obliged, while ſhe keeps you for a ſervant, to ſee 
that you ſerve God as well as you ſerve her. 

Ma. O dear! let them ſerve God themſelves bet- 
ter firſt ; I don't ſee that any of them have any more 
regard to their prayers and their chapters than'T 
have that ſtay away, but only for form-ſake, and it 
may be for the credit of employing a chaplain. 

Bet, Nay, do not ſay fo neither; I can afſure you 
my miſtreſs is a very pious religions lady, and you 
cannot ſay otherwiſe, I am ſure; and ſo are all the 
young ladies too, they are like her: 

Ma. It — be ſo; and yet I have ſeen them all 
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aſleep at prayers many a time, when I am ſure they 
had not ſo much more need to be ſleepy than 1 had, 
that work hard, nor ſo much neither. 

Bet. Sometimes they may be heavy, but chat is 
not often; and I ſuppoſe you cannot ſay they were 
ever all aſleep together. 

Ma. Tis no matter for that, they do the ſame at 
church; and pray what is the difference between 
my going into the fields to take my pleaſure on Sun- 
days, and their going to church to take their eaſe ? 
between my walking my diſhes, while the chaplain 
is at prayers, and their being faſt aſleep at prayers ? 

Bet. Why, Moll, thou art very-malicious to take 
notice of ſuch things, and they are faults to be ſure; 
but there is a vaſt difference in them too. 

Ma. As how, pray? 

Bet. Why, thus: That though they may 8 
times drop aſleep, tis not always, and they do it but 
ſeldom. You, it ſeems, make the other a practice, 
and do it always: then if they do fleep ſometimes 
at church or at prayers, they don't pretend to ſay 
there is no harm in it, they muſt acknowledge they 
ought not to do ſo: but you have the impudence to 
ſay, when you ſpend your time in the fields or per- 
haps worſe, there is no harm in it. Now, there's a 
great deal of difference between doing a thing which 
they acknowledge to be wrong, and doing what is 
really wrong, and juſtifying it as if it was right. 

Ma. Well, let them do what they will, and let me 
do what I will; I don't meddle with them, let them 
Tet me alone, can't they ? 

Bet. But it may be, my miſtreſs thinks ſhe ought 
to govern her ſervants in religious things, as well as 
in her houſe-affairs. 

Ma. Why, let her think what ſhe will, and do 

what ſhe will, L will have my own dun [ ſhall mind 
nothing they ſay to me, 


r 
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Bet. That's none of mY buſineſs, Mary; you moſt 
do as you will, 
Ma. No; and 'tis none of her buſineſs neither, [ 
think. 

Bet. I can't fay that, Mary ; I think, if you were 
a miſtreſs, and kept a great many ſervants, as our 
miſtreſs does, you would talk otherwiſe, and do 
otherwiſe too, or elſe you would ſoon have a houſe 
full of whores and rogues. 


Ma. I don't know what I would do THER nor def 


trouble my head with it; for I am never like to be 
tried with it: but if 1 was a houſe-keeper, and kept 
maids, I would take care they ſhould do my bu- 
ſineſs,/ and that would keep them from making ſuch 


a-diforderly houſe as you ſpeak of; as for their re- 


ligion, I ſhould not trouble myſelf about it. 

Ber. Well, but I would trouble myſelf about that 
too, I aſſure you, if I were a miſtreſs. | 

Ma. Why, what would you do? 

Bet. Why, if I had a chaplain or a huſband that 
kept up good orders in his houſe, I would take care 
my ſervants ſhould always attend at prayers; and 


on Sunday I would take care they thonld all go to 


church, and come home again too when church was 
done. 
Ma. You would! And if I was your maid, you 


would make me come in to prayers every night and 


morning, would you ? 


Bet. Yes, I would, or you ſhould not live withe 


me. 


Ma. Well, and if I did come in, I ſhould only 


laugh at you all when I did, and make a jeſt of your 
chaplain or your huſband, and ſo would other ſer- 
vants too: don't you ſee we do ſo here? an't we 


always making a ſport of that poor dull thing called 


a chaplain? 
Bet. Yes, I can't ſay but I ſee it, but I never join 
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with you in it; for I think there's no jeſt at all in 
it: And as for the poor good man himſelf, I know 
he fees it, and *tis a great trouble and diſcourage- 
ment to him, | | 
- Ma. Why, what is ſuch a fellow good for, but 
to be gamed and made ſport with? does he think 
we take him for any thing but a religious Merry- 
Andrew? | | 
Bet. You mult think, however, my miſtreſs takes 
him otherwiſe, and thinks it her duty to keep him, 
and to have good orders in her houſe; and it does 
not become us that are ſervants to mock at ſuch 
things: No maſter or miſtreſs that knew their ſer- 
vants mocked at God's worſhip in their houſe, ought 
to keep thoſe ſervants an hour longer in their ta» 
milies. * | | 
Ma. And you would make me come to church, 
if J was your cook, would you, Betty? | 
Bet. No, I don't ſay I would make you go to 
church; but you ſhould either go to God's worſhip, ſt , 
or go about your buſineſs. | 
Ma. Well, but what if I were a Diſſenter, and not 
did not like your way, or did not care to go to your whe 


* 


church? Or what if you were a Diſſenter, and 1 did B 
not like to go to the meeting-houſe ? e be 
Bet. Why, truly, Mary, in general, I ſay if that cam 
were the real caſe I would not conſtrain you, pro- whe 
vided I was ſatisfied you went but ſomewhere; but con 
E your diſpute with my miſtreſs is between going ſome- all, 
where and nowhere ; not between ſerving God in , 
this manner or that manner, but between ſerving can 
God ſome way or other, and ſerving him no way at ligt 
all; and that alters the caſe mightily. . 4 
Ma. But as to the matter of coming to prayers at the 

home, it would be the ſame. thing; for if I were a to 
Church-woman, and my miſtreſs a Diſſenter; or I In 


a Diſſenter, and my miſtreſs of the church; a Qua- 
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ker, and my miſtreſs a Roman Catholic; or my 
miſtreſs a Quaker, and 1 Catholic, it would be all 
the ſame ching; there would be the ſame diſlike 
and contempt of what was done in the houſe ; Þ 
ſhould no more like the eroſſes and the maſſes of the 
Papiſts, the yea and nay of the Quakers, and read- 
ing prayers of the Church, or-extempore prayers of 
the Preſbyterians, if L was of the other opinion, than 
I now like any of them, while I declare I under - 
ſtand none of them; and ſo all their family-doings 
would be but a jeſt to me; and I' make a jeſt of 
them, | 3-1) 115 
Bet. Why, this is too true, and therefore I myſt 
own, that it [ were miſtreſs of a houſe, I would al- 
ways have my ſervants go to the ſame place, to 
ſerve God, as ] did myſelf, or I woyld not keep 
them, whether I went to the Church, or to the 


Meeting-houſe; to the Quakers meeting, or to the 


Maſs-houſe. | i7 
Mas And what would you be the better? They 


*would but make a jeſt of you ſtill; they would be- 


not the more of your opinion for forcing them to go- 
where you went. 

Bet. You miſtake me much; I mean, they ſhould 
be ſuch as by choice went to worſhip ſo before they 
came to me, and that declared their opinion to be ſo 
when I hired them: For otherwiſe, I grant, that 
compelling them afterwards would be nothing at. 
all, or perhaps worſe than the other. 

Ma. And what if an honeſt plain wench like me 
came to be hired, that knows nothing at all of re- 
ligion, and troubled not herſelf about it? 


Bet. Why, ſuch a one, when I aſked her whe- 
ther ſhe went to this. or that place, would ſay yes. 
to any of them, as I happened to be myſelf, and ſo 


might be deceived. 
Ma. Well, and what would you do then, when 
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you found her out, and met her on the back-ſtairs, 
Beſs, as my miſtreſs has done by me? 

Bet. Why, I ſhould do juſt as my miſtreſs has 
done with you, inquire about it, and when I found 
you a reprobate profane wretch, and a ſauey one 
too, as it ſeems you acknowledge you have ſhewn 
yourſelf to-day ; I ſhould e' en give you warning to 
mend your manners, or — yourſelf, as it ſeems 
my miſtreſs has done too. 

Ma. A pretty ſtory ! So I am come to make my 
complaint to you to a fine purpoſe; it ſeems you 
think me in the wrong all the way, 

Bet. Indeed, ſo | do. 

Ma, And what if I had come to you to be hired, 
and you had aſked me my opinion about religion, 
and I had anſwered you, that I had not had many 
thoughts about it; that all opinions were alike to 
me; that when 1 0. go any where, I would 
where you would have me go, and the like? 

Bet. Why, Mary, I mutt own 1 ſhould not like it 
at all; neither, I believe, I thould hire you at all: I 
ſhould be afraid to take ſuch a ſtupid deſpiſer of 
God and religion into my houſe; vou ſhould e' en 
go without a miſtreſs of me. 

Ma. Well, and you might go without a ſervant 
too of me: for I can tell you, there are miltreſles 
enough in the world that never aſk the queſtion 
either before or after, nor care whether their ſervants 
ſerve God or the devil. 

Bet. Ay, Mary, and that is one reaſon why ſo 
many of ns ſervants are of the ſame kind. 

Ma. Well, well, | don't doubt, however, but I 
ſhall get a place among them, and not be queltioned 
about going to-church : I go to ſervice to work, not 
to learn my catechiſcn 


what is it to them whether I underſtand —_—_ 
or no? | 


| underſtand my cookery, 
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Bet. Why, look you, Mary, I don't learn my ca- 
techiſm any more than you, and yet I do not like 
my miſtreſs the worſe, L aſſure you, for taking care 
that her ſervants ſhould go to church; and not 
caring to, keep thoſe that are deſpiſers of religion. 
I think it is a pity any lady that is religious ould 
not have religious ſervants about her, 


[They had anbther dialogue upon this ſubje& 
aſterwards; bur” it had too much paſſion in it to 
merit a place i in this account, for the caſe was this: 
Betty gave her lady an account of ſome part of 
Mary's diſcourſe, particularly that of making a jeſt 
of her chaplain, and of calling the family to prayers ; 
upon which her miſtreſs turned her out of her houfe, 
giving her a month's wages inſtead of a month's 
warning, as one not fit to be allowed to ſtay in her 
family: and, Mary fell upon her fellow: ſervant for 
that part in àa great rage. Betty told her in fo man 
words, ſhe. thought herſelf obliged to mention 7d 
though it was not till her miſtreſs, having heard 
that they had diſcourſed together, made her pro- 
miſe to give her a full account of all that had paſſed 
between them, and if ſhe had not done it faithfully, 
her miftreſs would have put them both away to- 
genen 

Thefe two ſhort dialogues or diſputes about the 
maid's rambling on the Sabbath-day, was the rea- 


ſon why the young lady's aunt, was willing to dif- 


courſe again with her niece upon that ſubject; and 
accordingly meeting rogether ſome time after, they 


renewed their diſcourſe about ſervants i in the follow- | 


ing manner, 


L 


Aunt. 1 think; niece, when you and 1 talked: lat, 
we were upon the ſubject of taking religious ſer- 
vants; I want to hear what you have to fay upon 
that head; for I think there is n. much more in 
it than moſt people imagine. 
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Niece. Truly, Madam, it is what L lay a great 
ſtreſs upon; and though I have not had much oe. 
caſion to complain in the few years I have kept 
houſe, yet I have ſeen fo much of it in my mother'; 
time, and ſince that in other families, and a little in 
my own, that [ am reſolved, whatever ſhift I make, 
J will have no ſervants, but ſuch as at leaſt have a 
common - reverence for religion, and, for. religious 
perſons in a family. To, be ſure I will never have 
any ſcoffers and mockers of religion, if I can help it. 
Aunt. As the world goes now, child, it will be 
very hard to find ſuch; ſor religion is ſo much 
made a jeſt of among maſters, that it is hard, to find 
any ſervants, that do not jeſt at it too, and mock 
and ſlight all thoſe that have any regard to it. 
Mece. That is my caſe, Madam, exactly; but 
there is another miſchief in it too. Ws 
Aut. Another miſchief, child! There are innu- 
merable family-miſchiefs in it. 
Niece. | believe fo, Madam. But this is one par- 
ticular caſe, and which I have the greater reaſon to 
take notice of, becauſe a. certain lady, an acquaint- 
ance and neighbour of mine, has had a great deal of 
that kind; and indeed in a particular manner with 
— Q | 
_», Aunt, What lady is that? Pray do I know her:! 
© Niece. Lou had: ſome diſcourſe with her, Ma- 
dam, if I remember right, the laſt time you did me 
the favour to dine with me. * 
Aunt. I remember it very well, and we talked a 
little upon that very ſubject; I mean, how rude and 
inſolent ſervants were grown at this time: But J 
think we had not much talk of their being irreli- 
 gious and profane. . 
Miece. Madam, ſhe had a ſervant whom they 
called her avomans for ſhe was one to whom {ſhe 
entruſted every thing, and who was like a houſe- 
2 e 
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keeper, and all the ſervants were, as it-were, under 
her: ſhe was a very good ſort of a body indeed in 
the houſe, and as that lady, if you remember, was 
very lame, ſhe could not ſtir about to look much at- 
ter her ſervants herſelf, and trulted all to this wo- 
man. 

She was a ſenſible woman, had the knowledge of 
almoſt every thing in the world, and talked admi- 
rably well, had a world of wit and humour, very 
mannerly and we}l-behav'd, ſober, and modeſt e- 
nough; in ſhort, ſhe was an excellent fervant. 

Aunt, You give her an extraordinary character, 
niere, I aſſure you. 

Niece. In a word, Madam, ſhe had every thing 
about her, that could be deſired in a ſervant, but 
religion, and of that ſhe was as entirely. empty as 
you can imagine it poſſible for any creature in the 
world to be, and that had ever beard of God or devil, 
or had hved among Chr iſtians. 

Annt. Nay, niece, you ſay ſhe was not an ignorant 
body. 

Niece. No. indeed, Madam, ſhe was * far from 
being ignorant, that ſhe was able to deceive any 
body: She would talk of religious things as well, 
and argue upon them ſtrongly enough to delude any 
body: And this made it the worſe, for ſhe was ſuch 
a human devil, that ſhe made uſe of a fluent tongue, 
and of an uncommon wit, not to talk irreligiouſly 
only, but to mock and make a jeſt of religion in ge- 
neral, and of all thoſe that had any regard for it. 

Aunt. She was a ace, body indeed ! Pray 
was the a maid or a wife? for the 1s not very young, 
it ſeems. 

Niece. She had never re married, Madam, but 
I think was engaged to a man whom my ſpouſe ſent 


to Italy: and they are to be married when he comes 
back, 
B b 
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Aunt. You ſay ſhe is a ſober woman? 

' Niece, Yes, Madam, I dare ſay the is. But her 
wicked, profane, and atheiſtical behaviour is enongh 
to poiſon a whole family. | 

Aunt. But why does the lady your friend enter: 
tain ſuch a one in her houſe ? 

Nece. She has ſuch a ſubtilty in her condug, 
and behaves ſo cunningly, that her miſtreſs does not 
perceive it; at leaſt, ſhe does not think her ſo bad as 

ſhe is. 
Aunt. But what fays her huſband to it? does he 
know it ? | 

Niece. Yes, Madam, he knows more of it than 
ſhe does; for the men-ſervants tell him of it, and 
give him a particular account ſometimes of paſſages 
which they obſerve. 

Aunt, Perhaps he don't trouble himſelf about it; 
for the men do not 'qften-valne theſe things. 

Niece. Indeed, Madam, juſt the contrary; for 
he is a very ſober religious gentleman, and keeps 
very good order in his houſe, and it is a very great 
diſturbance to him. 7 

Aunt. And has he ſpoken of it to his wife? 

Niece. Yes, Madam, he has very often, and told 
her ſuch particulars as are very eſſential to the good 
of the family; and ſuch too as almoſt carry their 
'own evidence with them. | 

Aunt, And what does ſhe ſay ? | 

Niece. I know not indeed how ſhe manages; but 
I know that her huſband and ſhe bad more words 
about it than about all other matters put together, 
ſince they were married: and ſometimes it grows high, 
and they are very warm, and even angry about it, 

Aunt. Why, ſhe ſeems to be a good ſenfible re- 
ligious lady: how can ſhe take ſuch a -crfature's 
part, eſpecially againſt her huſband ? 
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Niece. Why, firſt of all ſhe pretends that ſhe 


her does not believe it; that the other ſervants rival 
gh I her the favours he receives, and her miltreſs's par- 
ticular kindneſſes and do it out of a malicious 
er. ¶ deſign: then the ſays {he has examined her, and ihe 
finds ſhe clears herielf of much of. the charge, and 
i, makes the reſt appear to be trifling, and not worth. 
10t notice. 
E Aunt. But perhaps, niece, it really may be ſo too, 
and the other ſervaats may make things worſe than 
he they are, for the reaſons you mention. 

NMiece. But, Madam, it is otherwiſe in fact: for 
an I the truth is, this wench, or woman, manages all the 
nd | ſervants ſo eſfectually, thit, in ſhort, it any of them. 
zes are religiouſly inclined when they come, the makes 

them athamed to be fo, when they come to her.; 
it; for the makes ſuch a mock of religion, and fuck 

1 3 of going to church, or going to prayers in 
for me family, that the laughs them out of their rehgi- 
eps on, and, in a word, they ail turn reprobates like 
eat T herſelf. 

Aunt. But can this be, and her lady not know, 

or hear of it? 
Id Niese. Yes, very well, Madam; for as I told you, 
od | ſhe is an excellent ſervant, and the more her miitreſs 
eir is loath to part with her, the harder the is to be- 
| lieve thele things of her, 

Aunt. But, niece, her huſband, you ſay, knows it; 
ot | ſure ſhe will believe him. 
ds Niece. But the alledges, he knows it but by hear- 
er, ſay from the reſt of the ſervants, who, ſhe ſays, hare: 
h, her, and therefore falſely accuſe her. 
it. Aunt, And does he know nothing. from his own 
e- knowledge ? 2 
e's Niece. Yes, Madam, he knows too much; for 

the unwary creature let him overhear her one 
evening, making her jeers, and flout at him. to- 
B b. 2 
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ſome of the ſervants, but behind his back, for his 
calling them to prayers: and not only ſo, but at 
ſome expreſſions which he had uſed ſome time or o- 
ther, which ſhe pretended were nonſenſe, and others 
trifling and the like, as the redundancy of her wit 
gave her room to banter. 

Aunt. That was very unhappy indeed, and as 
Vorſe that he ſhould know it too. 

Niece, So it was, Madam; for it made the poor 
gentleman decline performing his duty tor ſome 
time, and made a very great breach between him 
and his lady, which is * quite made up yet. 

Aunt. How ſo, pray? 


Niece. W hy, Madam, ſhe wandes to. have him 


continue to go on with his duty, and to pray in his 
fimily as he uſed to do; he declared he could not 
do it while that credtare was to be there; that it 
was a reſtraint to kim, and he could not perform 
when he knew there was one in the place who mace 
a ſcoff and jeer at him for it. 

She alledged, he ought to perform his duty for 
all chat; and that it was a piece of the devil's craft, 
contrived to interrupt the worlhip of God in his 
family, and that he ought to diiregard it entirely. 

Hunt. Well, 1 think be was very much in the 
wrong in that part; for he certainly ought not 
to have omitted his duty upon ſo mean an objection 
as thar, 

Niece. That is true, and he owned it ; but ſaid it 
was a difficulty upon him, a reſtraint to him in the 
performance of his duty, and that the ought to re- 
move it from him. | 

Auni. He ought to have conſidered, that the leſs 
of religion was to be found in his ſervants, the 
more reaſon he had to pray for them, and with them; 
that he might perhaps be the occaſion of good to 
them, and of bringing them to the knowledge and 
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his houſe if it happened ſo. 

Niece. She did argue juſt ſo to him, Madam: 
but he returned it to ſtrong upon her, that the 
ought, as far as lay in her, to remove every diffi- 
culty that lay in the way of his duty, that it was 
much more as forcible to her; for he told her that, 
if (he granted that the difficulty was a ſnare laid in 
his way by the devil, ſhe 3 at tlie ſame time, 
that ſhe told him it was his duty to reſiſt it, do all 
ſne could poſſible, or that lay in her power, to re- 
move the occaſion; otherwiſe ſhe made herſelf ac · 
cellary to the temptation, and aſſiſtant to the devil, 
in laying a ſnare for her huſband, and much of the 
ſin would lie at her door. 

Aunt. There was a great deal in that, L 3 
and I think ſhe ought to have yielded immediately. 
Pray, what did ſhe ſay to it? £ 

Niece. She inſiſted, that the charge was falſe ; 
that her woman denied it, and, as I ſaid before; 
that it was a malicious deſign of the other ſervants ; 
but, in ſhort, the buſineſs was, that he was very 
loath to part with her woman, who, as I ſaid before, 
was a very good ſervant, and uſeful to her divers 
Ways. 

Aunt, But you ſaid, that he heard ſomething of 
it himſelf. Surely the would believe him then. 

Niece. Why, the could ſay nothing to that indeed; 
but the put it off as well as the could, with telling 
him the would tell her woman of it, and ke « care 


the ſhould do ſo no more. 


Aunt. That ſeemed to be trifling, becauſe: it was 
in a matter of ſuch W as ought not to be 
trifled with, 

Niece, It was ſo: but he went yet farthir 1 be 
entreated her, he begged of her to take away a thing 
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love of religion, which would be an advantage he 
ought to be thankful for, and think it a bleſſing bo.” 
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ſo irkſome from him, and which was ſo much a hind. 
ranceto his duty: he told her, that had a ſervant been 
mere 1 untaught creature, he could have had 


no difficulty upon him, but rather it would be an 
encouragement to do his duty, in hopes of being 


an mſtrument of opening their eyes; but for” a 
mocker at religion, and one that not only deſpiſed 
religion itſelf, but mocked at others for it; this 
made the cafe differ exceedingly, and he knew not 
how to get over it. 

Aunt. And would not ſuch arguments as thoſe 
move her ? 


Niece, Truly, not ſo much as they ſhould have 
done. 

Aunt. And pray, what was the conſeqnence of it? 

Niece. Truly, Madam, the conſequences were bad 
many ways. For, firſt, it kept the lady and her 
huſband in very ill terms with one another for near 
two years : And, ſecondly, that unhappy creature 
bantered all the other ſervants of the family out of 


the little religion they had, and indeed made them 
all like herſelf. 


Annt. And where did it end? | 

Niece. Why, Madam, beſides this it deoke and 
put an end to all good order, and to the worſhip of 
\ God in the family; | mean, to all family-worſhip: 

Hunt, What dreadful work was that ? N 
and does it continue ſoſſtill? 
Miece. No, Madam. Her hufband, who is a very 
religious gentleman, could not content himſelf 
with living in that manner with his family; and not 
being able to prevail with his wife to part with 
her woman, he took ſo much upen him as to ſorce 
her out of the houſe, that is to ſay, he put away 
the whole ſet of ſervants in the family, for they 
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Aunt.” And ho did the lady take it? 
Niece. Truly, Madam, I cannot fay ſhe took it 
ſo well as I wiſh, for her ſake, ſhe had: for though. 
her huſband and ſhe are very religious, ſober, and 
good people, yet I cannot but ſay, it has broken 
very much in upon their.tempers and affe&ion one 
to another, and there is not all the harmony 574 
tween them that there uſed to be. 

Aunt. And all one of one graceleſs e 
ſervant. 

Niece. It is very true, Madam. p 

Aunt. Beſides, as yow ſay, . the mobals of 
the reſt of the ſervants. 

Niece. Yes, Madam. | 

Aunt. Pray how did that appear among them? 

Niece. Why, Madam, in the firſt place, the made 
all religious things her jeſt; turned all that was ſaid 
to them at church, or in the family, that had any 
thing ſerious in it, into banter and ridicule, and 
laughed them out of every thing that looked like 
religion. She repreſented religion to be a mere. 
piece of ſtate-policy and prieſteraft, contrived be- 
tween the clergy and the ſtateſmen, only to. ſubject. 
the world to their management, The miniſters and 
ſervants of Jeſus Chrilt ſet apart for the altar, and 
whoſe buſineſs it is to preach ſalvation to a loſt 
world, by a glorious but crucified Redeemer, ſhe- 
deſpiſed with che loweſt or laſt degree of contempt, 
calling them mercenaries and tradeſmen, the church 
their idol, and the pulpit their ſhop, v here they fold 
what they called the word of God to who bid moſt ; 
and ſuch like horricd and blaſphemous Ruff. When 
the honeſt ſervants would have gone to church with 
their maſter and miſtreſs, {he would carry them away 
into the fields, or to. make ſome viſit or other, and 
continually turn them off from what was religious 
to ſomething of levity and diverſion, as a more 
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ſuitable work for the Sabbath- day; and ſtill when 

ſhe had brought them to break in upon conſcience, 
and to profane the Sabbath-day, ſhe would fall foul 
of religion for laying the burden of rules upon the 
liberties of the world: and all the did or ſaid was 
with a great deal of wit, and by way of farcaſm, 
as'ſharp and as clean as if the had been a Philoſo- 
1 or a doctor of theology. 

Aunt. She was the more dangerous, 

Niece. She vas ſo indeed, for ſhe had a tongue 
of a Siren; it was, neatly hung, but helliſhly em- 
ployed; for ſhe delighted in making every body as 
bad as herſelf. 

Aunt. Your Rory is ſo very good, let me tell you 
another. 

Niece. I thould be glad to hear it, Madam. But 


if you pleaſe to put it off till by-and-by ; fog] ſee 


your [She whiſpers her maid.] ſervant waits to 
ſpeak with you. 

Aunt. She does ſo indeed; it is to call us to din- 
ner. Well, we will talk again of this part; for 
I. am very much of your opinion, , niece, : about 


taking no profane irreligious ſervants, if we can 
N „ 6 ä 
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T the evening, the lady and her nieee taking a 
walk in the garden, had a farther converſation 
vpon the ſame fubiegt; and the niece {aid to her aunt, 


which began the dialogue, Madam, when we left 


off our dilcoygle in the morning, you were pleaſed 
to ſay, at the end of my ſtory of an irreligious pro- 
Fane wench, that my-neighbour Mrs ——— had 


deen troubled with, that 40 would tell me a drr of 
another. 
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Aunt. 1 did ſo, child: It is of a family that lived 
at She points to a houſe that could be ſeen over | 

the garden-wall.] that houſe juſt over the way, in 

the back lane. The people are diſſenters; «the gen- 
tlewoman is a very ſober, religious, good ſort of a 
per ſon indeed; and her huſband is a very grave re- 
ligious man alſo. They endeavour to take ſervants 
of their own perſuaſion as much as they can; but 
that is ſometimes very difficult to do; and {be has 
indeed had very bad luck that way. However, this 
gentlewoman, as ſhe told me herſelf, having occa- 
lion to hire a maid-ſervant, I forgot whether the was 
cook or chambermaid, or what elſe, for they kept 


three or fouf: but after the had agreed in every 
thing elſe, ſhe aſked her maid (that was to be) what 


_religigg, the was of? 


Ma@am, ſays the maid bluſhing, (for ſhe looked 
mighty oY that is a queſtion I do not e 


» vw o—_ 7 
au Vai Wes 


Why, ſays the miſtreſs, 1 hope you are a Pro- 
teſtant? I do not mean, whether you are a Papiſt 
or no. 

Ves, Madam, = the maid, I think I am a Pro- 
teſtant. 

Nay, ſays the miſtreſs, do you think ſo? but then, 
I doubt, you do not think much about it. 

Not ſo much as I ſhould do, Madam, ſays the 
maid; and looked very ſimply and innocently at the 
diſcourſe. | 

Niece.” Not expecting, it may be, to be Se ſuch 


" queſtions, 


Aunt. No, I believe not; for they are e 
that I think none of us aſk ſo much as we ſhould yy 
when we hire ſervants. 


Niece. Servants value themſelves ſo much now, - 1m 


that they would take it as out of the way to be atked 
about theſe things, 


* 
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' Aunt; Well, if I have any ſervants, they, ſhall all 
be aſked ſuch queſtions, and anſwer them too, or they 
ſhall be no ſervants to mne. 
.- Niece. I am of the ſame mind, Madam, if I can 
poſſibly find ſervants that will ſubmit to it. 
Aunt: Child, if they will not ſubmit, before they 
are hired, to tell me what religion they are of, what 
are they like to ſubmit to, after they are hired, about 
religion or any thing elſe ? 
Niece. Why, really, Madam, I have had two or 


three that made a great deal of difficulty * it, 
0 


and thought it very much out of the way to have me 
aſk them about it. a 


Aunt. And did you take them after that? 
Niece. Why truly, yes, I did take two of them. 
Aunt. And were they good for any thing when 
on had them? ' 25 
Miece. Indeed they were good for very little, L 
mut confeis. 
Aunt. It may be poſſible indeed, that a- wench 


may be a good ſervant, that is not a good Chriſtian; 


but I muſt acknowledge it is but very ſeldom that it 
Proves ſo; but when a good ſervant is a good Chri- 
ſtian too, ſuch a one is ten times the more valuable 
for a ſervant, as well as for her religion. 

Niece. It is true, Madam: But what ſhall we ſay, 
that ſome that are good Chriſtians, are nevertheleſs 
not good ſervants; nay, there is a kind of a ſcandal 
vpon thoſe we call religious ſervants, that they are 


generally ſaucy, reſerved, and value themſelves too 
upon it, always making conditions with you, and 


claiming times and liberties on account of religious 
affairs, which are neither proper for the work of re- 
ligion, and perhaps not employed ſo, when granted. 

uni. That brings me back to the ſtory I-was tell- 
ing you, at leaſt to one part of it, 
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Niece. J am ſorry I interrupted it then. Pray, 
Madam, go on with it. 

Aunt. I told you, the gentle woman my neighbour 
aſked the wench about her religion, and how mo- 
deſtly the anfwered. However, her miſtreſs put an 
end to that kind of diſcourſe, and ſaid, Look ye, 
ſweet heart, I ſhall not catechiſe you too far; the 
queſtion ,is, whether you have been bred to the 
church, or to the meeting-houſe? for I tell you be- 
forehand, we are all Diſſenters, and ge to the meet- 
in 

Nes That was too open, ſhe might have firſt 
heard what the maid ſaid of herſelf. 

Aunt. No, no; ſhe was willing to let her know 


firſt, and ſee what anſwer Ihe would give to it, not 


doubting, but that if ſhe gave an anſwer not found- 
ed upon principle, the ſhould find it out. 

Niece. Well, Madam, perhaps the would be any 
thing to get a good place. 

Aunt. As to that, the made herſelf judge of it from 


her anſwer, which was very honeſt indeed, though 
not to her miſtreſs's ſatisfaction at all. 


Niece. Why, Madam, if it was honeſt, why ſhould 
It not ſatisfy her miſtreſs ? 
Aunt. Twas an anſwer which difcoverad the un- 


happy conſequences of divided families, and ſhows 
much of the neceſſity of what we have had ſo many 


dialogues about, in the caſe of yourſelf and your 
filters, 


Niece. What, about huſbands and wives being ok 


the ſame opinion, Madam ? 
Aunt. Fes: the told her miſtreſs, that her father 
went to the meetings, and her mother went to the 


church. 


Niece. What was that to-the queſtion, of what re, 


ligion or opinion ſhe was? 
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Aunt, Yes, my dear, ſhe aſked her what ſhe waz 


bred to, and it was a proper anſwer. 

Niece. That's true; and fo, between both; I ſup. 
poſe the was bred to be indifferent to either. 
 Junt, No, my dear, twas worſe than that; and 
her miſtreſs took it immediately; for fhe turn'd 
quick upon the wench; and fo, ſweet-heart, ſays 
the; I ſuppoſe yon were bred between them, and yo 
neither to one nor tother, 

Yes, Madam, ſays the maid, ſometimes. I went to 
one, and nes to t' other. 

And ſometimes to neither, ſays the miſtreſs. 

My father and mother were poor people, Madam, 
ſays lhe. 

Poor people! ſays the miſtreſs, what then, child? 
They might have carried you to ſerve God with them, 
one where or other; their poverty did not hinder that. 

That's true, Madam, ſays the maid; but they 
could nat agree about it. 

Niece. So, in ſhort, the poor girl was left between 
them without any government or inſtruction ; I ſup- 
poſe that muſt be the caſe : A ſad example of a fa- 
mily, where the huſband goes one way, and the 
wife another. 

Aunt. Ay, fo it was: However, ſhe anſwered 
upon the whole, that ſhe was very willing to go to 
the meeting, ſince her miſtreſs defired it. 

Niece. That was to ſay, ſhe was perfectly indif- 
ferent in the matter, and it would have been the 
ſame thing to her, if her miſtreſs had been a Church- 
woman, or a Roman Catholic, or a Jew, or any 
thing, or nothing. 

Aunt. But her miſtreſs did not take it ſo; but 
ſeem'd ſatisfied, that ſhe agreed to go to the meet- 
ing, and fo took her into the houſe. 


Niece. And pray, Madam, what came of it? how 


did {he prove? 
I 
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Aunt. Why, juſt as a poor uneducated, ignorant 
creature wauld prove, She went with them to the 
meeting, but pretended to the ſervants the did not 
like it, and ſhe had rather go to church. So her 
miltreſs, taking an opportunity ol talking with her 
again one day, told her what the had heard in the 
houſe of her, and aſked her, if ſhe had ſaid, that 
ſhe did not like going to the meetings, but had ra- 
ther go to church? and ſhe ſaid, that indeed ſhe did 
ſay fo, but ſhe meant nothing of harm. 

Well, ſays her miſtre(s,:1 never deſire to offer 
violence to any ſervant's conſcience; if you had ra- 
ther go to-church, you ſhall go to church, though 
you know what you ſaid to me, when I hired you, 
that you were very willing to go to the meeting. 

That was very true, the ſaid, and ſhe had not ſaid - 
otherwiſe now; but the ſaid only, that ſhe had ra- 


ther go to the church : however, if the pleaſed, the 


would ſtay at home. 
No, no, ſays the miſtreſs, III habe no ſaying at 
home; I will have all my ſervants go to the public 

worſhip of God ſomewhere; itaying at home may be 
as much miſpending the Sabbath: day, as going a- 
broad for pleaſure: therefore go to church, Betty, 
ſays her miltreſs, by all means; I am not fo much 
againſt going to church, as to think that they do not 
ſerve and worlhip God there. By all means, if you 
do not care to go to the meeting, go to church; 'tis 
certainly your duty to go ſomewhere, and mine to 
oblige you to it. 

Niece. That was ſpoken like a woman of very 
good principles. 

Aunt. She is a very good ſort of a perſon, I aſſure 
you, and generally governs herſelf upon good prin- 
ciples, principles of juſtice and charity, ears is 4 
great part of religion. 

Niece. Well, pray what followed ? 

C c 
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Aunt. Why, ſſiẽ went to church, as ſhe ſaid; but 
in a little while her miſtreſs began to ſuſpect her; 
and once or twice ſhe betrayed herſelf, and diſco. 


vered among the ſervants that ſhe had been ramb- 


ling about, but had not been at church at all, Upon 
this ſuſpicion, her miſtreſs told her one day very 
calmly, that ſhe had ſome reaſon: to ſuſpect, that her 
ſaying ſhe had rather go to church than to the meet- 
ing, was not a ſincere diflike of one, or approving 
of one more than of the other, but really a project 
af her own to have the liberty of ſpending the Sab- 
bath · day no- where; that is to ſay, in running about, 
as ſhe had been ſuffered to do, when ſhe was at home 
with her father and mother. 

She reply'd with ſome confidence, that indeed it 


was not ſo, and began to be more poſitive about 


her having been at church than her miſtreſs deſired 
ſhe ſhould be, becauſe-the knew the told her what 
was falſe. However, the run on, told her miſtreſs 
a he or two, which ſhe knew to be ſo; and inſiſted 
that the deſired to go to church, becauſe the liked 
to ſerve God in that way better than the other: So 
her miſtreſs let it paſs for that time, and ſhe went to 
church as uſual, that is to lay, went where ſhe 
pleaſed for ſome time. 

At laſt the was trapped accidentally, and could 
not get off any manner of way: for going rambling 
for her pleaſure, with ſome of the neighbouring 
ſervants, men and mids together, (for by this time 
ſhe had got a gang like herlelf,) and going to croſs 
the road about a mile from the town, a young citi- 
zen that was ſpending the Sabbath - day on horſe- 

back, as ſhe was ſpending it on foot, I mean in plea- 


ſure, coming jult up at that minute, his horſe ſtarted 


at ſomething, I know not at what, and giving a 
2 8 forward, run againſt the poor wench, beat or 


lame 


vants 
been, 


ud. 


N 


wite! 


down, and threw him off a little farther, and hurt 
him too very much. 

Niece. And what became of the poor girl? 2 

Aunt. Why, ſhe was more Trighted than any 
thing elſe; but ſhe had a kick or bruiſe by the horſe 
on her knee, or the horſe trod on her knee, ſhe 
could not tell which: but by that means the was 
lamed, and could not get home till about eight &? 
elock at night, when her miitreſs coming to the 


knowledge of it, fent the coach for her, and | brought A 


her home. - 
Niece. Then chere was a ſull dſſcovery indeed. 
Aunt. Ay, fo there was; for the neighbour's ſer- 
vants that were with her, owned where they had 
been, and with. whom; and told honeſtly, that they 


Aud becn At a cuke- ud to be merry.” *- 


: Niece. It was no crime perhaps in the families 
where, they lived. 

Sund. No, none at all; or at leaſt no notice was 
taken“ of it, eſpecially ſince they were only with 
neighbours, and, as they called it, were in no bad 
Co! mpatfy. 

Niece. But what did ſhe do with her maid ? 


Aunt. Why, her maid was the ſame; the was 


ſorry for a while , and pretended ſhe would never go 
abroad for pleafure agnn on a fabhath-day : but 
that held but a little while; (he was the ſame again 
a little while aſter; ſo her miſtreſs reſolved to part 
with her, for the two or three times enticed the oe 
ther ſervants to go abroad with her, and ſtill when 
they had heen miſſed, the anſwer was, they went to 
church with Betty; and then if Betty was atked; 
{he would lie very readily too, and ſay yes. At laſt 
this came out too, and. Betty was called to an ac- 
count for it; and when ſhe could deny it no longer, 
then the would own it, and promiſed to alter it, and 


do ſo no more, At length her miſtreſs, Who was in 
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a little trait flill, and loath te put any force upon 
the wench about going to the meeting, told her, 
ſhe could not bear thele things, and gave her warn- 
in 

e. It was time to part with her, wha ſhe 
found ſhe ſpoiled the reſt of the ſervants. 

Aunt. Well, but the wench, very loath to leave a 
good place, came to her miſtreſs, and begged her to 
let her ſtay, and ſhe would go to the meeting, and 
then the ſhould be ſure ſhe did not ramble any more 
on the ſabbath- day. 

Niece. So that twas olain ſhe would ſerve God 
any way for a good place; and that was what [ 
faid of her as ſoon as | heard her firſt anſwer, 

Aunt, But her miſtreſs ated upon another prin» 
ciple ſtill, and ſhe refuſed her: No, ſays ſhe, Betty, 
You declared in the houſe that you uſed to go to 
church; that you did not like the meetings, and 
that you had rather goto church, Now, I will not 
have any body forced from going to church to 
pleaſe me: 
to the meeting, I had been better pleaſed, becauſe L 
have been ſo brought up myſelf; but if yon chuſe to 
go to church, becauſe you like to ſerve God after 


that manner, better than in the way I go, Gecd for- 


bid I ſhould put any force upon you. "1 doubt not 
but you may ſerve and worſhip God very acceptably 
either way; but if you go to the meeting, which 
yon. do not like, 'tis only to keep your place which 
you do like, 'tis plain to me yon will worſhip God 
no where; for you cannot be ſaid to worihip God in 
a way you do not like. 

Niece. She was too nice, I think, and talked to an 
ignorant wench in language that the did not under - 
ſtand; ſhe might have een have let her gone any 
where: for (was plain the would ſerve God: no 


Where. 


if you had been one that was bred to go 
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Aunt. Well, ſhe acted on her principles, however. 
Niece.” But what did ſhe do with the maid then 2 
Aunt. Why, the made her a new propoſal. Look 

ye, Betty, ſays her miſtreſs, if you will go to We 

honeſtly, and ſatisfy me that you do fo, and —_ 
you do not, under a pretence of going to church, 


abroad and ſpend your time idly, I ſhall be eaſy ;- -f 4 


this was all the reaſon why at firſt Fafſked you where 
you went, and told yow I expe&ted you ſhould go 
with me; not that I am againſt any body's going 
to the church, but becauſe 1 defire they ſhould ſerve 
God, and not ramble abroad, Betty promiſed hear- 
tily ; Ay, but, fays her miſtreſs, how ſhall I be ſa- 
tisfied of the performance? Betty ſtood hard to have 
her word to be taken for it; but that would not do, 
becauſe the had broke her promiſe before, and had 
told ſome lies too about the other ſervants going to 
church with her, as above. Well, Betty, fays her 
miſtreſs, I' put you in a way to ſatisfy me effectu. 
ally; you know the clerk of the pariſh lives juſt by, 
and in your way to the church; his wife is a very 
ſober good woman, and I know never fails of going 
to church, if ſhe be well. Now, if yon will go 
every Sunday with her, PII anfwer for it, that if 
you are not there ſhe will be true to -me, and ſo 
kind to you, as to tell me of 1 it; and this ſtall ſatisfy 
me. 


Niece. If the clerk's wife was ſo faithful to be 


truſted, it was right; but that was a doubtful thing; 
for ſhe would be loath, [ reckon, to ruin the poor 
wench for failing now and then. 

Aunt, Well, the ſhort of the ſtory was this; Betty 
was Betty ſtill; an ill habit and want of principle 
led her away: ſhe ſeldom came to church, and the 
clerk's wife would lie for her, and ſo at laſt her mi- 
ſtreſs turned her away: and thus 1 think all ſervants, 


men and nt ſhould be ſerved, would the ma- 
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ſters and miſtreſſes do their duty: and if this was 
| niverſally practiſed, ſeryants would ſerve God and 
Vice miſtreſſes too, better than they do. 

Niece, They would ſo indeed, agd, for want of 
it, they ſerve neither God nor their miſtreſſes. Tis 

a_want of a religious regard to the well-ordering of 
12 that makes them as they are. 

Aunt. Well, but 1 have another ſtory to tell you; 
of the ſame gentle woman: for after this ſhe took a 
ſervant that ſhe thought muſt neceſſarily be religious, 
for ſhe was bred to the meetings from her infancy : 
but it ſeems ſhe was not of the ſame ſort as her mi- 
ſtreſs; but ſhe told her where ſhe uſed to go, and 
capitulated for liberty to go to the ſame meeting 
ſtill. This her miſtreſs readily conſented to, not 
doubting, but that one, that was under ſuch obliga- 
tions, would certainly be careful to do her duty: and 
when ſhe mentioned to the maid that ſhe was very 
ready to yield to her going where ſhe ſaid ſhe went, 


that ſhe only defired to be fatisfied that her ſervants - 


did really go where they ſaid they went; the maid 
ſeemed a little ſurprized that ſhe ſhould be thought 
capable of ſo wicked a thing as that, and ſo topped 
her miſtreſs's mouth with her character. | 
Niece. Well, Madam, then 1 hope ſhe had-one to 
her mind. 

Aunt, At the ſame time her huſband had a ſer- 


vant who was a very religious devout fellow, and e 


he was a churchman : -he truly conditioned, that he 
would be at liberty to go to church, which, upon 
their being ſatisfied that he was really a well-mean- 
ing, ſober, and ſerious fellow, they eaſily conſent- 
ed to. 

Niece. I thought you ſaid they inſiſted on their 
ſervants going to worſhip God where they did. 
Aunt. | told- you they deſired it, but that it was 
_ chiefly that they might be ſure to have orderly ſer- 


— 
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vants; and that they did obſerve the Lord's day, 

and worſhipped. God in ſome place or other, no 

miſ-ſpending the Sabbath; otherwiſe they were : pi 

ſons of a large charity, and of a true Chriſtian tem- 
er to thoſe from whom they differed. 

Niece. Well, but to return to their was ho- 
did they prove? 

Aunt. Only the mad] that ever were heard of. 

Niece. What! both of them? * 

Aunt. Ay, ay, both of them. The wench was 
ſauey, rigid, cenſorious; took upon her to find fault, 
that her maſter and miſtreſs, who were chearful and 
good-tempered people, were not ſerious enough,; 
the would not come into their family-worthip, be- 
cauſe, ſhe ſaid, 'tis ſorrily performed, and the did 
not like it: when her miſtreſs entertained any friends, 
ſhe did not like it, twas wicked, and it was looſe 
and extravagant, and had too much luxury in it, 
and the like. 

Niece. She ſhould have been miſtreſs, and not 
maid. HY 

Aunt. Her miſtreſs told her ſo indeed one day, 
when overhearing ſome of her talk by accident, ſhe 
called her to her, and ſpeaking ſomething angrily - 
to her, Jane, ſays ſhe, anſwer me one queſtion. : 
What did H hire you for? Jane was a little ſurpriſed 
at firſt, not underſtanding the queſtion, and ſaid no- 
thing; till her miſtreſs repeated the queſtion by way 
of explanation thus, Jane, pray did I hire you. to do 


. Yes, Madam, ſays Jane. 
Well then, ſays her miſtreſs, pray do your bufi- 
neſs, and behave like a ſervant, as becomes you, or 
remove and provide yourſelf; and when I want a 
ſchoolmiſtreſs to teach me how to behave in 7 fa- 
mily, Pl ſend for you. 


» 
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Niece. That was right; that was aQing like A 
iſtreſs: pray, what ſaid Jane to it? 
Aunt. She was confounded, and truck dumb at 
firſt; but her miſtreſs cxplamed it to her after. 
wards. 
Niece. Bnt pray, what wanks for a ſervant? 
Aunt O!] a moſt extraordinary accomplithed ſlats 
tern, and a furly, heavy, unmannerly creature, that 
looked always as if the thought herſelf fitter ta be 


a miſtreſs than her that was ſo; did every thing 


with reluctance, aukward-and diſreſpectful, and yet 
wilful, and above being taught, dull to the laſt de. 
gree, but ſcorned reproof. 

Niece. Certainly the had more of the pretence to 
religion than of the reality; for Chriſtianity teaches* 


us to fill np every relative duty with equal exactneſs, 
and with a ſuitable diligence and application, 


Aunt: Why, to bring my ſtory to à point, ſhe had 
the outſide of religion only: Whether ſlie took it 
up with a deſign to deceive, or whether the deceived 
herſelf, and f from what ſhe at firſt profeſſed, 1 
know not; but ſhe fell quite off from religion itſelf 
at laſt ; and adding to that ſome follies, which I 
chuſe to ſay nothing of, my good S err turned 
her off, and got rid of her. 

Niece. There ſhe was cheated in her own way. 

Aunt. She was ſo, and I told her of it; but ſhe an- 
ſwered me with a ſaying which [ have often made 


uſe of before, and that with relation to myſelf; F am 


never, faid ſhe. in ſo much danger to be cheated, 
as when people pretend to be religious; for then 
I think they dare not do ſuch N as Lam afr aid 


of. 


Here the eng filter came into the room, and 
finding what diſcourſe they were engaged in, after 
her reſpects paid to her aunt, and to her ſiſter, ſhe 


Dial. ! 
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deſired they would go on with- their diſcourſe, for 


that ſhe knew the ſubject, and it was what ſhe cam 
on purpoſe to have a ſhare in.] w | 


Aunt. I was telling your ſiſter, how a lady o& . - "if 
my acquaintance was cheated with two religious . 
ſervants. 

2 Niece. 1 heard the laſt part; and ſhe. was a nice 
one indeed. 

Aunt. O! I have not told you one half of her 
behaviour. ah 
A 2 Niece. Well, but Madam, how did it fare with | | 

the man ſervant? how did he behave ? 
0 Aunt, Why, every jot as ill another way: when | 
be ſhould be at hand to be called, and when his ma- Q 
„ ſter wanted him on any occaſion, he was gone to 
church to prayers; and when prayers were done, 
he would often fall ; in, as he came home, at a cer- 
it © tain ale houſe that unhappily ſtood in the way home, 
d and 1 think, once or twice came home drunk. 
[ 2 Niece. Fine things indeed for a conſcientious 
f  wretch ! Theſe were religious ſervants it ſeems. 
I Aunt. Hold, niece ! Religion, no, nor any pro- 
1 feſſion or opinion in religion, is not altered one way 
or other, by the miltakes or miſcarriages of thoſe 
that make a profeſſion of it. The eleven bleſſed a- 
poſtles were not at all the worſe, or is the memory 1 
of them to be the leſs reverenced, for the twelfth 1 
being a devil; nor muſt we expect that all our ſer- | 
vants [hall be Caints, when they are what we call re- 1 | 
ligious. All people have failings; religion does not 
always change natural tempers. 
2 Niece. But we ſhould expect they ſhould be Chri- 
ſtians, and ſervants too. Religion never takes away li 
ood manners, or privileges ſervants from obſerving | 
the due ſpace which nature has put between the per- | 
fon to bes ſerved, and the perſon ferving. 
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x Niece. The great thing L inſiſt upon taking 7 
greligious ſervants for, is, that they may be examples inſo r 
a a family; of ſobriety, quiet ſubmiſſion, diligence 8 => 
and ſeriouſneſs, to their fellow-ſervants; that they * 
may be encouragers, not hinderers of God's wor- " 
ſhip in the houſe; that the whole family may chear- app 
fully unite in ſerving God, and in all religious rules Ly 
and orders; that if 7 an ignorant and untaught crea- l 
ture is taken into the houſe, they may be inſtructed 
and led by the hand into the proper duties of a 
Chriſtian; that all the houſe may be a claſs of Chri- 
ſtians, doing their duty in their reſpective places, 
both from a principle of juſtice and of charity. 
Aunt, But tis very rare, niece, to find what you C 
ſpeak of. — 
1 Niece: It is ſo, Madam: But then; fince it pes 
is not probable we ſhould always find ſach, all that 1518 
J inſiſt on in the mean time is, that we ſhould take ny 
care, as near as poſſible, to take thoſe that are weil } *** 


inclined, and well educated : not enemies to reli- "= 
om not ſuch as make a mock of worſhipping their my 
Iaker, or obſerving his rules; ſuch 1 would not > 
entertain at all, on any account whatſoever ; they ; 
would be.a continual offence in a ſober famil y. wy 
2 Niece. But there are ſome that may be in oy 
the middle way, no enemies to religion, not mockers ry 
at all ſober things, and yet not much ſtored with mY 
ſerious thoughts, not void of principle, nor void of 12 
modeſty. = 
_ Aunt. Why, it is true, there are ſome ſuch, and 0 


I know not what: to ſay to ſuch, I would rather have 


them than the other. - hu 

I Niece, I like thoſe but a little better, I would 

have neither of them, if I could help it. | bs 
Aunt, It is true, that they always diſcover a cold- 9 


neſs and backwardneſs to every good thing, and ſe- 
cre tly deſpiſe the coll ſerious things, as well as the * 


. 
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other: But good manners reſtrain them a little ſrom 
inſulting the family. I do not luce fuch, I confeſs. 

2 Niece: But they may be better» borne with; 
Madam, thaw the firſt ſort, 

Aunt. Well, but your ſiſter here is fo far from 
approving that ſort, that even, if they were ſeriouſ- 
ly religious, {he would not entertain them, if they 
were of a different opinion; ſhe is of the ſame no- 
tion with my cook-maid, that I told you the ſtory 
of, that, all differing opinions in religion, will, in 
ſuch creatures: as theſe, deſpiſe and contemn thoſe 
that differ from them, and either hate or make a 
jeſt of one another. 

2 Niece. My ſiſter, it may. be, 1s grown rigid 
that way, from the diſaſter of her family, with re- 
ſpect to her huſband and herſelf: But in carrying 
it o far, then, ſhe will make it almoſt impoſſible to 
have any ſervants at all, but ſuch as we bring up 
ourſelves. 

1 Niece. It is no matter for that, I am poſitive 
in it, with reſpect to a family's peace, and the har- 
mony of religious worſhip in any family, it is all 
deſtroyed and loft by theſe little difficulties : As long 
as there are ſervants to be had, and I could pay 
wages, I would change five hundred ſervants, till I 
found one to my purpoſe; nor ſhould any fitneſs for 
my bufineſs, or any goodnets of humourin a ſervant, 
prevail with me to keep her, if the wanted the main 
article of religion, and the fame opinion of reſigion | 
too with my own. 

Aunt. I am afraid, child, you would change five 
hundred indeed then, before you would be fitted. 

t Niece. Why, Madam, I hope, I am not of 
ſuch ſtrange principles and opinions, that nobody 
can be found of thoſe opinions but me, 

Aunt. No, my dear; but ſervants have rarely any 
notions of thoſe things, or enter far into them. 
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1 MNece. Well, Madam, 1 would venture it; for 
I would 'no more entertain thoſe who differed from 
opinion in religion, than I would entertain thoſe 
that had none at all; for the difference in opinion 
in ſervants, has more avniſchief-i in it ſometimes, than 
the other. 

Aunt. | grant it would be very well to have ſer. 
vants of the ſame opinion in religion with ourſelves; 
but it cannot be always ſo; the firit and the main 
point that I have made my rule, has been, to have 
ſervants that are religiouſly inclined in general, and 
that are willing to be inſtructed ; theſe, having a 
modeſt ſober behaviour in the main, are more eaſil 
brought to comply with rehgiaus things in the fa- 

mily, whether they are the ſame way that they were 
firſt inclined to, or. not; ſuch as theſe are often 
brought, by good examples i in the houſe, to be of 
the ſame opinion with ourſelves. 

2 Niece. Such are indeed a great tie upon maſters 
and miſtreſſes of families to take care that we re- 
commend the profeſſion we make of religion by a 
gaod example; for ſervants are not likely to turn to 
our opinion, or embrace with us the part which we 
take in religion, when they ſee us not practiſing the 
things we pretend to teach, and not winning them 
to our opinion by a converſation becoming religion. 

Aunt, It is very true, niece ; and would maſters 
and miſtreſſes keep upon their minds a ſenſe of what 
influence their conduct may have upon their ſervants; 
how they may be the means of bringing them to a 
ſerious embracing of religion, or to a greater levity 


and indifference, than it may be they had before, as 


they ſee a good or ill example in thoſe they ſerve, 
we {hould have much better maſters and miſtreſſes 


than we have, and more religious ſervants too. 


1 Niece. That's very trne, and it were to be 
wiſhed it were well obſerved. But ſince it is not al- 
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ways ſo, I cannot reconcile it to common reaſoning, 
that we ſhould: take ſervants of any principles or 
opinion of religion, but ſuch as we oe ourſelves, 
Aunt. If it can be avoided. | 

1 Niece. Certainly it may be avoided, if we will. 

2 Niece. Lou would except ſuch as, being igno- 
rant and untaught, profeſs themſelves willing to 
come into religious families, that they may be guid- 
ed into good things by teaching and example. 

1 Niece. Yes, | do except {ſuch : For ſuch are to 
be moulded this way or that, as Providence calts 
them into religious ar irreligious families. 

Aunt, We agree in that part exactly); and indewd, 
were I to chuſe, I would rather take a ſetvant, who 
being ignorant in religious matters, was yet ſober _ 
and willing to be inſtructed; I ſay, much rather than 
take one fixed in his or her religious opinion, and 
that opinion differing from my own. 

1 Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am poſitive in that 
point; 1 cannot go from it: I would not take one 
that differed from me in opinion in religion by any 
means: no, upon no account at all; it is attended with 
nothing but confuſion in the family : I would almoſt 
as ſoon take a loote profane wench, that owned no 
religion at all: have-feen ſo much of it, and found 
ſuch inconveniencies in having religious quarrels and 
differences in the family by it, that I think 'tis in- 
ſufferable. I told you the itory of our poor Negro, 
that would turn Chriſtian,: We had one ſervant a 
Papiſt, and he would have the boy a Roman Catho- 
lic; another would have him be a charch of En- 
gland Proteſtant, and another would have had him 
been a Preſbyterian: *T'was a reproach even to the 
name of Chriſtian, to hear how one told him he 
would be damn'd if he was this; another told him 
he would be damn'd if he was that; and the other 
told him he would be dawn'd if he was either of 
Dd 
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them, and ſo of the reſt ; fo that the poor boy was 
.. almoſt diſtracted among them, as I told you at large 


Part III. 


before. 


Aunt. Without entering into examples, I grant 
tis very pernicious, and a great obſtruction to fa- 
mily- religion, and that many ways. 

2 Niece. Were there a ſpirit of peace and cha. 
rity always to be found, where there was an out- 
ward appearance of religion, it would be quite 


otherwiſe; but that is not our caſe, in this age. 


You ſee, Madam, what was the caſe in your neigh. 
bour's family, where the religious ſervants, I mean 
appearingly religious, were the worſt ſervants, and 
the worlt Chriſtians, they could have met with. 

Aunt. I did not bring thoſe. examples to leſſen the 
value of good, ſerious, religious ſervants; but to 
Hint. to you the danger there is (among thoſe that 
call themſelves ſuch) to find hypocrites, and alſo to 
note, that religion does not always make a good 
ſervant. | 

2 Niece. It ought to do ſo; and would do ſo, if 
the rules of Chriſtianity were faithfully obſerved. 

Aunt. But it is not always fo, and therefore, as 1 


ſay I would not take a ſervant that was not religious 


or religiouſly inclined; ſo I do not ſay, that I would 
not, for the ſake of their being ſerious and religiouſ- 


ly inclined, take a bad ſervant; for religion does not 


always quality a fervant. | 
2 Niece. No, Madam, religion does not make 

chem good-humoured, cleanly, active, diligent, and 
mannerly, and the like; it will make them faithful 
and honeſt, that is inſeparable ; but there is many a 
good Chriſtian that makes a bad ſervant. 

- Aunt. But I know ſome of them expect we ſhould 
bear with all the reſt, for what they call religious. 


1 Niece, And perhaps are not ſo at bottom nei» 


— 
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Aunt. Nay, that ſort of them are generally other- 
wiſe, and put on an appearance of religion only to 
diiguiſe themſelves the more dextrouſly, and theſe 
are the religious ſervants that Lam apteit to be de- 
ceived by; but there are ſome of the other too. 

2 Niece. Tis one of the worſt parts of a hypo- 
crite, I think, when they ſtudy to cover a vitious life 
with the maſk. of religion; 

Aunt. But I think too, that it is ſooneſt Are 

2 Mice. It may indeed be ſooner diſcovered than 
ether diſguiſes, becauſe the levity is apt to treak 
_ at proper intervals, in ſpite of the utmoſt cau- 


: But the miſchief is often done firſt, when che 


diſcovery i is too late to prevent it; aud | therefore; 
upon the whole, there is-a great riſk-in taking ſer- 
rants, that we are not very well alan: of, one ways 
or other. 

r Niece. But I hope you do not argue: for young. 
indifferent in the. caſe. 


2 Niece. No, no, wer far from it; but 1 own, 


us a critical caſe. 


1 Niece. Let it be as nn it wil; tis d | 


lately neceſſary to be taken care of, if we will have 
religious ſervants. *Tis a fad thing to have the: 
maſter and miſtreſs praying in one part of the houſe, 
and the men and maids ſwearing: or railing; laugh- 
ing or jeering, in another part of it. Next to ha- 
ving the malter and miltreſs religious, it: is eſſential 
to a — an, to have the ſervante religious 
doo. 2 
2 Niece: If i it be poſſible to find Web b 
1 Niece. They muſt be found religious, or be 
made ſo. 
2 Niece, Tis but: 9000 work: to et a 


ſervant: as you find them, you have them generally. 


Moſt of the ſervants of this age are incapable enough 
to be meddled with; I mean as to inſtruction. 
D d 2 
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" Aant; I cannot fay ſo: T am thankful that I can 
fay, that J have had à looſe, wicked, irreligious ſer. 
vant or two, who, by taking ſome pains with them, 
have been brought to de very ſerious and very reli- 

ious. 

: 2 Niece. Then they have thanked God for your 
bettering them by your inſtruction. 

Aunt. So they have, I aſſure you, niece. 

1 Niece,' But they were originally of a docible 
tractable temper then, which is very rare among ſer- 
vants. But, Madam, allow you could take that 
taſk upon you, and your application had ſucceſs, 
you would. not expect that every miſtreſs like you, 
ſhould ſet up for an inſtructor of their ſervants, 


Aunt, No, no; but it is not ſo hopeleſs a thing, 


however, as you may imagine: For if a girl has any 
modeſty, ſhe cannot but liſten a little to the inſtrue- 
tion of thoſe that wiſh her ſo well, and that have ſo 
little obligation upon them to do it. 

1 Niece. Why, Madam, an untaught wench, 
that is modeſt and willing to be iuſtructed, 1 take, 
as I ſaid before, to be among the number that are 
fit to be taken: The very example of a religious fa- 
mily will make her religious alſo. 

Aunt. My dear, you touch us all there, and that 
upon a nice point too; it muſt be confeſſed that it is 
decauſe there are fo few reli gious feinen that there 
are ſo few religious ſervants. 

1 Niece. That is true, Madam; bak on the o- 
ther hand, looſe, profane, irreligious ſervants are à 
great hindrance to the ſetting up a religious nN 
Thoſe I am utterly againſt. 

Aunt, And that is the reaſon, child, that 1 lap 
they ſhould not be taken into our families. 

1 Nicce. And ſhould be turned out again as ſoon 
as diſcovered, and that without any certificate 
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given them of their good behaviour; or without: gi- 


ving them what we call a good character. 

i Aunt. We cannot deny them a certificate, child, . 

„when they have not wronged or robbed us; the law 
requires that of us. 

5 r Niece. But then, Madam, ls certificate ſhould 
mention that-I diſmiſs ſuch a man, or ſuch a mifid, 
for being a profane, irreligious perſon, or for break 

Y ing the Sabbath-day, or for not going to church, 


when ordered to go there, or for going abroad to be 
N merry, when they ſhould have been at church, and 
ſuch like, as the caſe may happen to be. 

Aunt. | own there is a great deal of reaſon to a. 
ſo; but we are apt to think it hard to do fo, and 
that it is taking a poor ſervant's livelihood ron 
/ them. 

A 1 Niece. But we ſhould conſider; too, how much 
harder it is to puſh a profligate wretch into a ſober 
ſimily, under the recommendation of a falſe cha- 
racter. We cannot ſay we do juſtice to our neigh- 

bour, or to do as we would be done by: For-flil} L 

8⁰ back to what we both ſaid before, that irreſigious 

ſervants are a great hindrance to maſters and mi- 
ſtreſſes in ſetting up religious rules and exerciſes in 

their families. 

Aunt. Ay, and a great diſcouragement in carry- 
ing them on, when they are ſet up, and, for both 
theſe reaſons, | would adviſe all my friends to take 

a no ſervants that had not ſome ſenſe of religion upon 
| them. 

2 Niece. I join heartily with my ſiſter in her 
opinion, if ſuch ſervants can be had; but what then 
muſt be done when we get irreligious and profane 
creatures into our houles, and cannot help it; or- 
find them ſo when we expected the contrary ? 

Aunt. No! my dear! The caſe is plain; we 
mult not let ſervants. _ us out of our religion: 
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We muſt go on in the way of our duty, and ſet up 
the worſhip of God in the houſe; and as often ag 
we find the ſervants flout at it, or contemn it, return 
the contempt upon themſelves, gnd turn them out, 
but go on to perform the duty: Turn them all 
away, that pretend to behave irreverently, or pre. 
tend to mock or ſcoff at it; I ſay, turn them all 


away, and let it be the ftanding known rule in the 


family, that all the ſervants that come, may hear of 
it as ſoon as they converſe in the houſe; then they 
will know what they have to truſt to, and will be- 
- have accordingly. Tis omitting. our duty in our 


families, not our performing it, that-makes fervants. 


mock. When they ſee us religious to-day, and 
wicked to-morrow, they may well ſcoff; but where 
ſerious religion is ſteadily maintained in a family, it 
commands that awe and reverence of ſervants, that 
they grow religious of courſe. Thus one good fas 
mily breeds good ſervants for another, and the good 
_ examples of a. ſober family make the ſervants all 
ſober. a $ 147 
2 Miece. I acknowledge all that: but I have not 
practiſed that part indeed, of turning them away 
for their irreligious profane carriage when diſcover- 
ed. I have endeavoured to get religious ſervants; 
but when I have found them otherwiſe, I have not 
turned them off, which indeed 1 ſhould have done. 
Aunt. So far you are wrong, my dear; for why 
not put away 2 coachman, or chambermaid as well 
for being wicked as idle, for being an offender a- 
ainſt Heaven, as well. as for being an offender 
againſt ourſelves? I think the reaſoning is every 
way as good. * 
2 Niece. It may hold in many caſes, 
Hunt. Indeed, niece, | think it will hold in all 
caſes; and I can give you ſome inſtances, where 
fervants knowing it before, have behaved much the 
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better on that account. But tis late now, we i 
talk of that part another time. | 


 DIALOGUVE HI. 


FE W days after this lady and her two nieces 

had diſcourſed this point about ſervants, the 

aunt and both her nieces, that is to fay, the eldeſt 
of the ſiſters and the widow, had another dialogue 
upon the ſubject of giving a character to ſervants, 
and the juſtice that was to be done in it on one fide 
and gn the other, on the following occaſion. : 
The eldeſt filter had taken a very ſcoundrel idle 
jade of a. ſervant, and that too after having received 
a very good character of her from a gentle woman 
with whom ſhe had lived before; and ſhe complained 
heavily of the injulilice of it, and that the had been 
abuſed by the ſaid gentlewoman, and was telling 


her tale to her aunt, winch introduced the following 


Aae 

Aunt: I find; child, you lay all the fault ot your 
being diſappointed upon the wench's former mi- 
ſtreſs; you don't ſeem to ſay the maid herſelf has 
deceived: you, 

1- Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am deceived: both 
ways; but [ blame the maid's former miſtreſs moſt; 

Aunt. Why ſo? Did not the maid pretend to be 

otherwiſe ood you find her ? 
I Niece. Yes, Madam, that is true; but I did 
not expect ſo much from a maid, when {tie came to 
be hired: I did not expect ſhe wwe. tell. me her 
own faults. : 

Aunt. Well, but on the other hand! you did not 
expect the ſhould tell you ſhe was able to do what 
lhe did not underitand, or {hould amdertake what 
the was no wk qualified to perform. 

i Niece. No, that's true, Madata : but he was 
willing to gel into a good pl; ace, 
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Aunt. And to do it, ſne muſt be allowed to intro- 
duce herſelf by a parcel of lies and ſhams, and pre. 
tend to be what ſhe has no pretence to; I think that 


as bad as any of the reſt, 


2 Niece. 1 join with my aunt in that part. I 
think the law ſhould have provided ſome puniſhment 
for ſervants, that give themſelves characters they 
do not deſerve, as well as for other pieces of diſho. 
neſty; for, in ſhort, it is a downright fraud, a cheat; 
and a piece of diſhoneſty intolerable. For example, 
a cook comes and hires herſelf to me, to ſerve as 


ſuch ; and when ſhe has undertaken the buſineſs, it 


appears ſhe. underſtands nothing of cookery, and has 
never been any thing but a middle maid, to waſh 


and ſcrub the rooms; and the ike; or a cham» 


bermaid offers herſelf, and tells me, the knows how 


to make mantuas, cut hair, clear ſtarch, and the 


ke; and when it comes to the trial, acknowledges 
ſhe does not underſtand any of them, or only this, 


and not that, as it happens: Why ſhould not this 
maid be puniſhed, as well as ſhe that, pretending to 


be honeſt, proves a thief? 

Aunt. No, child; ſhe does deſerve to be ill uſed: 
But the caſe differs as to a thief; for ſhe is puniſhed 
not for pretending honeſty, and deceiving me in the 
character, but for her actual theft, and robbing me 
of my goods. 6 ö 

2 Niece, Well, Madam, then the pnniſhment 
ſhould differ too. I do not ſay the ſhould be-hang- 
ed, but l think ſhe ſhould be puniſhed however ſome 
way or other, 

1 Niece: We have ways to puniſh ſuch a ſer- 
vant; and all ſervants too, af all miſtreſſes would be 


but juſt to themſelves, and to one another, We 
might make.up the deficiency of the law in that caſe. 
to ourſelves very eaſily, and the want of doing our- 


ſelves juſtice is the thing I complain of, 
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Aant. How would you make it up? , x 

1 Niece. Why, Madam, whenever any fuck, ſer- 
vant came to me, I would be ſure to turn her away 
again, with all the reſentment her behaviour requi-⸗ 
red; and when the ſent any future miſtreſs to me 
for a character, I Would do her juſtice, 

2 Niece. You ſhould fay, ſiſter, that you ; would 
do the gentlewoman rr who came to enquire of 
you about her. 

Aunt, Why, truly, you put it right there, niece.. 

2 Niece. Indeed, Madam, that is the foundation 
of all the grievances we are under about ſervants, 
that we make no conſcience of doing one another 
jaltice, when. we make 1 inquiries alter the character 
of another's ſervants. 

i Niece. Why, we are loath to hinder poor: ſer- 
vants; for to take away 1 — is to take. 
away their bread: * 

2 Niece, We may ſay the me af a chief; or 4 
houſe-breaker, when we find them in our houſes or 
gardens,' and take theui even in the very fact we. 
are loath to ruin them for it; that it was neceſſity 


forced them to do what they did; and if we have 


them committed, they will be hanged or tranſport- 
ed: nay, the argument is ſtronger, becauſe the in- 
jury done may have been triffing, and the puniſh- 
ment there is loſs of life, which we may be loath to 
be concerned in. 
1 Niece. Lou carry the caſa a great deal too 
high, ſiſter 1 cannot think they are alkeQ.. 
2 Niece, Truly, ſiſter, think tis much the ſame; 
but of the two here is the greater obligation. 
' Aunt. | believe I take your notion right, niece 5 
the obligation is this: If I take the thiet, and give 
him up to the law, he is. undone,” and his life mult 
pay for it; and 'tis a fad thing for me to let a poor 
tellow be put to death, or 2 ſor robbing 
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me of a trifle: But, on the other hand, I am to 
conſider, 1. I am obliged by the law to do it; that 
it is not { that put him to death, but the laws of his 
country, and his own crime is the cauſe of it; and 


Lam an offender againſt that very law, and in ſome 


ſenſe a confederate with him, at leaſt an encourager 
of him in his crime, if [ omit it; But, which is more 
than that, 2. By my perhaps unſeaſonable, and in- 
deed unjuſt compaſſion, I become acceſſory to all 
the robberies he iball be guilty of after it; becauſe 
if J had done as the law directed me, I had put 
him out of a condition to rob or injure any other 
perſon. 1 


2 Niece. You have fully explained my meaning, 
Madam, and I take the caſe to- be. the ſame; I by 
no means do as I ought,. or. as the law directs, if 
when my neighbour taking a ſervant after me, and 
coming to me for a character of her, I decline. 
ſpeaking the truth of her, ay, and the whole truth 
.- I Niece: Then no ſervant would get a place, as 
ſervants are now. _ 
.. Aunt. Then, niece, they would be more humble 
and careful-how they. behave. 
I Niece, It is a nice caſe, and we ought to take 
a. great care then, that we do not injure them. 

2 Niece. That's true, we ought to do them no 
wrong; but* we do the perſon that is to take them 
an irreparable wrong, if we recommend an ill ſer- 
vant to them:. 1 

Aunt. Nay, we break another law that you have 
not thought of yet; for we do not do in it as we 
would be done by, which is the great Chriſtian rule. 


2 Niece. Not only ſo, Madam, but we do as we 


would not be done by; for would any of us, if we 


go to inquire of a ſervant, be told ſhe was honeſt, 


when. ſhe. was a thief; that ſhe. was neat, when ſhe. 
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was naſty; tight, when ſhe was a flattern; diligent, 
when ſhe was idle; quiet, when ſhe was ſauey; and 
modeſt, when the was, it may be, a bold huſſy? and 
the like. | 

Aunt. I obſerve, indeed, there is a general back- 
wardneſs in people whenever we go to enquire about 
a ſervant. A mittreſs cannot be ſuppoſed to re- 
commend earneſtly, becauſe it is to be granted that 
ſhe parted with the ſervant for ſomething or other. 
But ſhe is therefore, on the other hand, ſhy and 
backward, and will ſay nothing, or but little of the 
real character of the ſervant, becauſe, forſooth, ſhe 
would not hinder her a place; and indeed I would 
be very loath myſelf to ruin a poor girl, becauſe 1 
did not like her; but I do think; as you ſay, niece, 
we miſtreſſes are too backward to be free with one 
another in ſuch caſes. ; 
2 Niece. It would not only anſwer the end, Ma- 
dam, as to the law- part, but it would bring ſervants 
back to be ſervants again, as they uſed to be, and as 
they ought tobe; for, really, they can hardly be 
called fervants now. | 

1 Niece. Lwiſh it was with us in the caſe of our 
maids, as it is with the gentlemen in the caſe of their 
men- ſervants, viz. that we ſhould be obliged to give 
certificates to our maids when they went away. 

2 Niece. Why, even then, the caſe would be the 
fame; for if the form of the certificate was not ſet- 
tled too by the act of parliament, we ſhould ſign any 
thing they deſired ns. | | 

1 Niece. Nay, ſiſter, that would be our faults. 

Aunt. Why, ſo it is our faults now, child, if we 
give them wrong characters. 

1 Niece. I do not ſay we ſhould give wrong cha- 
raters; but I ſhould be loath to ſay the utmolt of a 
poor ſervant, and fo prejudice every body againſt 
her: perhaps what {he did amiſs with me, the might 


34 


wend with W and ae * might not 
Pleaſe me, another might bear with. - - 

2 Niece, I will pot an end to all that immedi. 
ately, fitter: I do not mean that I ſhould enter into 
a long accuſation of a ſervant, and give the hiſtory 
of her life; or that I would blaſt her for trifles, or 
give, her an ill. name, for not ſuiting exactly to my 


temper. 


But I ſpeak in capital eſſential articles, 


ſuch as denominate a wench a good or a bad ſervant; 
and Vil; tell you-a caſe,” when 1 went to a lady my. 
{If to inquire about a'chamberinaid who had been 
. Tent to me by another perſon. 

Aunt. But what was the perſon that ſent or re- 
— her? did the know her ? N 
2 Niece. She was an honeſt well. meaning poor 
woman, that uſed to help me to maids when L wanted, 

Aunt. But then, 1 ſuppoſe, did not know wued 
of her 'own knowledge. 

2 Niece. No, Madam, but the maid gave me an 
account where ſhe had lived laſt, and I went to the 
lady, and told her | came to inquire of ſuch a maid - 
ſervant, who, as ihe had ſaid, had lived with her, 
Yes, ſhe told me, ſhe had lived with ber. 

Pray, how long did ſhe live with you, Madam? 


faid I. 
Pray, Madam, how long does. ſhe ſay the lived 


- * 4 
: 


with me? ſays ſhe. 
Almoſt a year, Madam, * I; I think it wanted 


but a month or thereabouts: 


at which ſhe made a 


kind of a hum, and ſaid nothing for a while. 
Now I did not like the way of anſwering my que- 
ſtion with a queſtion ; for I thonght ſhe might have 


told me poſitively how long the maid had lived with 


ber, and left me to judge whether ſhe had ſpoken 


truth: whereas, by returning the queſtion upon me, 
ſne kept it in her own breaſt to accuſe or excuſe her. 


$0 1 turned it ſhort upon her. I hope, Madam, 
I | 
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ſays J, you will be ſo plain with me, as tod n me 
know whether ſhe ſays true or not? BE 
| Yes, yes, Madam, ſays (he. | 

This ſurpriſed me again; for this bak A doable 
meaning as plain as could be, and it was impoſſible 
to know whether ſhe meant, yes, that it was as the 
maid had ſaid, or yes, that ſhe would let me know 
whether the maid had ſaid true or not. 80 I ftop- 

d a while to give her time to go on and explain 
herſelf; but finding the did not, I repeated my que- 
ſtion. Pray, Madam; fays I, be pleaſed to let me 
know exactly how long ſhe lived with ou. ker ;. 
Why, Madam, fays ſhe, not quite a year: the 
maid ſays true in that. 

vas far from being ſatisfied with: that kind of 
anſwer, the manner of drawing out her words ſhew- 
ing me plainly that the wench had lied. However, 
Jelt I ſhould quarrel too ſoon, and ſo have no more 
out of her; 1 dropped it, and aſked her ſome other 
queſtions, ; 

Pray, Madam, ſays I, is ſhe a nk worn Wohnt 

Yes, yes, ſays the, ſhe does her work well enough. 
This was all equivocation again. Any body would 
have underſtood by my queſtion, that I inquired if 
ſhe was good at her needle; but ſhe would not take 
it as I meant it, and put it off with an anſwer which 
might be very true, if the wench knew but how to 
make a bed, or ſweep a room; ſol explained myſelf, 
and ſaid, Madam, by a good work. woman, I mean 
at her needle, I hope you underſtand me. 

Truly, Madam, ſays ſhe, I think ſhe is well enough, 
I never put her to much of that kind, having other 
hands in the houſe. | 

Well, there ſhe came a little better off with me 
than before; but ſtill all this gave me no character | 
of the maid ; lo [ went on. | 
E E 
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Pray, Madam, ſays I, what do you or to her 
honeſty ? ſhe is honeſt, I hope? 

I have no reaſon to tax her honeſty, Gaye the, ſhe 
never wrong' d me of any thing that I * of; [ 
charge her with nothing. 

Even this was but a very indifferent way of vouch. 
ing for a girl's honeſty; and if ſhe was really honeſt, 
ſhe was not juſt to her. 

Well, Madam, ſays I, may L aſk you what was 
che occaſion of your parting with her? 

O, Madam, ſays ſhe, we parted indeed; ſhe-and 
I could not agree; I am paſſionate and pretty trouble. 
- ſome, and my maid and L.could not hit it ; but ſhe 
may do very well with another. Perhaps other mi- 
ſtreſſes may not be ſo troubleſome and difficult as [ 
am; ſhe may do very well; I aſſure you ſhe knows 
how to pleaſe any body but me; {he told me ſo her- 


ſelf. 


I was indeed provoked now, and anſwered, Ma- 
dam, you are pleaſed to give yourſelf ſome hard 
words; but I beg you will allow me to ſay, I did 
not come for a character of the maid's miſtreſs, but 
a character of the maid; and I doubt, by your diſ- 
courſe, you are willing to recommend your maid's 
character at the expence of your own. 

She only ſmiled at me, when I ſaid this, and ſaid 


again, ſhe was very difficult and ill to pleaſe; but 


Betty might do very well with another, 


I refſed her again to let me know what ſhe parted 
with her maid for: but ſtill ſhe ſhuffled me off, and 
gave me the cunningeſt evaſive anſwers. 
ſelf could not have put me off with half the dexterity 
as her miſtreſs did; ſo I made my honours as if 1 


Betty her- 


was going away. 


Madam, ſays I, you are exceeding tender of your 
maid : but I cannot ſay you are equally juſt to a 
ſtranger, that you ſee reſolved to depend upon your 


18 
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word for the character of a ſervant. However, 1 
ſnall take it the way I hope you intended it, namely, 
that though it may not be for the girl's advantage 
to have the particulars of her behaviour told; yet 
you would have me underſtand by it, that her con- 
duct will not bear a character, and that you would 
not have me venture upon her; and I ſhall take your 
advice. 

At this ſhe ſeemed concerned, as if ſhe had ex- 
pectæd that her awkward way of talking of the w ench 
had ſatisfied me, and that I did not underſtand her; 
and as I offered to go, Pray, Madam, ſays the, don't 
ſay ſo; Betty may make you a very good ſervant; 
Jam ſorry you- ſhould take me ſo; the maid may 
do very well in another place, chough ſhe might not 
fuit me. 

As | was talking, I obſerved,. that, in the draw- 
ing room to the room we fat ia, there fat a centle- 
man reading in à great book, and every now and 
then he looked off his book, when his wife (for it 
was her huſband) ſpoke, as if he Was ſurpriſed at 
what ſhe ſaid; and as the folding - doors flood wide 
open, ſo that che rooms were as it were let both into 
one, he heard all we ſaid; and I perceived that as 
he looked off his his book when his wife fpoke, fo he 
almoſt laugh'd outright when 1 ſpoke. 

At laft, as if he was not able to hold any longer 
he clapp'd up the book pretty hard, and threw ithy, 
and came forward into the room we were in, and Was 
king me a very low bow as he paſſed, he offered to go 
out ; when his lady ſtept up to him, and ſaid ſome- 
thing iofcly, which he anſwered ſofily, and, with a- 
bundance of good-humour in his face, taid to his wife; 
My dear, | will not interrupt you; upon which I of- 
tered to go away. By no means, Madam, ſaid he, my 
buſineſs is of no moment. So taking hold of h's wife's 
kand,. he as it were turned her towards me, and at 
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going away, My dear, ſays he, don't hold the lady in 
ſuſpenſe about your maid, tor I hear. that is the buſi- 
neſs: let her have a true character of her; you would 
be glad to be dealt plainly with yourſelf. His wife 
ſiniled, but ſaid nothing ar firſt; but preſently turn- 
ing to him, and all in a pleaſant good humour, ſhe 
gave him a little tap on the arm with her hand: Do 
you give a character of her, if you think I han't 
done it well. Muſt 1? ſ hs be: why, then, Ma- 


dam, ſays he to me, with my wife's leave, the is a 7 
damn'd jade, a horrid ſcold, a liar, and though ſhe , * 
has, 1 believe, ſtolen nothing from us, was a thief in bas 
the place ſhe came laſt from, which we heard of K 
ſince, and for that very thing my wife turned her 

away. | " 

I made him a courteſy, and told him I was greatly 5 
obliged to him for ſo much ſincerity, and found his ** 
lady had been only tender of his maid's character, 7 
but had not at all recommended her. Why, May 05 
dam, ſays he, my wife was cheated in this wench, 5 
only by the people ſhe lived with before giving her PE 
abignous anſwers, and ſpeaking as favourably of her W 1 
as they could; and that is the ruin of us all, adds per 
he, in taking ſervants. 

But, Sir, ſays I, the lady ſhe lived with before Arn 
did your lady a great deal of wrong, if ſhe knew on. 
her to be what you fay ſhe was in her ſervice. 1 

I don't know, Madam, how it was for that: I 
never meddle with theie things, fays he, but I be- * 
lieve my wife was not ſo nice in her inquiries as you _ 


are; or if the was, ſhe was eaſier to be cheated in 
their anſwers; and 'tis the ladies being thus back- of 
ward to give juſt and plain accounts to one another, 


: « x W. 
that is the reaſon that ſuch a wretched gang of 7 
wenches run from houte to houſe, and get places, 0. 


and behave in them as they do. Would the ladies- a0 
ſays he, be juſt to one another, ſpeak plainly and ho 
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neſtly, and give the creatures ſuch characters as they 
deſerve, they would take care to deſerve better cha 
raters, and not behave ſo infolently, and fo ſaucily 


= as they do. This jade, Madam, ſays be, that you 
= come to inquire of, has infulted and taunted her 


ſhe miſtreſs two or three times, at ſuch a rate, that 1 
Do have been torced to ſend a footman into the room 
„o bring her out by the head and ſhoulders, for fear 
la. her miſtreſs ſhould be frighted and yet ſhe is ſo good 
to that ſlut, that ſhe cannot find in her heart to ipeak 
ſhe MI the truth of her. | 
My dear, ſays the lady, I have not ; Rid any thing 
of but truth of her. 

Well, my dear, ſays ſhe again, I was not upon 
my oath. 
C Why, that is true too, child, ſaid 1 wit you are 
4 upon your honour,” and that is equivalent to an 
oath; and it would be hard to have this lady left to 
take ſuch a devil into her houſe, merely for fear of 
h injuring the weneh ; why, you would injure the fa- 

' BW mily you ſuffer to take her, much more than the 

maid, Let her go ſeek her fortune where nobody 
ds knows her, and there the may have time to mend 
her manners, and come to town again. | 

Aunt. Why, nieces, this gentleman was your in- 
ſtructor. I think *tis juſt his language that you ſpeak; 
only l think you did nat talk quite ſo moderately as 
1 he does. | 
2 Niece. And very good language too, Madam; 


. tis for want of this gentleman' 8 rule that we have þ 
* any ſauey, inſolent, idle ſervants in the world. 8 
* l Niece. It would make ſervants more cautious. 
1 of their behaviour, I confeſs: but then, ſiſter, it 


51 would put it into the power of miſtreſſes to ruin poor 
tervants when they pleaſed, and even where there 
was no good cauſe; the bread of a ſervant would 
depend upon the breath of a miſtreſs. * 
8. - b 
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2 Niece: There is no good in this world without 
a mixture of evil; no convenience without its incon- 
venience; but the damage that way, if it ſhould be 
ſo at any time, is infinitely leſs than the miſchief to 
families which comes by the inſolence and wicked 
neſs of ſervants, 


' Hunt. Nay, by the univerſal degeneracy of ſer- 


vants, you might have ſaid: for even thoſe we call 
good ſervants at this time, are quite different things 


trom what they were in former times, ay, even ſince 
I can remember. 

2 Niece. Well, Madam, but I could propoſe a 
remedy even againſt that part which my ſiſter objects 
againſt, of doing ſervants wrong; for I do not deny 


that miſtreſſes may injure their ſervants, and there 


ought to be no wrong on either hand. 

1 Niece. J have known a miftreſs refuſe to give 
a poor ſervant a character, only becauſe ſhe was un- 
willing to part with her, and yet at the ſame time 


uſe her ill too. 


2 Niece. Such . may happen, I do not 445 
that. 

1 Niece. 1 have alſo known a maificeſ injure a 
ſervant by her partiality in favour of other ſervants, 
and give a. maid an ill character when ſhe has not 
deſerved it, by the mere reproaches raiſed on her 
by others. 

2 Niece. It is not poſſible to. reckon up all the 
caſes in which a miſtreſs may injure. a ſervant, tis 
true, and there can no rule be ſet ſo exact, as that 
nobody ſhall be oppreſſed: But I have two things 
to lay; 


1. All the injuſtice that can be ſuppoſed to hap- 


pen that way, is not equal to that which miſtreſſes 


and families ſuffer from the inſolence and baſeneſs 


of ſervants; and therefore the remedy is to be em- 


braced, and, the leſſer evil choſen. 
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Ichat in ſach caſes, where miſtreſſes have nothing ca- 


2. There may be methods directed by the law, 


pital to charge upon a ſervant, they ſhall be obliged 
to give them certificates of their behaviour. 

Aunt. I have often thought of that; but unleſs 
the form of thut certificate be ſettled and adjuſted 
by that very act of parliament, the miſtreſſes will 
juſt write what they pleaſe, and when they are pre- 
judiced againſt a ſervant, will ſay nothing in their 
cevniientes that ſhall do them any ſervice, or re- 
commend them at all to any one elſe. 

2 Niece. Thoſe muſt be very malicious Wente 
that will go that length with a ſervant. 

1 Niece. But ſuch people there are, and ſuch 
perhaps always will be. 

2 Niece. Well, there may be a remedy for that 
too, for there be twa or three ſeveral forms of cer- 
tificates directed by the law; one voluntier, and full 
to. all the behaviour of a ſervant, and the other to 


her honeſty and ſobriety only, « 


Aunt. Why then, child, nobody would take a 


ſervant that had only your ſecond rate certificate 


they would preſently ſay, her miſtreſs had given no- 
character but what ſhe could not help. 

2 Niece. I rather think, Madam, that all ſer- 
vants would content themſelves with what you are 
pleaſed to call my ſecond- rate certificate. 

_ Aunt. Come, let us hear what kind of certificate 
it is, if you are lawyer enough to draw it up. 

2 Niece. 1 am not lawyer enough to draw. it 
up in form; but it ſhould be to this purpoſe, Ma- 
dam. 


The CEerTIFICATE. 


JA. B. do hereby certify, that the bearer hereof, | 
M. B. lived with me as a chumbermaid ene 
year and a quarter, ending the day of 


_ 
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laſt, during which time ſhe behaved herſelf bo- 4 
neſily, modeſtly, and dutifully, as became a fer- 


want. Wunets my hand. wr" 

| \ | A. B. tis 

Aunt. Why, truly, niece, a ſervant that could not fire! 

deſerve ſo much character as that, nobody ought to .2 
take, tell 


2 Niece. Well, Madam, and a fervant that did I ped 
Jelerve ſo much character as that, no miſtreſs ought the! 


to deny. 1 
1 Niece, But ſuppoſe, ſiſter, a miſtreſs would ma- the 
liciouſly deny it, as I ſaid beſore. : 
2 Niece. Why, then the maid ſhould have the up. 
ſame remedy as ſhe has for her wages, viz. complain I ver 
to a juſtice of peace, that in caſe upon the miſtreſs's W 1 d 


being heard, if the could not give ſufficient reaſons W vp: 
and proof of the fat, ſor which {he refuſed ſuch a ple 
certificate, tte juitice thould ſign the certificate to I t 
the maid, intimating, that having heard all that ple 
could be alledged, he did not find there v was ſuffici- 


ent cauſe for refuſing 1 it. Ir 
Aunt. Well, niece, and what was your firſt-rate 
certificate, pray, that you call this the ſecond ? mt 
2 Niece. Why, Madam, when a miſtreſs may have m. 
a kindneſs for a ſervant, and is willing to give her W. 
an extraordinary recommendation, he may add, 
that ſhe is a very good needle- woman, or that ſhe is * 
a very good cook, that ſhe was not only faithful, cl 
but diligent; and ſo in other cafes : but, as I ſaid, I 
believe any ſervant will be. contented with the ſe- b 
cond, which is ſufficient. t 
x Niece. | agree, that the giving ſuch certificates, L 
would put an end to theſe enquiries, | J! 
2 Niece. Which oftentimes leave us in the dark, 1 
as much as we were before they are made; ; Hay, and We © 


ſometimes more a great deal. 


Dial. III. 
Aunt, That is our fault indeed, 
with freedom and plainneſs acquaint one another, 


that we will not 


what we are to expect from the maids we hire; and 
tis preſuming upon this charitable diſpoſition of mis 
ſtreſſes, that maids behave ſo ſaueily as they do. 


2 Niece. Well, if any of my maids go from me, 1 


tell them plainly before-hand what they are to ex- 


pet of me, and what kind of character I ſhall give 


them, if they ſend any body to me. 

1 Niece. And what effect has it upon them? Are 
they the better for it? 

2 Niece. Why, I'll tell you what effect it had 
upon one of my. maids,” 1 had told her my mind 
very roundly one day, upon occaſion of ſomething 
I did not like; and truly my maid turned very ſhort 
upon me, and told me ſhe was ſorry ſhe could not 


pleaſe me, and hoped I would provide myſelf then. 
I told her, that ſhe ſhould not ſay, the could not 


pleaſe me, but that ſhe would not pleaſe me. 

She anſwered very pertly, that it was as I would, 
I might take it which way I pleaſed. 

Very well, ſays I, Mary, you are very tart with 
me. I hope when you ſend your next miſtreſs to 
me for a, character, you will expert to hear thoſe very 
words again, 

Why, would I be ſo barbarous; ſaid ſhe, to rip up 


words that paſſed in anger, -and give them for the 


character of any ſervant? 
No, Mary, ſays 1, you ſhould not ſay will I be fo 


barbarous? you ſhould ſay, would I be fo honeſt as 
to give a character of you from your own mouth? 


Depend upon it, Mary, ſays I, I ſhall not be fo un- 
juſt to any miltreſs to conceal a thing of that moment 
ſrom them; why, it would be doing them the great- 


eſt injury in the world. 


She ſtood ſtill a good while, and laid nothing; ; 
a as the ſaw me looking at her, as if the expeacd 
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an anſwer, the girl fell a crying, run to me, and ofs 
fering to kneel to me, begged my pardon, and told 
me, the hoped I would allow her to recall her warns 
ing, for ſhe was reſolved ſhe would live with me till 
ſhe had deſerved a better character. 

Aunt. Poor girl! I ſhould have told her ſhe mig 
go when ſhe would then, for the: had 8 a bets 
ter character juſt then. | 
2 Niece. I did not ſay ſo to her, but 1 would 1 not 
let her kneel; and I told her, I would not inſiſt upon 

her warning; for as long as ſhe behaved ſo to me, l 
believed I thould never put her away. 

Aunt.. Well, but did ſhe mend afterwards? 

2 Niece. Indeed, ſhe was a very good ſervant bes 
fore, only a little haſty, and impatient of reprooff 
but ſhe proved the beſt ſervant after it, that any 
body ever had. She is with me ſtill. 

Aunt: It is certainly ſo, if we give fair, bold, and 
jaſt characters of them, and it once came to be the 
cuſtom or general uſage among miſtreſſes, ſervants 
would quickly carry it after another manner; at 
leaſt they would take care to part upon as good 
terms as they could with their miſtreſſes. "1 

2 Niece, And we ſhould not cheat one another ag 


we do now, in giving characters to the vileſt Creatures 
that fall in our way. | 


